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RUINS OF THE AQUEDUCT. 


‘Ubi nunc ingentia cernes 
Meenia, surgentemque nove Carthaginis arcem ; 
Mercatique solum, facti de nomine Byrsam, 
Taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo.” 
VirciL: “ The Aneid,” I. 365. 


THERE are two royal palaces in Tunis, 
one called Darel-Bey, adjoining the bazaar, 
and the other, the Bardo, situated about 
five miles beyond the city walls. The 
former is not accessible to strangers, but 
portions of the Bardo may be visited, pro- 
vided permission is obtained from the 
proper authorities. The drive to the Bardo 
is a delightful one, the road passing under 
the arches of the aqueduct, and among 
groves of palm and various odoriferous 
trees, through which can be seen, half con- 
cealed by the luxuriant vegetation, the 
picturesque country-seats of the Tunisian 
nobility. As we left the principal gate- 
way, I noticed several large iron hooks 
projecting from the parapet en either side, 
and, upon inquiring their use, was told that 

Vor. XVITI.—s51 





formerly the heads of criminals were exposed 
there, and that now they are used instead 
of gibbets, the execution of a robber or 
murderer instantly following his convic- 
tion, 

The country about Tunis in ancient times 
was everywhere watered by aqueducts, for 
which the Arabs have substituted a rude 
apparatus of pulleys and buckets, more 
primitive even than the Persian wheel, and 
propelled by camels or women. The water 
of the shallow wells is too brackish to drink, 
and it is a remarkable fact that it is so hot 
that it cannot be used for purposes of irri- 
gation until it has stood long enough in 
the reservoirs to enable it tocool. We had 
almost reached the Bardo, a vast, irregular 
pile without any pretensions to architectu- 
ral splendor, and containing not only 
houses for the court attendants and offi- 
cials, and quarters for a small army, but a 
bazaar stocked with every variety of mer- 
chandise, when the blast of a trumpet rang 
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upon the air, and a squadron of cavalry rode 
rapidly out of the gate facing the city. 

‘* El Bashaw !” said the driver, as, turning 
the carriage to one side of the road, he dis- 
mounted from the box, and prostrated him- 
self upon the ground. 

As the glittering cavalcade moved by 
at an easy gallop, I had an excellent op- 
portunity to see the features of Mohammed- 
es-Zadok, Bey, and ‘‘Possessor of the 
Kingdom of Tunis,” whose name has in 
the last few months become so familiar to 
all nations, Christian and Moslem, through- 
out the world. He is a man quite advanced 
in years, of dark complexion, indicating a 
preponderance of Arab blood, and of a 
dignified and courteous bearing worthy of 
any monarch that ever sat upon a throne. 
Dressed in black, with a single decoration 
upon his breast, his simple costume made 
him conspicuous among the showy uniforms 
of his body-guard. At his side rode his 
favorite Mustapha-Ben-Ismail, prime min- 
ister, and fermerly court barber, who, by 
dint of his talents and address, had in a 
few years succeeded in exchanging the 
razor for the portfolio of State ; a transition 
exciting no remark in Barbary, where even 
slaves often attain to offices of the highest 
trust and responsibility. 

Having arrived at the Bardo, and ex- 
hibited our pass to a soldier who, with 
his comrades, was engaged in the unwar- 
like occupation of knitting socks for sale,— 
for the Government pays these poor fellows 
little or nothing, and they are often reduced 
to great straits to procure the necessaries 
of life,—we were led through a network of 
unsavory lanes to the interior of the palace. 
Here a deafening noise of drums and trum- 
pets greeted our ears as we approached the 
Hall of the Divan, where the salamalek, or 
musical salute in honor of the sultan, which 
takes place every day at three o’clock, was 
being performed. This ceremony was long, 
the only one granted the ruler of the Otto- 
man Empire as nominal suzerain of Tunis, 
after the imposition of tribute and the ap- 
pointment of tax-gatherers had been abol- 
ished, and since the French occupation 
even this last mark of allegiance and respect 
has been discontinued. | 

The beautiful court of the palace, with 
its snowy columns and brilliant tiles, re- 
sembles those of the Alhambra. Through 
its arcades numbers of female slaves, attired 
in the most gaudy colors, and all wearing 
the coquettish Phrygian cap, were gliding 
noiselessly about under the eyes of the 





watchful eunuchs who, armed to the teeth, 
stood at the barred wicket leading to the 
forbidden precincts of the harem. 

Here we were received by an enormously 
fat dignitary, whose uniform, embroidered 
with gold lace and stars, contrasted most 
vividly with the squalid appearance of his 
guard of tatterdemalions that presented 
arms with a tremendous rattle as we passed. 
After crossing the court we were reinforced 
by four more dazzling attendants, and, ac- 
companied by this distinguished escort, 
made the tour of the apartments in great 
state. There is little to be seen in the 
Bardo. The rooms are poor, and cheap 
imitations of those of Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau, and there is nothing Oriental 
about them. When we had completed the 
round, the officials ranged themselves .in 
line, the grand luminary in the centre, the 
satellites on either side. I was about to 
express my thanks and pass out, when the 
interpreter touched me on the arm, and 
whispered that sentence so familiar to the 
American tourist that it soon becomes 
‘* more dreary than a twice-told tale’’ : 

“* He expects something.”’ 

‘*Who does?’’ I inquired, with some 
surprise, not remembering any one to whom 
I was indebted at that particular time. 

‘©The Bashaw, Commandant of the 
Palace,”’ was the reply. 

‘*How much?” I again queried, men- 
tally calculating the number of napoleons 
in my purse, and wondering whether there 
would be enough to go around. 

‘* Oh, give him a franc, he will be glad to 
get it !”’ said Eduardo, with a grin. 

With not a few misgivings at the idea of 
offering so paltry a sum to so splendid a 
personage, I handed him the coin. The 
cast-iron visage of his Excellency relaxed 
into a broad smile, and, placing his hand 
upon that portion of his body supposed to 
indicate the vicinity of his heart, but which 
was at least two feet from it, he bowed pro- 
foundly to the imminent danger of every 
seam and button of his gorgeous uniform. 
Two more francs, four more salaams. 
Verily the demands of greatness are some- 
times easily satisfied, I thought, as we 
threaded our way through the filthy laby- 
rinth, and after a second challenge from 
the squad of ragamuffins at the entrance, 
took our seats in the carriage and drove 
back to the hotel. 

The environs of Tunis, attractive on ac- 
count of their tropical scenery and kaleido- 
scopic views of Oriental life, acquire an 
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additional fascination from having em- | vagabonds that infest the neighborhood of 


braced the site of Carthage, that grand 


fame has been obscured, as her prosperity 
and very existence were annihilated, by her 


implacable enemy on the banks of the Tiber. | ing it. 





| Goletta station, in search of a conveyance. 
commercial emporium of antiquity, whose 


I had learned that there was a carriage in 
the town, but we had to make numerous in- 
quiries and walk a long distance before find- 
At length we stumbled upon what 


ARCADE—PALACE OF THE BYRSA. 


In order to visit Carthage, whose ruins | 
lie about twelve miles north of Tunis, it is | 
preferable to go by way of Goletta, which 
is considerably nearer. So one pleasant | 
morning I found myself with the faithful 
Eduardo at my heels, elbowing my way 
through the fragrant throng of Bedouins, 
marabouts, beggars, and other picturesque ° 


we were looking for, an old barouche, so 
dilapidated and out of repair, that I 
seriously questioned whether it would stand 
the journey. The horses, a pair of vener- 
able skeletons, were in perfect keeping with 
the vehicle, and the harness was mended 
in twénty places with pieces of rope. On 
the box was a misshapen bundle enveloped 
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in fabric of coffe-sack texture which my | 
companion assured me contained the driver. 
It was in vain, however, that he addressed 
and shook this bundle; there was not the 
slightest response. Then, borrowing my 








AN OFFICER OF THE BEY’S BODY-GUARD. 


cane, he administered to it a vicious thrust, 
that caused the folds concealing the inte- 
rior to suddenly fly apart as if by magic, 
and a gigantic negro as black at ebony, and 
in puris naturalibus, sprang to the ground 


with a yell. He seemed to be laboring 
under considerable excitement, and his eyes 
flashed fire when he saw who had disturbed 
him. ‘Thou son of an unbelieving dog,” 
he hissed, looking about for a stone which 
luckily he did not find, “ what meanest thou 
by thus interrupting the slumbers of a true 
believer? May Iblis confound thee and all 
thine accursed race !”’ 

‘*We want to go to Carthage,” replied 
Eduardo coolly, and not at all disconcerted 
at the menacing attitude of the Jehu, as he 
opened the door and motioned me to enter, 
which I did after a moment’s hesitation. 
He followed immediately, and the Nubian, 
swallowing his indignation, but still mut- 
tering curses against the giaours, mounted 
again to his place, and turned the heads of 
his team in the direction of the bay. The 





road was excellent, and, in spite of the 
rickety wheels and unpromising horses, we 
got over the grounds at a lively pace, while 
almost from the gates of Goletta the hol- 
low rumble beneath us, like that of a bridge, 
indicating that we were passing over sub- 
terranean chambers and the walls of ruined 
buildings. Of the superb palaces, the stu- 
pendous fortifications, the magnificent tem- 
ples, that once covered this broad peninsula 
from sea to sea, not a trace now remained. 
Not a column, not a capital is to be seen, 
the very foundation-stones have been car- 
ried away. At a superficial glance the 
numerous mounds appear to be formed of 
gravel and worthless rubbish, but closer in- 
spection reveals that a large proportion of 
them is composed of the tiny cubes of 
porphyry and lapis lazuli employed in 
mosaic pavements. What must have been 
the wealth of a city whose very dust is 
made up of such costly materials! Min- 
gled with these precious fragments are pieces 
of calcined bronze, and thousands of egg- 
shaped pebbles, mementoes of the famous 
slingers of the Balearic Isles, the depend- 
ents and allies of Carthage, who served 
gallantly in the Punic wars. 

The Bedouins, of whom there are several 
villages along the coast, spend their time 
prowling about the dirt-heaps digging for 
hidden treasure. When they come across 
a statue or a bust, as they occasionally do, 
they infer from its weight that it must con- 
tain gold or silver and hammer it to pieces 
without delay. Any lamps or medals they 
may pick up are sold without difficulty to 
the foreign residents of Tunis. Indeed, this 
business has become so profitable, that 
quantities of ‘‘ antiquities’ skillfully treated 
with acids, and partially encrusted with 
sand, so as to satisfy the most fastidious 
virtuoso, are sent over every year from 
Marseilles to be disposed of in this manner, 
and be finally returned to increase the col- 
lections of Europe. On my arrival I was 
beset by a crowd of these bare-legged ped- 
dlers, and bought, at the moderate sum of 
a franc, about a quart of Byzantine coins, 
for the sake of encouraging the only sur- 
viving industry of Carthage. Once in a 
great while a discovery is made that en- 
riches the happy finder for life. The most 
remarkable one on record happened in 1847 
to Abu Abdallah, a laborer of Goletta, who 
rejoiced in the society of a pair of interesting 
wives and a horde of hungry and clamor- 
ous children. Abu Abdallah was wander- 
ing alone one afternoon near the cisterns, 





which now, half filled with stagnant water 
and tenanted by snakes and frogs, are all 


that is left to point out the location of the | 


Carthaginian citadel, when, glancing into a 
trench excavated a few days before, he 
noticed something near the bottom that 
shone with a metallic lustre. It was but 
the work of an instant to leap down and 


secure the object, which had escaped the | 
It proved to | 


attention of his companions. 
be a mirror, engraved upon the reverse 


with the signs of the zodiac, and having | 


its border set with turquoises, rubies, sap- 
phires, and emeralds of extraordinary size 
and beauty. Seeing that it was of gold, 
and correctly surmising that what he had 
at first taken for pieces of colored glass 
must be jewels, he concealed the treasure 


in his burnous, and returning home buried | 
He was long | 


it in a corner of his hovel. 
puzzled what disposition to make of it, 
aware that the moment he divulged his 
secret he would certainly lose his property, 


and would be fortunate if he escaped with | 


his life. So he wisely kept his counsel, 
and when the time arrived for the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca he joined the caravan, 
and after a weary journey over the desert 
arrived at Cairo. The next morning he 
drew out the mirror from the bundle of 
rags that constituted his baggage, and 
taking it to a jeweler in the bazaar asked 
him its value. 

**I know not,’’ replied the merchant, 
thoughtfully stroking his beard as he ex- 
amined the row of sparkling stones, “ but 
it is surely of great price, and I doubt if a 
single purchaser can be found for it. Thou 
hadst better offer it at auction.’’ 

Thinking well of this advice, Abu Abdal- 
Jah sought out an auctioneer, who took 
charge of the mirror, and promised to give 
him an answer that evening. It was late 
when he returned to his lodgings, having 
passed the day enjoying the sights of the 
Egyptian capital. No sooner had he 
reached the door, when he was seized by 
a squad of soldiers who had been awaiting 
him, was hurried through the streets in the 


direction of the palace, and finally, half | 
dead with fright, was conducted into the | 


presence of the viceroy. The auctioneer 
and the jewel-merchant stood near the 
throne, and upon a table in the centre of 
the room glittered the Carthaginian mirror. 

‘** Whence hadst thou this jewel, slave ?” 
demanded Mehemet Ali, motioning the 
trembling Arab to approach. 

Abu Abdallah briefly related how he had 
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| 


| come into possession of the prize, and the 
means he had taken to secure it. 

“By the beard of the Prophet, it is 
| worth a prince’s ransom, although it be a 
| talisman of the accursed infidel,’’ said the 

viceroy, handling the trinket admiringly ; 
| ‘* but hast thou learned the price that has 
| been set upon it ?”’ 

Replying in the negative, Abu Abdallah 
then heard for the first time that the bids 
| for the mirror had already reached the 
enormous sum of eight million piasters.' 
and that the report of such a treasure being 
for sale had soon become known to the 
court, and had led to his arrest. 

‘« Allah akbar !’’ (** God is great,”) said 
the monarch, evidently amused at the min- 
gled surprise and fear of Abu Abdallah. 
‘* Verily thou wert born under a lucky star. 
I, too, will bid for thy jewel.’’ Then turn- 
ing to the auctioneer he bade him offer it 
again next day, and, commending the Arab 
| to the care of an officer of his household, 
retired from the divan. The auctioneer 
| did as he was ordered, but it having been 


FEMALE SLAVE OF THE HAREM, 


already noised about the city that the 
viceroy wanted the mirror, no one could 
be found to compete with him, and he ob- 


1 $750,000. 
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tained it at the last bid, which, large as it 
seemed, was undoubtedly much below full 
value. Abu Abdallah, happy in the enjoy- 
ment of his fortune, lost no time in send- 
ing for his family, and settled in Cairo, 
where he became a prosperous merchant, 
and lived to a good old age, dying in 1868. 
As for the mirror, it went the way of all 
articles of the kind that fall into the hands 
of the Mohammedans, for Mehemet Ali, 
though in many respects an intelligent 
sovereign, took no more interest in antiques 
than the most ignorant peasant, and this 
exquisite work of art, after being rudely 
divested of its gems, was consigned to the 
melting-pot, and disappeared forever. 

The student in vain ransacks the classics 
for an historical account worthy of the peer- 
less ‘‘ Queen of the Mediterranean.’? Her 
own literature has perished, and Roman 
writers, even those who served with the 
Scipios in Africa, have, for the most part, 
failed to more than mention this interest- 
ing subject. Although some data can be 
gleaned from the works of Livy, Appian, 
Polybius, and Sallust, upon which it is 
possible to base an estimate of her great- 
ness, but few details have come down to us, 
for a bitter national prejudice, born of gen- 
erations of hatred, as well as the memory 
of those unparalleled reverses that had 
brought the victorious arms of Hannibal to 
the gates of the Eternal City, has cast its 
shadow over their pages, and caused them 
to belittle, or entirely ignore, the exploits 
of their brilliant and formidable rivals. 

Settled by the Phoenicians almost thir- 
teen centuries before the Christian era, and 
inheriting from the parent city of Tyre that 
spirit of enterprise that had gained for the 
latter the control of the carrying-trade of 
the world, at the time of the foundation of 
Rome Carthage was already the wealthiest 
and most polished State on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Her people, rather inclined 
to peaceful occupations and the luxurious 
ease that prosperity confers, than to the 
hardships of the camp and the dangers of 
the field, usually enlisted mercenaries to 
prosecute their conquests. 
height of her power, her armies, which had 
penetrated the mysterious depths of the 


Lybian and Ethiopian deserts, and whose | 


prowess had been displayed in the defiles 
of Sicily and upon the plains of the Guad- 
alquivir, had subjected to her authority a 
wide extent of territory and more than 
three hundred towns, many of them places 
of considerable magnitude. In the Span- 


When at the | 


ish Peninsula, whence she drew her supplies 
of the precious metals, she employed in the 
silver mines alone nearly fifty thousand 
men. The most assiduous care was paid to 
agriculture, and the extraordinary fertility 


| of the soil, yielding with ease one hundred 


and fifty fold, was assisted by an equable 
climate, and a thorough and extensive sys- 
tem of irrigation. The substantial char- 
acter of the public works of the capital is 


| evinced by the ruins of the cisterns and the 


aqueduct, which have successfully defied 
the storms and revolutions of two thousand 
years. 

But it was chiefly in commercial affairs 
that the Carthaginians asserted their in- 
measurable superiority over all their con- 
temporaries, and their merchants were even 
familiar with some of the ingenious expe- 
dients that in our day, among civilized na- 
tions, so facilitate and simplify important 
business transactions. The most remark- 
able of these described by Latin writers are 
certain pieces of leather which when folded 
in a peculiar manner, and sealed to prevent 
forgery, readily passed as money, un- 
doubted precursors of our bank-notes and 
bills of exchange. They seem to have had 
also well-defined ideas of the fiscal and 
other regulations demanded by the exigen- 
cies of foreign trade, such as banking, in- 
surance, and duties on imports. 

Their proximity to the highly cultivated 
races of Assyria and Egypt, of common 
Semitic origin, had early showed its bene- 
ficial results upon the Phcenicians, who 
were not slow in disseminating among their 
colonies the notions of politics, religion, 
and science which they had imbibed in their 
periodical voyages to the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Nile. As is plainly dis- 
| closed in ‘the myth of Cadmus, from Asia 
| Minor first emanated that knowledge of 
| letters and the arts, which, expanding with 
| a prodigious development, culminated in 
| the matchless creations of the Grecian 
| chisel and the Grecian muse; so to the 
| northern coast of Africa can be traced the 
| dawn of that inspiration of refinement and 
taste that awakened in the minds of the 
| rude and warlike population of Rome a de- 
| sire for something better than the plunder 
of barbarian tribes, something more endur- 
ing than the costly pageants of military 
glory. While until the conclusion of the 
second Punic war no noticeable progress 
had been made in the arts at Rome, the 
total destruction of Carthage was in this 
respect, as in many others, of incalcula- 
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ble advantage to her fortunate adversary. 
Among the treasures procured at the sack 
of the city are mentioned paintings, statues, 
and gold and silver vessels of curious work- 
manship, and so valuable that the portion 
reserved for the triumph of the victor 
amounted to eight million dollars. In the 
spoil were also included immense quanti- 
ties of precious stones, articles of luxury 
especially prized by the Carthaginians, and 
which they knew how to engrave with sur- 
prising skill. These models, the fruits of a 
civilization of eighteen hundred years du- 





| Carthage when we recall the fact that dur- 


ing the Sicilian wars, that lasted twenty-four 
years, she lost in a single battle five hun- 
dred ships of the largest size, together with 
an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, without sensibly impairing her re- 
sources, or retarding her career of con- 
quests. Had a similar misfortune befallen 
any contemporaneous State, it could hardly 
have survived the shock. The equipage 
and plate of the Carthaginian generals was 
of the most sumptuous character, and they 
went into action bearing magnificent buck- 





RUINS OF THE KOTHON (OR HARBOR OF CARTHAGE) FROM THE BYRSA. 


ration, were not without their effect in pro- 
moting the education, as well as in stimu- 
lating the ambition, of the Roman sculptors 
and artisans. Mosaics were introduced 
from Africa into Italy, and though brought 
there to great perfection, none has yet been 
discovered that approaches in beauty the 
Punic one now in the British Museum, and 
pronounced by competent judges the finest 
in the world. We learn from Appian that 
there were many libraries in the city, which 
also*boasted not a few writers of note, but 
none of their productions have been pre- 
served, and the only native author whose 
fame has reached posterity is Terence, a 
liberated slave, who, at the age of twenty- 
five, delighted the critical audiences of the 
Roman theatres with the flights of his pre- 
cocious genius. Some estimate may be 
formed of the naval and military power of 





lers embossed with medallion portraits of 
the owners in massy gold. 

Occupying the centre of the Southern 
Mediterranean coast, and accessible to every 
port frequented by traders, Carthage was 
speedily enabled to profit to the utmost by 
those advantages of geographical position 
that paved the way to her political and 
maritime ascendency. At her left were 
the Pillars of Hercules, and the channel 
through which passed the commerce of 
Spain and Britain; at her right, the inex- 
haustible granaries of Egypt; in front of 
her, the quarries, mines, and slave-marts of 
Italy and Greece ; in her rear, the gold and 
gems of Libya. Upon a peninsula, whose 
isthmus was defended by a triple wall, lay 
the city, embracing a circuit of twenty-three 
miles, and containing a population of more 
than a million. Within the fortifications 
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double harbor, consisting of two circular 
basins connected by a canal sixty feet wide 
barricaded by massive chains. The outer 


and larger basin, six thousand feet in cir- | 
cumference, was destined for the. use of | 


merchantmen, the inner one was reserved 
exclusively for galleys and engines of war. 
Both were surrounded by docks, store- 

















FOUNTAIN OF ABLUTIONS—MOSQUE OF THE BARDO, 


houses, quarters for marines, and arsenals, 
and were approached by splendid Ionic 
porticoes and colonnades of white marble. 
In the centre of an island in the inner har- 
bor, at whose quays two hundred vessels 
could ride securely at anchor, rose the 
castle of the admiral, whence he directed 
all manceuvres at the sound of trumpet. 
Immediately over the Kothon, on an eleva- 
tion that perfectly commanded it, stood 
the famous Byrsa, or citadel. It was en- 
closed by a wall sixty-five feet high flanked 


by towers, and adjoining it were stables for | 


four thousand horses, three hundred ele- 
phants, and barracks that could accommo- 
date a garrison of twenty-four thousand 


on the eastern side was the Kothon, or | 





men. Eighteen capacious cisterns, seven 
of which are yet intact, each ninety-three 
feet long by twenty wide and _ twenty- 
eight feet deep, connected by a tunnel with 
reservoirs in the suburbs, that in turn were 
filled by the aqueduct, furnished an abun- 
| dant supply of water. The highest point 
of the Byrsa was occupied by the temple 
of Aisculapius, the tutelary deity of the 
city. Although, in fact, an almost im- 
pregnable fortress, the skill of the engineer 
had thoroughly disguised its formidable 
character. It was situated upon a series of 
terraces, three in number, resembling the 
hanging-gardens of Assyria, and was reached 
by superb marble staircases adorned with 
| statues, vases, and other works of art. 
Slabs of porphyry and verd antique cov- 
ered its walls, its arcades were encrusted 
| with mosaics, and the veneration in which 
it was held by the people was attested by 
the gorgeous appointments of its shrine. 
But the temple of Aésculapius, with all its 
| splendor, was not without many rivals in 
‘the African metropolis. The religion of 
the Carthaginians, originally astronomical 
and profoundly symbolical, had centuries 


| before discarded the purer forms of astral 


worship for a debased and cruel polytheism. 
The different wards of the city were named 
from the various deities whose altars they 
contained. West of the Kothon was the 
temple of Apollo, and adjoining it the 
shrine of Melcareth, whose precincts no 
woman was suffered to enter, and whose 
priests, assuming the vow of chastity, went 
barefoot and with shaven crowns, stood 
side by side with the fragrant gardens, 
within whose mystic groves were celebrated, 
amid indiscribable orgies, the licentious 
| rites of the Phcenician Astarte. Nearer the 
sea was the grand temple of Baal, the Mo- 
‘loch of the Hebrews, surrounded by a 
| labyrinth, and covered with three concen- 
| tric domes which, open above like that of 
| the Pantheon at Rome, permitted the rays 
| of the sun at high meridian to descend 
| upon the brazen image of the god. The 
latter, fashioned as a man with -an ox’s 
head, held its arms extended downward, 
| so that the human victims when thrown 
| upon them rolled into a furnace below, 
where they were consumed, the noise of 
musical instruments drowning their cries. 
| It was not unusual, in times of national 
| misfortune, for hundreds of children selected 
from the noblest families to be sacrificed 
| here in a single day, and such was the hold 





| this barbarous custom had gained upon its 
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votaries, that even the dread of Roman | 
vengeance was powerless to suppress it. 

The Megara of Carthage -contained the 
country-seats and palaces of the nobility, | 
some of them, like the houses of Venice, | 
built upon arches in the sea. It was an 
immense pleasure garden or park, seamed | 
with canals and rivulets, whose waters were | 
conveyed by the gigantic aqueduct? for | 
sixty miles from the springs of Mount 
Laghonan. ‘The reservoirs of the Megara, | 
so extensive that they now constitute an 
Arab village, are arched and cemented in 
the same manner as the cisterns of the | 
Byrsa. Ona promontory above them was 


tresses for the cords of balistas and cata- 
pults. In vain were the most heroic sacri- 


| fices made, the most appalling famine 


borne, the most reckless valor displayed ; 
the genius of Scipio, backed by the irre- 


| sistible force of an hundred and twenty 


thousand veterans, bore down all before it. 
Still, decimated in numbers, with treach- 
ery in their camp, and their supplies cut 


off by land and sea, the Carthaginians 


fought bravely on. The appearance of the 
invincible eagles of the legions on the 


| walls was far from being signalized by the 


subjugation of the city. Each street then 
became a battle-ground, each house a fort- 


IRRIGATING APPARATUS. 


the necropolis, where the ashes of the dead 
were deposited in countless niches hewn in 
the solid rock. 

What absorbing, what mournful interest | 
invests the desperate but hopeless defense 
of Carthage! We read that after the arse- 
nals had been emptied, and their stores 
surrendered to the enemy, whose duplicity 
upon this occasion has few parallels in war- 
fare, and it became apparent that the arms 
must be replaced, the whole population 
devoted themselves to the task. The 
patriotic impulse seized the non-combat- 
ants; priests abandoned their altars to 
labor on the fortifications; little children, 
with provisions for their parents, ventured 
fearlessly under fire; fair women donated 
their ornaments for arrowheads, and their 


1The aqueduct was repaired some years ago by 
French engineers, and now supplies Tunis with 
water, ! 





ress. Notwithstanding the distance from 
the Kothon to the Byrsa was less than half 
a mile, six days and nights of incessant 
fighting—during which the Roman soldiers, 


_ though animated by the presence of their 


general, were more than once repulsed— 
were required to reach it. Then the gates 
of the citidel opened, and a melancholy 
procession of wounded men, and the women 
and children who had taken refuge there, 
passed into the enemy’s lines; while the 
surviving members of the garrison, headed 
by the wife of Asdrubal, the Carthaginian 
commander, ascending to the temple of 
Esculapius, set fire to it and perished in 
the flames. 

Of the Latin colony, founded here one 
hundred and one years after this event, we 
know little, save that it was of the ordo 
nobilium urbium, and yielded in rank and 
luxury only to Rome and Alexandria. Its 
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remaining monuments, scattered through 
the regency of Tunis, among them the 
Temple of Jove at Duggah, and the grand 
amphitheatre of Tysdrus, scarcely inferior 
in its majestic dimensions to the Colos- 
seum, afford ample testimony of its taste 
and civilization. 

The spoliation of Carthage, begun by 
the Romans, who for years transported 
the fragments of her princely edifices into 
Italy, was completed by the Saracens, who 
appropriated all that preceding conquerors 
had spared. They destroyed the Kothon, 
which was intact in 697, and used the 
columns of the temples in their mosques. 
It is probable there are few Moslem towns 


in Africa that do not possess some of these 
relics, and the Mosque of Cordova contains 
hundreds of them. 

A deposit, averaging fifteen feet in thick- 
ness, covers the ruins of Carthage, and, 
although the excavations hitherto made in 
this interesting spot have produced little to 
repay the pains of the explorer, it is to be 
hoped that the researches which will, no 
doubt, ere long be systematically prose- 
cuted by the enlightened Government 
whose armies now occupy the country, 
may result in the discovery of much that 
will throw light upon the topography, the 
history, the architecture, and the customs 
of this most opulent city of antiquity. 





By M. 


THE subject of sea-bathing is one pre- | 
eminently entitled to discussion in these 
days, when, with the wonderful facilities 
afforded to all classes for traveling, none 
of the denizens of our crowded cities need 
forego the luxury of an occasional dip in 
the cool, bracing surf of the open Atlantic. 
And under proper conditions sea-bathing 
is undoubtedly one of the most health- | 
giving of practices to those who are natur- | 
ally qualified to follow it under such | 
conditions, while it may become just the | 
reverse by being pursued at an improper 
period, and by persons with whose consti- 
tution it does not agree. A few brief | 
hints on this subject may not be inappro- ' 
priate, while the main question—to bathe, | 





THE CISTERNS—SITE OF THE BYRSA. 
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| individual for himself. 


S. D. 


or not to bathe—must be decided by each 


Every one who has bathed in the sea 
will remember that at the first moment 
when the cold, hard wave comes rolling in 
towards the bather, a kind of shock is ex- 


| perienced—a shock to meet which he must 


brace up his nerves; and, at times, either 
early or late in the season, when the water 
is cold and the air about him still colder, 
not a little resolution must be brought into 
play. The gasping sensation that this first 


| shock causes, a feeling of cold, or a mo- 


mentary suspension, as it were, of the cir- 
culation, renders the first dip in the sea for- 
midable enough to be memorable. In most 
cases there follows upon this first sensation 
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a revulsion of a very agreeable character, 
a certain bracing, stinging sensation on the 
skin, and an exhilaration of spirits that 
finds its outlet in kicking and splashing, 


or in the operation of swimming and its | 
accompanying pleasurable excitement ; so | 
that, after a moderate time devoted to the | 


bath, the bather, on returning to the dress- 
ing-room, feels refreshed, invigorated, all 
in a glow, and, after a moderate rest, will 


generally be found much interested on the | 


subject of dinner. This is the effect of the 
sea-bath when it really has been of service. 

But let us glance at the reverse of the 
picture. Sitting or walking on the beach, 
watching the bathers, who has not met a 
melancholy-looking individual whose cow- 
ering form and pinched face bears the 
impress of acute misery? His nose is blue 
and pointed ; his dripping hair would tell 
you that he had been in the water, even if 
his chattering teeth were not—castonette- 
fashion—uttering a mournful dirge; in 
fact, his whole appearance would lead you 
to suppose that he had fallen into it by 
accident. Bravely he struggles against the 
dispiriting chill that has seized upon his 
very vitals, and tries to imagine he liked his 
bath, and that it has done him good, despite 


that his common sense revolts against the 
first proposition and his feelings belie the 


second. He cannot bear to give in to the 
idea that he is miserable when every one is 
talking of the exhilarating effects of sea- 
bathing. If he listened to the promptings 
of his inmost soul, he would seek refuge by 
the hottest kitchen-fire, or pile ‘‘ Pelion on 
Ossa’’ in the shape of rugs on his shrinking 
form. Finally, he passes a wretched day, 
and comes to the conclusion that sea-bath- 
ing is all humbug. 

It is not that, however ; far from it. Per- 
haps our blue-nose friend has not been ful- 
filling the conditions necessary to derive 
profit and enjoyment from the bath; in 
fact, he may be the victim of his own egre- 
gious ignorance. Perhaps he has been dally- 
ing before entering the water until he was 
thoroughly chilled, and has thus presented 
the evulsionary glow from being produced. 
He may have entered it either dangerously 
soon after a hearty meal, or have fallen into 
the diametrically opposite error of going 
therein in a state of exhausion ; or, deter- 
mining to have the full value of his money, 
and being over-persuaded by more robust 
companions, has stayed in about twice as 
long as he should have done. In short, he 
has been bathing without knowing what he 





| was about, and is paying dear for his ex- 
perience. Or he may belong to one of a 
numerous class with whom sea-bathing will 
not agree under any circumstances ; and it 
is well to remember that though it is 
healthy in the main, there are exceptions 
to this as to every other rule. 

The common-sense idea with regard to 
sea-bathing would appear to be this: If 
you are in good health,—that is to say, have 
nothing about which you need consult the 
doctor, except, perhaps, a lassitude or re- 
laxation of the system,—often the result of 
our great heats, or producible by confine- 
ment, hard work, late hours, the vitiated air 
| of towns, and numerous other causes, it is 
safe to infer that you are among those upon 
whom it will have a good effect. But if 
you are out of health, ailing, unwell, in 
fact in any way a candidate for the doctor, 
you must see the advisability of not bath- 
ing until you have some’ professional ad- 
vice upon the subject, especially if, after 
taking a first bath, the effect of it has been 
the reverse of delightful. To those whodo 
indulge in this most pleasing of pastimes 
we might add the following hints: 

Take a moderate breakfast, certainly two 
hours before venturing into the water ; still 
it is never advisable to go to your bath 
faint for want of food, as such exhaustion 
prevents the g/ow we have described. 

Undress deliberately, not too slowly, 
never allowing yourself to become chilled 
before going into the water under the mis- 
taken impression that thereby you lessen the 
shock of the cold when you first plunge in. 

Then, once being in, move briskly about ; 
immerse yourself as quickly as possible, wet- 
ting head and all,—ladies’ oil-skin capes are 
foolish contrivances,—having another part- 
ing dip before seeking the bathing-house, and 
above all don’t remain in too long. Dress 
quickly, and if you feel exhausted take 
some slight refreshment and rest for an 
hour or so. Thus the fatigue will insensi- 
bly pass off, and by dinner-time you will 
have a fine appetite. Jt would be well not 
to make luxurious living a part of your 
holiday treat, else you will annul half the 
good bathing and fresh air are doing you. 
Live well, but don’t be tempted to any ex- 
cess. 

Thus, by obeying the dictates of some 
common-sense, you will derive the full bene- 
fit of this most refreshing of immersions, 
together with the luxury of feeling that is 
inseparable from the fresh dash of the waves 
in the open sea. 











HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
By Mari£ ALLYNE. 


THE mournful echo of his fun’ral knell 
Doth pierce the world’s great heart, who loved him so, 
With tender sorrow, through whose depths the glow 
Of his rare thought breathes life, not sad farewell. 


Immortal verse, so crowned, can never die. 
Though unto us his grave, sweet, gentle face, 
Where gifted soul outshone with tender grace, 

Ne’er more shall speak, nor list earth’s weary cry. 


‘The silver cord is loosed’’ that bound him here. 
‘<The golden bowl is broken” at its full, 
And overflow, of years perfected whole. 

Shrined in our hearts, to other lands, so dear 





With sweet home words and beauteous imagery ; 
A shining river, so munificent, 
To souls athirst dispensing, yet ne’er spent, 
But flowing on; leaves radiant a sea 


Of lofty thought, romance, and sacred lore, 
And garlands wrought with flowers of every land; 
God’s holy word touched with a rev’rent hand ; 
While all the blossoms gentle lessons bore. 


Their graceful numbers have so oft been told, 
The weary-hearted doth the fragrance press 
That sweet exhales, refreshing, and to bless. 

The children his great heart did close enfold. 


With rills of gladness they his kindness ’joyed, 
And strewed his birthdays with rare gifts so meet ; 
His limpid voicings breathed to them life, sweet © 
And beautiful, nor age its youth alloyed. 


“Into the silent land,’’? Hope’s blossoms borne, 
One leading him with gentle hand, he passed ; 
While fame and fortune at his feet were cast, 

Life’s earnest work complete, its honors worn. 


Shadow hath fallen in that home revered, 
Twice honored, classic grown. Their grief, who bear 
His name beloved, our hearts bereft must share; 

Our sympathy bless those to him endeared. 


This loving tribute is so all unworth’, 
I bow my head; for wondrous sweet and rife 
With beauty, sorrow-touched, serene, his life 
A gentle benediction was to earth. 














A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. 


By ANNIE 


CHAPTER XIH.—THIS TERRIBLE MRS. PINTO! 

So falls the curtain on Clarens, so ends 
the bitter sweet episode in minor of Hugh 
Longmore’s life. 

Mrs. Dormer and Joyce spend the re- 
maining weeks of autumn at the Italian 
lakes; Christmas sees them at San Remo, 
Mrs. Dormer having heard news that makes 
her wisely cautious of approaching Monte 
Carlo more mearly. And then, towards 
the end of Januury, spring bursts upon the 
Riviera. The mimosa’s golden clouds, the 
young corn’s emerald green, the almond 
blossoms, the violet-scents, remind Joyce, 
hourly, that Easter draws on apace, that 
her life, with all its still fair possibilities, 
may, in another few weeks, be hers no 
longer, but the property of Mr. John Far- 
intyre. ‘ 

Why, in this heaven of blue weather, 
not goonto Romeat once? Mrs. Dormer 
throws out the suggestion one delicious 
morning on the San Remo sea-walk, throws 
it out in a quiet, negative manner, savor- 
ing not of premeditation. Why not secure 
a short space of picture-seeing and Cam- 
pagna-visiting to themselves before the 
onerous. business of millinery and dress- 
making is forced upon their hands? 

‘“‘Or get over the onerous millinery 
business now, and go to Rome with an un- 
burthened conscience,’’ Joyce answers, her 
tone betokening more interest than the 
subject of bridal preparations usually 
awakens in her. ‘‘I have heard you say, 
mamma, that there are no shops, short of 
Paris, to compare with the Nice shops. 
Why not spend the next few weeks there? 
A change would put us in spirits, perhaps, 
nerve us up for the inevitable. I—I mean 
for Easter, and all that Easter will bring 
with it.” 

The girl breaks off her speech curtly, and 
with an over-rapid change of color. 

Is the moment a favorable one for giving 
a gentle blow to the absent ? Mrs. Dormer 
judges it to be so; and, for the first time 
since a certain momentous night in Clarens, 
approaches the forbidden subject of Roger 
Tryan. 

‘*If things had turned out differently, if 
we had the protection even of your father’s 
presence ’’—poor innocent Mr, Dormer 

VoL. XVITI.—s52. 





EDWARDES. 


looking after his teapots in Naples !—*‘ we 
might have spent the winter surrounded by 
our Nice friends. I had not sufficient 
moral courage to take you there, alone. 
Dear Lady Joan Majendie wrote to me, 
Joyce, when we were at Bellagio.”’ 

‘*She did so, mother. I remember the 
expression of your face as you read Lady 
Joan Majendie’s letter! ’’ 

‘* At the time I shrank from putting that 
letter into your hands, yet I can scarcely 
doubt that you guess at its contents. An 
old acquaintance, my poor child, whom 
you and I scarcely wish to encounter, is 
wintering with his friends at a convenient 
distance from the Monte Carlo gambling- 
tables-——”’ 

‘*You mean Roger Tryan,” interrupts 
Joyce, tracing a monogram—who shall say 
of what initials?p—with the point of her 
umbrella in the sand. ‘Dark hints in 
John Farintyre’s letters made me suspect 
the truth a good many weeks ago. But 
what if hc be? Lady Joan is also in Nice, 
and can protect us. Are we never to enter 
any town during the remainder of our 
mortal lives for fear of coming across Mr. 
Roger Tryan?”’ 

‘¢VYou do not think that to see him, an 
unpoetized fact, in the society of Major 
and Mrs. Pinto, would jar upon one’s 
taste P”’ 

‘*T think that all such weakness may be 
cured by heroic treatment, mother. The 
good old legend of the Spartans and the 
Helots teaches us that much! We spoke 
of these things before, if you remember,” 
Joyce adds with firmness, ‘fone night in 
Clarens, and we decided that for me to en- 
counter such a sight might be salutary. It 
could surely not be more dangerous to see 
Roger Tryan once, than to think of him 
constantly.’’ 

There is latent wisdom in these words 
that Mrs. Dormer is prompt to recognize. 
Joyce has not been getting on as well as 
could be wished of late. She works over- 
much at her music, like one who would fain 
force mental rest through bodily exhaustion, 
Her eyes are heavy of a morning, feverish 
at night. Her flesh wastes. The San 
Remo doctors have hinted at ‘* weak action 





of the heart.’’ Who shall say that to brave 
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the worst, to see Roger Tryan sunk in the 
social scale, a gambler, a castaway, to see 
him, even at the side of this terrible Mrs. 
Pinto, might not prove a wholesome 
tonic? 

Nothing of course would suit them better 
than to spend four or five weeks in Nice, if 
an apartment for so short a term could be 
hired. One might at least write letters of 
inquiry to some of the agents. 

‘*The place is really so large,’’ muses 
Mrs. Dormer. ‘‘ We should be so safely 
hemmed in by our own set of acquaintances 
that Iam tempted to run the risk. Such 
persons as Major and Mrs. Pinto would 
spend more of their time in the congenial 
atmosphere of Monte Carlo than in Nice. 
One might be half a winter there without 
encountering any of the deplorable class 
of English to which poor Mr, Tryan now 
belongs.’’ 

In which surmise little Mrs. Dormer, 
with all her surface knowledge of the world, 
proves wrong. 

The change of plans is carried out, an 
apartment secured, and for the first few days 
atter arriving in Nice everything goes on 
with deceitful smoothness. Old friends 
and acquaintances are to be met with at 
every turning ; cards of invitation pour in; 
Joyce’s color at the end of eight-and-forty 
hours begins to brighten. Mrs. Dormer, 
easily reassured in matters physiological, 
makes up her mind that stronger tonics 
will not be needed. All that the girl 
needed was change, “a restorative stimu- 
lant to the force-centres.’’ She had grown 
hipped at San Remo; had dreamed over 
her music too exclusively, lived alone too 
much ; eaten too little. Now, if one can 
but rouse her interest in the millinery or 
bridal business of the next four or five 
weeks—as a mere call on dormant energy, 
it matters little whether the occasion be one 
of pleasure or pain—steer clear, let us 
hope, of all that can re-kindle past folly, 
‘ futile sentiment, and afterwards trust to 
Roman sunshine, Roman sight-seeing, until 
Easter ! 

Things, I repeat, have gone on with de- 
ceitful smoothness for some days. Then 
appears a deus ex machina upon the scene. 
Then does Mrs. Dormer gain such insight 
into Deplorable Classes, their words and 
ways, as sends all optimist hope, all euphe- 
mistic commonplace, to the winds. 

And the insight comes at first-hand. The 
deus ex machina takes the form of this ter- 
rible Mrs. Pinto herself. 








CHAPTER XIV.—DETERIORATION. 

** CouCcHE-TOI, Mufti, couche-toi!’’ cries 
a voice in rasping Anglo-French accents. 
‘*Mr. Tryan, would you have the kindness 
to hold my poor darling’s chain. He has 
taken up the most uncomfortable trick of 
barking at odd-looking people. Couche- 
toi, Mufti, donc, mauvais sujet que tu es.’’ 

Nice lies aglow in the transparent Jan- 
uary noontide, and Nessie Pinto, with her 
scarlet umbrella, her lap-dog, her husband, 
and her husband’s friend, has for more 
than an hour paced up and down the most 
conspicuous allée of the Promenade des 
Anglais. Tiring of this at last, the lady 
turns into a side-path, where, by evil 
chance, two plainly-dressed English ladies 
sit reading under shadow of the palms ; the 
‘**odd-looking people’’ at whom Mufti, 
guided we may suppose by some finer 
canine instinct, has thought fit to bark— 
Joyce Dormer and her mother. 

Nessie is a tall-statured, large-limbed 
goddess, of the type Rubens loved to paint. 
A pyramid of bleached gold hair towers, 
cloud-like, above her forehead. She wears 
(even in this divinest sunshine) a complex- 
ion; item: inordinate jewelry, inordinate 
heels to her boots, overtight gloves, and a 
throat as heroically bared as that of a Ger- 
man student at a ball. 

Nessie Pinto is, by her own acknowledg- 
ment, thirty-four years old. 

Look at her in repose, the coal-black 
eyes well open, the scarlet lips tightly shut, 
and the sternest critic could scarcely fail 
of calling her a handsome woman. Let 
her grow animated, and—hey, presto !— 
charm vanishes, The smile is mean, dis- 
playing—fatal defect—more of gums than 
of teeth; the black eyes lack steadfast- 
ness; the complexion, brilliant though it 
be, is of texture too opaque to admit of a 
blush ; supposing, always, that the art of 
blushing were among Nessie Pinto’s ac- 
quirements ! 

The same critic watching Joyce Dormer 
in one of her least animated moods might, 
with argument on his side, dispute the 
girl’s claim to beauty, pronounce her ex- 
pression listless, her coloring insipid, her 
eyes, despite their blue, cold. But let 
Joyce Dormer wake up, touch the strings 
of her Stradivarius, speak of a theme or of 
a person she loves, and mark the change— 
the eloquent blood quick mantling under 
the too-clear skin, the rare smile displaying 
a row of porcelain teeth, the flashes of light 
and darkness, of tenderness and indigna- 
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tion, to which the ‘‘cold” blue eyes can 
be the channel ! 

The beauty of the woman, in brief, is 
physical; of the earth, earthy, a coarse 
page that the crowd who run may read. 
The loveliness of the girl is spiritual; 
something to be felt, like a verse by Shel- 
ley, or a melody by Schubert. 

And at the present miserable crisis of 
Joyce Dormer’s history the beauty that is 
of the earth, earthy, would seem, beyond 
doubt or question, to be in the ascendant. 

‘*Mamma, did you remark who passed 
upon our left?’’ asks the poor girl, very 
low, and with a trembling lip. ‘‘* That 
lady must be Mrs. Pinto. Yes, there can 


be no doubt about it. We have heard the | 


description so often of the Frenchified hus- 
band, the umbrella, the lap-dog, and Roger 
Tryan.” And though Joyce feels that the 


heart in her breast has turned to ice, she | 
brings out the name of her old lover with | 


a kind of forced courage. 


Marking her place with a slender, gloved | 
finger, Mrs. Dormer looks up from her | 


book, ‘‘ Mill on Liberty.”’ It is one of her 


few dogmas that no one day should pass | 
without reading a chapter of John Stuart | 


or Buckle, ‘‘ simply as a kind of tuning- 


fork, to raise one’s mind above the dead- | 


level pitch of frivolity.’ Her gray eyes, 
fresh and wondering as a child’s, turn pla- 
cidly in the direction whither Joyce had 
bidden her look. 


‘‘The people with the umbrella and the | 


dog—for a moment it occurred to me that 
the creature might have barked at us under 
orders. Yes, | remarked them. This ter- 
rible Mrs. Pinto, if it be she, is really 
handsome, or would be handsome, wth 
education, and without paint. One mourns 
always over a_ nice-looking, hopelessly 
vulgar woman. The world is not so full 
of beauty that we can afford to have raw 
material thrown away.’’ 

The speech is characteristic. If Mrs. 
Dormer meditated destruction to her worst 
enemy, she would plan her campaign from 
the vantage-ground of taste ; would scathe 
her foe by some calmly crushing analysis of 
flounce, head-dress, or complexion, yet 
give no sign that human passion, not 
artistic feeling, lent animus to the blow. 

‘“Would you have believed, mother, 
that any man’s taste could so deteriorate? 


I regret nothing, of course 8 

Mrs. Dormer’s pulse gives just one throb 
of triumph, 

“ And everything connected with Roger 





Tryan belongs to the dear old days that 
are past and done with. Yet to think of a 
taste that was once refined, to think of the 
Roger Tryan we knew, sinking to associates 
like these !’’ 

On occasions, rare, and pointedly well- 
selected, Mrs. Dormer’s vision changes 
focus. She becomes short-sighted now. 
Disengaging a double eye-glass from her 
waist-belt, she holds it up for some seconds 
upon the bridge of her delicate nose. 





|  ‘*I quite agree with you, my love, about 
| deterioration in a general way. You did 
| not, I think, read that little book of Pro- 
| fessor Lankester’s? Really, his remarks 
| about our ruined cousins, the Ascidians, 
are most suggestive. Are we hopelessly 
| degenerate? Is the whole human race 
drifting on to the condition of an intellec- 
| tual barnacle, or is it not ?”’ 

At this question, still more at the smooth, 
chill tone in which it is put, Joyce turns 
impatiently aside. 

“We have,” proceeds Mrs. Dormer cheer- 
fully—‘* men and women, as well as barna- 
cles—three possibilities open to us: bal- 
ance, elaboration, degeneracy. There is 
no standing still. As regards the group 
| around yonder red umbrella, I must con- 
fess the different members composing it 
| appear to me in singularly harmonious 

keeping.” 


| “Mother 

‘*T speak with deliberation, Joyce. Ac- 
companying such a lady, and such a lap- 
dog, it is natural and fitting, within a 
given radius of Monte Carlo, to see a 
pair of do-nothing, hope-nothing English 
loungers, who have once been gentlemen.” 

‘*Once been? Mother, you are severe. 
Do you mean that Roger Tryan could ever 
cease to be that ?”’ 

The group around the red umbrella is 
by this time far out of hearing of Mrs. 
and Miss Dormer’s voices. But as Joyce 
speaks Tryan’s name he turns (in obedi- 
ence, it would seem, to a short whisper 
from Nessie Pinto) and recognizes her. 

The man and girl who, during two or 
three love-lit months, found heaven, a pas- 
sionate one, each in the other’s eyes, have 
met again—thus! 

Moved by a sudden reasonless impulse, 
Joyce Dormer starts to her feet. She 
forgets Major and Mrs. Pinto, forgets all 
the eyes and tongues of the crowded Prom- 
enade des Anglais. It seems to her only 
that her lost lover’s face says ‘* Come,’’ 
and that she must obey him. 
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Mrs. Dormer, who forgets nothing, rises 
also. Shutting up John Stuart Mill, Mrs. 
Dormer rests her firm, small hand upon 
her daughter’s arm, stands for a moment or 
two as though absorbed in the fair pano- 
rama of the sea and shore, then turns away 
in an exactly opposite direction to that 
taken by Roger Tryan and the Pintos. 

“Tt is time for us to be going homeward, 
Joyce. Glorious though this sunshine is, 
I should like to have one more practice of 
our new ‘Poéme Symphonique,’ and our 
friends have promised to be with us early.’’ 

For already Mrs. Dormer has started a 
weekly afternoon, one that even amid the 
furmidable competition of Nice “after- 
noons’’ bids fair for popularity. 

‘* What were we speaking about ?’’ she 
runs on, with the perfect naturalness that 
is the most difficult of arts. ‘*Mr. Tryan, 
of course, and those distressing friends of | 
his. Yes, poor Roger was a gentleman by | 
birth ; I used, once, to think a gentleman 
in taste. But he has gone down-hill fast.”’ 

Mrs. Dormer shows sufficient interest 
in Roger Tryan’s pace to give a pretty 
shudder. 

‘*We are the slaves, all of us, of envi- 
ronment. A white poppy, you know, loses | 
its whiteness if it grow among colored ones. 
Should Roger Tryan change as much dur- 
ing the next two years ashe has done during 
the last, he will have sunk below the level 
of his friend and associate—Nessie Pinto’s 
husband.”’ 

And it would be hard, even for Mrs. 
Dormer, to utter a prediction more cruel. 





CHAPTER XV.—SHE THAT IS KINDEST. 

NEssIE PinTo’s husband is a slim-waisted, 
shabbyish, orange-bearded little major, 
verging on fifty. Something in the cut of 
his gaiters, the arrangement of his neck- 
tie, some expression in the furtive eyes that 
never, for an instant, encounter yours, 
would make you, at a first glance, connect 
Pinto with British bookmaking and the 
British ring. At the next, you are inclined 
to set him down as the out-at-elbows man- 
ager of a traveling French circus, his big- 
checked suit, much-worn yellow gloves, 
and Frenchified air—shall we add, his wife 
and Mufti?—giving Major Pinto a foreign | 
varnish, to which, perhaps, an article of | 
plain home manufacture might be prefer- | 
able. 

Did not Tallyrand say he misdoubted any 
Englishman who spoke French too well ? 

Pinto, in a certain sense, speaks French | 





too well; ungrammatically as a porter, but 
with an absence of foreign accent, an ac- 
quaintance with idiom, especially the idiom 
of the gaming-table and the turf, that ren- 
der Frenchmen themselves (such French- 
men as are his fellows in the neighborhood 
of Nice and Monaco), uncertain as to his 
nationality. 

In what branch of our service Nessie’s 
husband obtained his rank of major, I am 
ignorant. He shows a shyness, not un- 
common among brave men, in speaking of 
his military achievements; but will boast 
freely enough of old sporting exploits in 
the eastern counties, and has been known, 
when unusually sentimental in the small 
hours, to allude, over a fourth glass of 
whisky and water, to his ‘* boyish days at 
Eton.”’ 

The Pintos’ means of subsistence may 
be represented by X._ Nessie, in her higher 
flights of rhetoric, has also been heard to 
talk of Pinto’s allowance. But, then, 
Nessie has also been heard to talk of ‘‘ our 
county,’’ ‘‘our conservative influence,’’ 
‘* Pinto’s family,’’ ‘‘ Pinto’s stud of horses.” 
Conjecturally, it is believed that this gen- 
tleman was once connected with the stables 
of a notorious peer at Newmarket. As a 
matter of fact, it is known that he quitted 
Newmarket abruptly, on the morrow of a 
darkly inauspicious two thousand, never 
more to show his face in that or any other 
English racing locality. 

Upon the surface, Major Pinto’s way of 
living would seem unpremeditated as a 
butterfly’s—now shooting in Corsica, now 
baccarat-playing in Naples and Florence, 
now gambling—looking on, perhaps, at 
the ventures of his wife, rather than actu- 
ally risking money of his own—at Monte 
Carlo. I should also add, as a possible 
source of revenue, the friendship, during 
the past two years, of Roger Tryan. 

How did that friendship come about? 
How sank the high-souled son, the chival- 
rous lover, the man whose breath was more 
than a bond from other men, to association 
so unworthy ? 

The writer who could solve that question, 
analyze the hold coarseness will gain, under 
some adverse conditions, upon men of deli- 
cate moral fibre, might contribute a chapter 
worth reading to the natural history of 
human weakness. 


To start with, there was the factor that 
brings about half the loves and friendships 
in the world—propinquity. 
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In the first gloomy days succeeding his| Nessie’s gratitude was exaggerated, an 
father’s death and his own altered fortune, | averted tumble from a donkey scarcely 
it chanced that Roger Tryan came across affording ground for melodramatic self- 
Nessie and her husband at one of the, sacrifice. Her complexion, poor dear 
remoter Bavarian watering-places. Some | Woman, was too much made up for morn- 
years before, when Tryan was a Cambridge | ing wear in Langen Waldstein. Her aspi- 
undergraduate, he and Pinto had formed, | rates and her syntax were alike open to 
or so the fact stood recorded in the major’s | animadversion. 
plastic memory, a hunting-field acquaint- | But see what nobility of heart was hers, 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ance. This acquaintance, renewed in a| what courage, what staunchness! 
spot where a two-days’ old Zimes, sulphur- Roger Tryan, bear in mind, had been 
water, buckhorn carvings, and a mid-day | newly galled to the quick. He felt bitter 
German dinner, were the main resources, | against Joyce Dormer for her infidelity, 
soon developed into intimacy; accident | bitter against the whole tribe of worldly 
ripened it into something, which, lacking | mothers, and the love yielded by their too 
a better word, we may call friendship. In | obedient daughters, not to a suitor him- 
the course of a hill excursion to some | self, but to the suitor’s acres. Women of 
neighboring ruins, Roger Tryan dutifully | cultivation, of birth, of the world. Aye, 
attendant at the side of Mrs. Pinto’s| of those he had had ample experience. 
donkey, it came to pass that the lady’s | Was not Nessie Pinto richer in the fair 
steed slipped, and that her cavalier, in | womanly qualities of compassion and un- 
saving her from an awkward fall, met him- | selfishness than nine-tenths of them ? 
self with a sprained ankle. And thus it happened, with a little help 
The circumstances were by no means ro- | from without, that the rupture between 
mantic, the sprain was not severe. For | Joyce Dormer and the man she loved be- 
more than a week, however, Roger could | came irreparable ! 
not put his foot to the ground, and during Pre-eminent among the small English 
this week, Mrs. Pinto, carried away by the | colony at Langen Waldstein was Lady 
grateful impulses of the moment, constituted | Joan Majendie, head of the great banking 
herself his nurse. house of Majendie & Colquhoun ; a slight 
And to do so required some amount of | acquaintance of Roger Tryan’s, an intimate 
moral hardihood. Major Pinto, within | friend of Mrs. Dormer’s. In using the 
four-and-twenty hours of the accident, was | term head of the firm, I speak advisedly. 
obliged to run away on business—that | Does not every one know what place Mr. 
inscrutable, that convenient Pinto business, | Majendie—at this particular period going 
of which no man has ever known the | through a ‘‘cure’’ for rheumatism—holds 
nature! He remained absent ten days. | in the firm and in his domestic relations? 
But Nessie was not a woman to flinch at | Mrs. Dormer was never without the amia- 
trifles; certainly not a woman to stifle | ble infirmity of title-loving common to the 
grateful impulses out of regard for the | bestofus. It was her pleasure also to have 
shallow good opinion of the world. The | a side entrance into as many different Lon- 
thirty or forty English people in Langen | don circles as possible; the gay, the liter- 
Waldstein might surmise, lift their eyebrows, | ary, the artistic, the Other-worldly. 
shake their heads, and pass upon the other Lady Joan Majendie constituted her 
side, an’ they listed. Nessie had the cour- | Open Sesame to the Other-worldly. 
age of her opinions through it all. She At seasons when she has felt sure of her 
was seen each morning tripping across the | audience—notably in Joyce’s absence— 
Kurgarten with flowers and wild strawber- | little Mrs. Dormer has been. known to 
ries to Roger Tryan’s hotel. She chatted | speak of her dearest Lady Joan as ‘‘ that 
beside the invalid on his balcony, played | saint.”’ 
chess for his amusement, dined with him— Well, that saint was here, in Langen 
yes, and after dinner, a hundred or so | Waldstein, bent on upsetting the belief of 
eyes from the Kurgarten looking on, would | an idolatrous Catholic peasantry, while the 
prevail upon him to smoke his pipe and | poor banker meekly made his dinner off 
sip his brandy-and-seltzer (of which she | herbs or sipped and sat in sulphur. And 
partook), exactly as she might have done | on the first day Roger Tryan was able to 





had Major Pinto been present. limp forth from his hotel, leaning on Mrs. 
It was this conduct, I think, that first | Pinto’s arm (he could have got along well 
won Tryan’s respect. alone, but Nessie insisted upon enacting 
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walking-stick), Lady Joan Majendie, bus- 
tling around on conversion work, in her 
poke bonnet, blue spectacles, and with her 
bag full of halfpenny German tracts, met, 
and cut him. 

One may honestly think that, in doing 
so, the saint acted according to her lights. 
Roger Tryan’s late conduct, in respect of 
his father’s debts, had sunk him to zero in 
Lady Joan’s good graces. These high- 
flown deeds of abnegation were, according 
to her system of ethics, pure Quixotism, a 
branch of human weakness to which saints, 
when solid pounds, shillings, and pence are 
concerned, are specially inimical. And 
now—‘‘ Ah, my friend,’’ wrote Lady Joan, 
in a solemn note of warning to Mrs. Dor- 
mer, ‘‘ now, his engagement to your dear 
Joyce scarce broken off, his social down- 
fall fresh in men’s minds, Mr. Tryan is to 
be seen, publicly advertising himself at the 
side of a creature like this!” 

Possibly, if Lady Joan Majendie’s visit- 
ing-lists could have been scanned, creatures 
as faulty as Nessie Pinto had been found 
there. But these would be well-married 
creatures, or high-born creatures, or crea- 


tures strict, exceedingly, as to the tithing | 


of mint, anise, and cummin. Hard and 


fast lines must be drawn somewhere, espe- | 


cially by a saint who is connected with the 
mammon of unrighteousness through big 
banking interests. And, as I have said, 
Lady Joan Majendie, coming across Tryan 
and Nessie Pinto as they were slowly walk- 
ing along the Langen Waldstein Kurgarten, 
looked very straight indeed from behind 
her blue spectacles, and cut Roger Tryan 
dead. 

He enjoyed the humor of the thing im- 
mensely at the time, so did his companion. 
Major Pinto returned that evening, his 
business over, and Nessie, who really had 
a pretty talent for acting, depicted the 
scene in an improvised poke bonnet, a pair 
of spectacles, and a bag, supposed to be 
full of ‘** goody’’ literature, for her hus- 
band’s diversion. 

But Lady Joan Majendie’s cutting was 
only the beginning of the end, and it may 
well be that the humor of the situation 
wore off to Roger Tryan’s mind as he be- 
came more practically used to it. 

In Langen Waldstein, as among certain 
London sets, the Majendie opinion carried 
weight—was acted upon. People had no 
worse things to say of Roger than that he 
was his own enemy, a Don Quixote, run- 
ning his head against perpetual wind-mills ; 
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a Bayard, walking on too high a plane for 
our poor nineteenth-century consciences ! 
But how could ladies bow to Bayard when 
he elected to spend his mornings, after- 
noons, and evenings in the society of those 
terrible Pintos? Was not the easiest, the 
obvious solution, to follow the example of 
that dear, wise, old serpent, Lady Joan— 
not bow at all? 

And then it was that Joyce, remorse- 
stricken under the sense that she had treated 
him ignobly, eager for explanation, willing 
to repair her mother’s first injustice and 
consider the world well lost so that she 
might but lose it for Roger Tryan—then it 
was that the girl heard of her lost lover in 
connection with Major and Mrs. Pinto. 

‘* Break the painful truth to Joyce as 
tenderly as youcan,” wrote dear Lady Joan 
in asecond letter to Mrs. Dormer. ‘‘If, 
indeed, you judge it wise to let Joyce know 
the truth at all. Mr. Roger Tryan is the 
devoted attendant of a quite too notorious 
Mrs. Pinto. I am afraid from what Mr. 
Majendie tells me,”—on rare occasions 
poor Mr. Majendie was thus pushed to the 
fore in the capacity of stalking-horse,— 
‘that it does not better matters to add, 
Mr. Roger Tryan is the friend of Mrs. 
Pinto’s husband.”’ 


The Langen Waldstein episode took 
place more than two years before the date 
of my story, and during these two years 
Roger ‘Tryan’s chance-formed intimacy 
with the Pintos has remained unbroken. 
His poverty, it must be borne in mind, was 
relative; an income remaining to him 
after the elder Tryan’s debts were paid that 
to many a small landholder or country 
vicar would seem competence, and that 
afforded much nice picking to his friend, 
Major Pinto; for this gentleman has ever 
believed, with Panurge, that it is a divine 
thing to lend, an heroic virtue to owe, and 
carries out his ideal of heroism fully in his 
every-day practice. 

** We'll finish the winter off comfortably 
here in Nice,” remarks Nessie’s husband, 
as the trio saunter back from the Prome- 
nade des Anglais to Tryan’s hotel, where 
the usual lunch and champagne await 
them; ‘‘spend the summer in Savoy—- 
Eaux-les-Bains, or some of those places 
where a little quiet, friendly play goes on 
under the rose, and then run down to Cor- 
sica, say, in November. If a man can 
have a dinner of seven dishes with good 
wine for nothing anywhere, ’tis in Corsica. 
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But, you know, my dear fellow,’’ runs on | 
Pinto genially, ‘‘we must really set up | 
joint housekeeping when next we settle 
down. Nessie says so.’’ Roger Tryan at 
the present moment occupies a bachelor 
apartment in the Hétel des Trois Empe- 
reurs, while Major and Mrs. Pinto board 
at a second-class pension outside the town 
—that dreary Pension Potpourri to which 
Mrs. Skelton and her daughters gave the | 
name of home. ‘I’ve never known Nessie 
wrong yet in the matter of pounds, shill- 
ings, and pence. Whatever plans we de- 
cide on for the summer, we must take a | 
flat between us next winter, and settle down | 
to joint-stock housekeeping. It would be | 
an economy in the end.’’ 

And an economy, no doubt, joint-stock 
housekeeping would prove—to Major and | 
Mrs. Pinto! 


CHAPTER XVI.—TO MONTE CARLO. 

I HAVE said that Mrs. Dormer’s weekly 
reception bids fair for popularity ; it com- 
prises more than the usual elements of suc- 
cess to-day. Two or three professional 
musical artists who gracefully keep them- 
selves in the background in order that the 
amateurs shall shine; a young English 
lord, celebrated by his political pamphlets, 
a la Bradlaugh; an Austrian count with 
delicate Van Dyck fingers, a hectic flush, 
and a zither; some art-critics; a well- 
known, bare-throated, much-jeweled Span- 
ish duke; an Italian poet, whose best meal 
of the day is made at the five o’clock tea- 
tables of intellectual ladies; a big, but 
well-thawed Oxford don; and three or 
four of the prettiest English women in 
Nice. 

The reception is a success, and Joyce, 
whose face and manner are fuller of bright- | 
ness than usual, brings tones such as she 
never brought before from the strings of 
Stradivarius. When all is over, however, 
when the last guest has departed and the | 
sombre January twilight fills the room, the | 
poor child sinks with weary relief into a | 
chair beside the olive-wood fire, and gazes | 
into its ruddy depths with tired, aching 
eyes. 

Carefully studying her daughter from the 








opposite chimney-corner, herself in shadow, | 
Mrs. Dormer discerns that her cheek is of | 
mortal pallor, the attitude of her limbs | 
nerveless; a hollow, worn look is about 
A little time more, if ed 
continue to make downward progress like 
this, and Joyce will be a girl no longer. | 


her temples. 


| some socialist invective. 


Restless stirrings of vain passion, regrets 
beyond the reach of self-interest, beyond 


| the power of will, are already doing their 


dreary work on outline and complexion. 
A little time more—Mrs. Dormer realizes 


| the fact with a start—and she might wake, 


some fine morning, to find herself the 
mother of an oldish daughter, if happily, 
next Easter 

Joyce breaks the silence abruptly, in a 
voice that rings almost with harshness 
through the refined, violet-scented room: 

‘* Mother, how tired one gets of art and 
art-talk, and cultivated people, altogether, 
does one not?” 

Mrs. Dormer answers in her most level, 





| most evasive tone: 


‘**T fancy our little party was a success, 
Joyce. Our socialist lord really gave us 
Dear old Filippo 
Filippi recited only one poem on the wrongs 
of Italy, but recited it well. Our Austrian’s 
Van Dyck fingers were delighted on the 
zither. And as to you, Joyce——’”’ 

‘* T surpassed myself, mamma. My play- 
ing was like that of Joachim in his youth, 
with a touch of Neruda in her prime. My 
looks were those of a Saint Cecilia. A bit 
of Mimosa that fell from my hair was dis- 
tinctly precious. Unfortunately, these sug- 
ared things do not improve by keeping. I 
was told last winter at another afternoon 
party, here in Nice, that my head was like 
an abstraction of Fra Angelico’s, nay, even 
like a saint upon a gold ground of Cima- 
bue’s. The same discriminative critic, in 
rather more affected accents, told me the 
same thing to-day. Ought I to feel flattered, 
do you think ?’’ 

Mrs. Dormer skips nimbly away from the 
subject of intellectual tea-parties. 

‘You are physically overtaxed, child. 
You put too much emotion into your play- 
ing. That is the danger of the violin. Emi- 
nent medical men have told me so. To play 
as you have done to-day involves a state of 
‘nerve-storm,’ for which the performer has 
to pay dearly afterwards. And we have so 
much to get through this evening.’’ Mrs. 
Dormer consults a tiny set of tablets that 
hang from her waist-belt—‘‘ Lady Joan 


| Majendie’s dinner ; Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s tab- 


leaux vivants ; the Countess of Cairngorm’s 
séance a 

‘* With a freshly-imported medium from 
New York and entirely novel effects in 
the way of spirit-wrappings and lime-light. 
What a programme of pleasure! First the 
world.’’ 
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‘*The world! In Lady Joan Majendie’s | live. When I saw Roger Tryan this morn- 
| ing, in the companionship,”’ says the girl, 


house ?”’ 

‘* Yes, mother. These suave, serious | 
parties, with their vines and plats, and pet | 
dignitaries and unctuous talk, are the very | 
acme of worldliness. Then the flesh. Then | 
the e 

‘** My love !”’ 

‘¢Mamma, I am in no mood for any of it. | 
I am sick, sick at heart to-night, weary, to | 
desperation.” 

And in truth there is a white fixed look | 
round her lips that Mrs, Dormer knows; a 
look with which Mrs. Dormer grew unpleas- 
antly familiar at the time of Roger Tryan’s 
dismissal. 

‘‘Tf you are really overdone, Joyce, we 
will give up our engagements—nothing can 
be easier than to send excuses to all these 
people—and spend a quiet evening by our- 
selves. See,’’ says Mrs. Dormer, drawing 
a letter cheerfully from her pocket; ‘I 
have something of a very important and 
very pleasant nature to consult you about. 
You know that I heard from John Farintyre 
this morning ?”’ 

‘* Yes, mamma.” 

The nearer they get to Easter, the more 
does Joyce relegate the Farintyre corre- 
spondence to her mother. 

**Well, he wants me to find out your 
taste clandestinely, poor fellow, about the 
re-setting of some family diamonds. One 
of the best London houses has furnished 
patterns, which he encloses, and My 
dear Joyce, are you listening to a single 
word that I say, or are you not ?”’ 

Mrs. Dormer has crossed to her daughter’s 
side. She stands there, John Farintyre’s 
letter, the diamonds from one of the best 
London houses, between her hands, 

For a moment or two Joyce remains 
dumb, motionless; then she starts quickly 
to her feet, such a blaze of color, of warmth, 
of eager passionate longing, overspreading 
her tired face as makes her more than lovely. 

‘*Mamma, dearest, you have been very 
good to me all my life, and I—have given 
you nothing but anxiety in return. That 
is the usual debtor and creditor account, I 
suppose, between parents and children. 
You are all goodness now. You wish, for 
my own sake, that I should be married, 
find a worthy husband in poor Mr. Farin- 
tyre, settle down, as other girls do, take an 
interest in my diamonds and my visiting- 
list, and be content. And I—mother, I 
will tell you the truth—I fret more over the 
happiness which I have lost, every day I 





with miserable emphasis, ‘‘ of Ais friends, 
I knew that, were he to raise a finger, to- 
morrow I would be his wife, I would follow 
him, aye, to the uttermost ends of the 
world ia 

‘* Joyce!” 

**Oh, it is humiliating—shameful. I 
know everything you would say beforehand. 


| You cannot blush for my weakness more 


than I blush for it myself. Still, it is so. 
If sometimes I find myself thinking un- 
awares of the sweetness there might be in 
life, I am really thinking of him. If I 
dream at night that my wedding-day has 
come, that I am taking oaths of love and 
faith before the altar, Roger Tryan—not 
the other—is at my side.’’ 

‘* All this is too painful.’’ 

Poor Mrs. Dormer, in truth, looks and 
feels as though earth, this excellent little 
planet that holds banking firms, titled 
persons, diamond necklaces, John Farin- 
tyres, were crumbling beneath her feet. 

‘*The more painful, because it is fact. 
However, you need not be afraid for me,”’ 
adds Joyce hurriedly. ‘* The worst is over. 
Considering that I have had strength to 
live through the last two years, I am not 
likely to die of a broken heart now. Not 
likely to die, and still——- Oh, mother! 
taking me in kindest pity, and knowing, 
as only you can, what a wreck my life is, 
will you grant me a favor to-night ?”’ 

** Joyce, do not look at me like that. Of 
course I will grant you any favor you choose 
to ask. You want to send excuses to Lady 
Joan, to the other people. It shall be done. 
You want—yes, dear child, I read your 
thoughts—to go away from Nice. We will 
start for Rome immediately. Our coming 
here was a mistake. It can beset straight 
at the very small cost of paying one month’s 
rent of this apartment. Naturally you are 
distressed at having to witness such a scene 
as came before our eyes to-day. You would 
like——’”’ 

**T would like, mamma,” cries Joyce, 
with ashen, pleading face, ‘‘ to go over to 
Monte Carlo to-night. I have heard you 
say often that Monte Carlo was a thing to 
be studied, a‘scene to be looked at, as we 
look at Pompeii or Herculaneum, without 
ethical bias. Well, and now I 
ask you, as I never asked anything before 
in my life, to take me there !” 

The request, set down in black-and- 
white, may seem cold enough; made by 
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Joyce with voice, eyes, lips, all quivering 
at passion’s white heat, even Mrs, Dormer 
melts—not without the sanction of reason. 
Persons accustomed to the sick will tell you 
how, in certain maladies, a patient, fever- 
tossed and distraught, has been known to 
dream of an herb or drug ignored by physi- 
cians that shall be his cure. Who can say 
that some kindred instinct is not working 
in Joyce’s sick heart, that the truest stroke 
of policy may not be to humor her in her 
whim ? 

** Would you wound yourself voluntarily, 


Joyce? Dear Lady Joan, from a sense of 


duty, has made inquiries about a most pain- 
ful subject. Five evenings a week, it is 


said, these terrible Pintos spend at Monte | 


Carlo! Surely I need not add more. You 


cannot wish for a repetition of this morn- | 
ing’s scene—this morning’s scene, height- | 
ened by all the wretched accessories of | 


Monte Carlo ?”’ 

“I wish to visit the place to-night, 
mother. From beginning to end of our 
music this afternoon, Stradivarius seemed 
to be giving me one message, pressing upon 
me one piece of advice—‘ Monte Carlo. 
Go to Monte Carlo.’ 


major and in minor, spoken by Beethoven | 


and Mozart and Spohr! Oh, mamma, 
can it be possible that to-night may be a 
turning-point, not for my outward life— 
that, of course, is settled—but for my heart, 
my peace? 


it not worth the trial ?”’ 

Mrs. Dormer looks obdurate—sure sign 
that it is Mrs. Dormer’s intention to sur- 
render. 

‘*The scheme is quite too wild. See 
how late it is, Joyce. It is nearly six al- 
ready.’’ 

‘*The ‘gamblers’ 
past seven, mamma. I have learned these 
wicked things through some of our unctu- 
ous friends’ denunciation of them.”’ 

“ And our engagements? If Lady Joan 
Majendie should hear——’”’ 

“T cannot see that we must shape our | 
lives to please Lady Joan Majendie. Lady | 
Joan has been to Monte Carlo herself on 
errands of proselytism. Who shall say | 
that you and I, mother, may not make | 
some convert to-night ?” 

“But for you to be seen there alone—I 
mean with so inefficient a duenna as my- 
self?’’ Little Mrs. Dormer glances dis- 
paragingly at her own over-youthful image 
in the mirror. ‘It would simply not be 


I heard the words in | 


If there be a chance, a possi- | 
bility, of my getting into a better road, is | 


train’ goes at half- | 


| 
| cumstances,”’ 
| 
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mem for us, unprotected, to show 
our faces on such a scene.’ 

‘**Of course it would not ?”’ cries Joyce. 
‘*It behooves us, therefore, to take a pro- 
tector. Where could we find better security 
than in the white locks of Filippo Filippi? 

| You know that our poor poet, if he had 
| the means, would go with us to any part of 
| Europe. !’—-with quick, un- 





Ah, mamma! 
wonted effusion she snatches her mother’s 

| hand, she raises it to her lips—*‘shall I 
ever be able to repay you for your good- 

| ness? Shall Il ever forget your unselfish- 
ness in allowing me to do this thing ?”’ 

| ‘I—I wish one knew whether it was 

| correct, a bonnet or a hat ?’’ murmurs the 

elder lady, softly troubled. 

If the very temptation of Eve came toa 
woman of Mrs. Dormer’s type, her per- 
plexity would be one of taste. Would it 
be correct to accept that apple from a com- 
parative stranger, or would it not? 


CHAPTER XVII.—SOLD. 
THE preparations for their evening ad- 
venture are gone through with feverish 
| haste by Joyce. Notes of excuse are writ- 
ten and dispatched; Filippo Filippi is 
told, on a tiny sheet of pink paper, in 
| Joyce’s prettiest Italian, that two forlorn 
donzelle mean, in less than an hour’s time, 
to put themselves under his chivalrous es- 
cort. Then comes a harder task to the 
girl’s over-wrought powers—she must eat ; 
Mrs. Dormer, whose sense of common- 
| place bodily comfort is always in its right 
| place, averring that whatever else be doubt- 
| ful, an improvised dinner before they start 
is essential, 
_ Human beings are exceedingly compli- 
_ cated machines, wound up by putting food 
| into their mouths. With a prospect of un- 
| usual strain before one, let cold chicken 
and a glass of good Orvieto be taken as the 
best possible source of moral strength. 
Let the machine be wound up! 
| Joyce strives bravely to obey. She drinks 
ja glass of wine, she forces down morsel 
| after morsel of food, feeling as though each 
must choke her and prove the last. Then 
| she dresses, her mother’s finer intuitions 
_ having solved the important question of fit 
| attire for Monte Carlo by gaslight—beaver 
| hats, tied under the chin like those worn 
by Jane Austen’s heroines; black dresses, 
_ black gloves, no ornaments, above all, no 
veils. ‘A veil worn under doubtful cir- 
says Mrs. Dormer, ‘‘ may be 
construed into an excuse. An excuse is a 
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self-accusation. It is one of those small 
matters about which a woman of delicate 
feeling cannot be too solicitous.’””’ Ten 
minutes later they are making their way 
along the narrow, ill-lighted street in which 
Filippo Filippi lives. 

‘* If Filippo should be out, should never 
have received our note!’’ Joyce suggests 
this as they wait inside the port-cochére of 
the poet’s house, a slow-footed old portress 
having gone up to the fourth étage in search 
of him. 

‘* Worse still, if there should be a Sig- 
nora Filippi,’? adds Mrs. Dormer placidly. 

For courageous ladies hunting lions, with 
a view to afiernoon exhibition, are wholly 
ignorant of the lion’s domestic comings 
and goings. Such cambric as the poet dis- 
plays above his surtout is irreproachable. 
Notes sent through the post to a certain 
address command his presence. Filippo 
Filippi and his recitals are to be met at all 
the ‘‘best’’ houses in Nice. 


the mind of a giver of parties, a purveyor 
of celebrities, be troubled ? 

“If there be a Signora Filippi, and she 
say nay—a hundred times nay—we will go 
to Monte Carlo!’’ cries Joyce, with nerv- 
ous haste. “Absurd to think that two 


strong-minded Englishwomen could not, | 


under all circumstances, protect them- 
selves! Why, with such a manner as I can 
put on when I choose,’’ and the girl draws 
her slender throat aloft, ‘‘I might pass 
quite well, little mother, for your chape- 
ron.”’ 

The contingency, however, does not ar- 
rive. The Signora of Mrs. Dormer’s imag- 
ination exists not. Ere the portress has 
had time to shuffle down the hundred steps 
leading from the fourth story, Filippo him- 
self appears upon the scene. Filippo, fur- 
cloaked, shivering with true southern chill- 
iness, at having to face a breath of evening 
air, but gallantly ready to accompany two 
pretty women to any part of Europe—so 


long, of course, as the price of his railway | 


ticket be paid out of the pretty women’s 
pockets ! 
Filippo Filippi content, like many an- 


other Italian patriot, to live out of the | 


country for which, in rhyme, he is ready 


to give his blood, is a tall, grandly-built | 


Florentine of fifty-five or sixty, a man, every 
inch a poet—white-bearded, eagle-eyed, 
with a Titianesque head set finely on his 
shoulders, with just a flavor of garlic per- 
vading his courtly presence. 


With what | 
further details as to wife or fortune need | 


The fur on 


Filippo Filippi’s cloak may be past its 
prime; he wears a pair of oft-cleaned 
lemon-colored gloves, a pair of antique- 
polished shoes, a white cravat of the fashion 
of thirty years ago ; and still the nameless 
look which, lacking a better word, we call 
distinction, is his. 

Even among the cosmopolitan rabble 
that at this hour throngs the Nice platform, 
men feel inclined to ask the shabby old 
poet’sname. Men feel inclined todo more 
than ask the names of the two English 
ladies, with their refined fair faces, their 
quiet dress and demeanor, whom the shabby 
old poet accompanies. 

‘*Let us hide ourselves away, mother,”’ 
whispers Joyce, when they at length suc- 
ceed in finding an empty carriage. ‘‘ Make 
Filippo Filippi understand that we are 
spectators, not actors in the scene. Per- 
suade him, above all, to speak no word of 
French or English.’’ She adds this quick- 
ly, and with a backward glance towards 
the station. ‘‘ I have a suspicion that Major 
| and Mrs. Pinto are close behind us. If we 
| do not betray ourselves by our speech, we 
| may reach Monte Carlo unnoticed.”” The 
warning is given only just intime. Barely 
have they taken their places in the farther, 
least-lighted compartment, barely has Mrs. 
Dormer whispered a significant hint to 
| Filippo Filippi, when a loud voice and 

laugh are heard approaching along the 
| platform. A moment later, and Mrs. Pinto, 
| with bangles rattling and ribbons flowing— 
| Mrs. Pinto, her husband, her dog, and 
| Roger Tryan, come to a halt immediately 
| beside the door of the carriage that holds 
| Joyce Dormer. 

‘*Room here ?’’ asks Pinto, putting in 
his head with his air of easy familiarity. 
**That’s all right. Tryan—Nessie! Here 
you are. Empty carriage, or only a Moun- 

| seer or two.’’ For here Major Pinto catches 
sight of Filippo Filippi’s distinctly un- 
British head. ‘* Come, jump in.”’ 

But Mrs. Pinto hesitates. ‘‘ ‘ Dogs and 

persons under twenty-one years of age’ not 
| admitted to the gaming-tables by a paternal 

administration,’’ she observes playfully. 
| “ What in the world are we going to do with 
Mufti ?”’ 

** You should have thought of that before 
you let Mufti follow you, my love,’’ cries 
| Major Pinto. 

Whatever the real state of things between 
this husband and this wife—and that it is 
a volcanic state, all such persons as know 
them well can certify—the surface of the 
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crater bloometh greenly. You would say 
the Pinto household thought but with one 
mind, acted but with one intention, so 
nicely do Nessie’s little whims and fancies 
and forgetfulnesses piece in with the fore- 
gone conclusions of her lord. 

‘* As we are here,” resumes that gentle- 
man, ‘it is ashame you should be disap- 
pointed. You and Tryan had better go 
on to Monte Carlo together, Ness, and I'll 
be a blessed martyr—take Mufti home. 
What do you say, Tryan? You don’t 
mind looking after Mrs. Pinto for one 
evening ?”’ 

For one evening! What has Roger 
Tryan’s whole bored life sunk to but 
*‘looking after’’ Mrs. Pinto—on race- 
courses, in public ball-rooms, at theatres, 
in every place, on every occasion, when 
Major Pinto’s time and talents can be else- 
where better employed. 

‘¢ The ‘ one evening’ must bé a short two 
hours,’’ says Nessie, her foot upon the 
step. ‘Our pension gives a dance this 


evening. Mr. Tryan, you do not forget, I 
hope, that your company is requested by 
the guests at the Pension Potpourri. 
are coming, of course ?’’ 

Tryan answers with the stereotyped 


You 


**delighted’’ that a man pushed into such 
acorner has no choice save to utter; enter- 
ing the carriage, he takes a corner place 
opposite the wife of his friend. 

But his tone is cold; so Joyce, in her 
fast-beating heart decides; his manner list- 
less. All the old, bright look of youth 
and interest has died, although Roger 
Tryan is some years under thirty, from out 
his face. 

That he has sunk to a lower level may 
be fact. He is not content there. And, 
oh! inexplicable human nature, the suspi- 
cion of his discontent half constitutes a 
hope in Joyce Dorimer’s breast. 

Nessie Pinto has all the instability of 
manner that characterizes women of her 
class: at one minute is high-pitched and 
self-conscious ; at the next, noisily familiar ; 
at the next, affectedly nervous. This hor- 
rible mistral! She will certainly get neu- 
ralgia if she remain exposed to it. Fancy 
having to appear at our pension ball with 
anything so quite too awful as a swelled 
face. If Mr. Tryan please, they will change 
places. And then, the places being changed, 
Nessie bethinks her that if she travel with 
her back to the engine, she will have a 
sick headache. And then, going back, 
with clash of bangles and rustle of silks, 





to her first position, her thoughts revert to 
Mufti. , 

For what object, but the attracting of 
attention (a pretty woman with a lap-dog 
being a degree more noticeable than a 
pretty woman without one), does poor 
Mufti exist? Pinto, in his rough fashion, 


| cares for the creature, and is repaid by 


Mufti with lavish usury of love. Nessie, 
when once she quits the footlights, cares 
for nothing, will, indeed, vent any little 
sense of social failure or disappointment 
upon the first object—generally Mufti—that 


| comes across her. 


‘* Be sure, Pinto, whatever you do, you 
see to my poor darling’s supper. A minced 
chicken’s leg, if they can find him one, 
and plenty of salt. Promise me sacredly 
you will not be off to your horrid whist 
club and forget him.” 

Major Pinto does not play a rubber 
of whist, certainly does not enter his club 
at this hour of the evening once during 
the season. But Nessie is fictitious to the 
finger-tips, compelled, even before no larger 
audience than Roger Tryan, to say the 
thing that is not. 

‘*That is right,’’ Pinto having sworn 
fidelity as regards the minced chicken’s 
leg and the salt. ‘‘ Now, have I got my 
scent-bottle? ‘Those Monte Carlo rooms 
are so excruciatingly hot. Ah, here it is. 
Mr. Tryan, please, like a good creature, 
take care of my scent-bottle for me. And 
my purse? Surely, I can never have for- 
gotten that.”’ And Nessie goes through a 
pantomime of searching in her dress and 
jacket pockets. “Pinto, Pinto, my dear, 
don’t go away. No Monte Carlo for me 
to-night, unless you are game to lend me 
half a-dozen Naps. I have left my purse 
behind.’’ 

Major Pinto’s lips take the form of 
whistling. He buttons up his coat. 

“You know I never encourage you in 
your pleasant vices, Nessie. If you gamble, 
it must be out of your own pin-money.’’ 
Major Pinto’s wife’s pin-money! ‘* Have 
you not any spare bracelets or rings about 
you?”’ he asked jocosely. ‘* The croupiers 
know us pretty well by sight. They might 
allow you to stake in kind.”’ 

On this, Nessie Pinto bends over to Roger 
Tryan; with a supplicating clasp of her 
gloved hands, with a plaintive appeal in 
her belladonnaed eyes, she whispered a 
word or two in his ear. 

‘Stand banker? 
can. 


Why, of course I 
Ridiculous for you to think of going 
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back.’’ So replies a voice that sends the 
blood hurrying through Joyce Dormer’s 
veins. ‘I would not advise you to endan- 
ger your luck by even a temporary loan of 
Pinto’s Napoleons. Good-night, old fel- 
low.’’ And the two men shake hands; 
little does either of them reck that it shall 
be for the last time! ‘Look well after 
your points at whist, and don’t forget 
Mufti’s supper. Mrs. Pinto and I feel in 
the vein. We are going to recoup our- 
selves at last for all old losses.” 

The guard at this moment approaches ; 
he is just preparing to shut the door of the 
carriage, when Mrs. Pinto jumps up, and, 
stretching her head forth through the 
window, calls vehemently to her husband. 
One thing is still wanted—a kiss from 
Mufti. She would be sure of ill-luck did 
she depart without the dearest creature’s 
caress. She must have it! And, indeed, 
a scene, and affectation, anything that shall 
bring her into notice, although it be but 
the notice of guards and railway servants, 
is a necessity to this woman’s tawdry, rest- 
less, never-satisfied soul. 

‘¢ Mufti, embrasse moi,’’ she shrieks in 
fluent, vilely accented French. ‘‘ Souhaite 
la bonne chance 4 ta Maman, petit brebis.” 

And then Pinto must hold the animal 
aloft for Nessie to kiss. 

In palmier, more respectable days, Mufti, 
an actor of merit, took the leading part in 
a troop of strolling dog performers, scaled 
ladders, played cards, smoked his cigarette, 
fought his duels as gravely as any gentleman 
in France. Sunk though he be in estate, 
some glimmering of self-respect would seem 
to linger in Mufti’s conscience. He strug- 
gles, rolls his eyes, and cunningly resents 
the indignity put upon him by attempting 
to lick the rose-bloom from his mistress’s 
cheek. 

Nessie Pinto starts back, using a tolerably 
blunt English expletive; then, recovering 
her presence of mind, she insists that 
Mufti shall shake hands with Tryan. 

‘* Donne la patte 4 Monsieur, mon amour. 
Yes, indeed, Mr. Tryan, you must. I will 
take no refusal. Whoever loves me loves 
my dog. Surely, after that, you will not 
have the heart to slight poor Mufti ?”’ 

And so on, ad nauseam ; the usual tone 
of such women when they believe their 
power of fascination to be unlimited, and 
men’s patience a thing of adamant. 

Sick and chill, Joyce Dormer draws far- 
ther back in her corner of the carriage. 

‘*We ought never to have come,’’ whis- 





pers her mother, with a tenderness that 
almost wrings a sob from the girl’s over- 
charged breast. ‘‘ Change places quietly 
with me, dear child. You will, at least, 
not see the lady of the party from this 
side.”’ 

But Joyce does not move. The heroic 
treatment which her own free will has pre- 
scribed shall be carried out, she resolves, 
without let or hindrance. They are here, 
on their road to Monte Carlo, with one 
object: to see Roger Tryan among the 
associates, the interests which occupy his 
life. Why seek to disguise the bitterness 
of such a draught? Is it not good for her 
to look her full, listen her keenest, and 
derive such quick, sharp benefit from the 
tonic as she may? 

Mrs. Pinto’s lips continue to smile, she 
blows kisses from her finger-tips, alternately 
to Mufti and to her husband, until the train 
gets well in motion. The moment they 


shoot forth from the Nice station into dark- 
ness, she throws herself back, with an 
ominous jerk and rustle, folds her brace- 
leted arms across her chest, and pouts. 
Roger Tryan also leans back in his corner ; 
he gazes, with the expression of a man 
whose thoughts are elsewhere occupied, at 


the lamp in the centre of the carriage. 

Things go on in this pseudo-tranquil 
fashion until they are about midway be- 
tween the little stations of Villefranche 
and Beaulieu. Then, like the sudden, up- 
leaping flame of an olive-wood fire, does 
Nessie Pinto’s temper burst forth. She 
gathers herself, morally and physically, to- 
gether; she bends over towards her com- 
panion, the hard, coarsely-cut lips a-quiver, 
the mean brow lowering. 

‘That might have been an awkward 
meeting with the Dormers on the Prome- 
nade des Anglais, to-day, might it not? 
Brought me back, rather, to the old times 
at Langen Waldstein, when Lady Joan 
Majendie se 

Roger Tryan interrupts her with a quick, 
expostulating whisper. 

‘*Pray be guarded, Mrs. Pinto! Re- 
member how a name travels. Remember 
that there are other persons in the carriage 
besides ourselves.’’ 

‘* Stuff and nonsense !’’ rejoins Nessie, 
in the sincerity of her ill-humor abandon- 
ing foreign affectation for familiar vernacu- 
lar. ‘* As if a trio of dowdy Italians could 
matter to me.”’ 

Filippo Filippi is whispering pretty things 
in liquid lingua Toscana about the blueness 
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of the night and the signorina’s eyes— 
pretty things, to which Joyce, feverish and 
pre-absorbed, gives scanty heed. 

‘*T am not in the least ashamed of any- 
thing I do or say,’’ proceeds Nessie. 


she passes a bit of embroidered cambric, 
with a furtive attempt at pathos, across her 
eyelashes, ‘‘are so mortally ashamed of 
me.”’ 

** Ashamed ?”’ repeats Roger gently. “If 
you meant this in earnest, it would be 
equivalent to telling me that Iam the most 
ungrateful fellow living. What should I 
be, at this moment, but for your kindness, 
your friendship ?”’ 

Very much better off than he is, socially 
and financially, could the mists only clear 
from before Roger Tryan’s eyes, and enable 
him to see the truth ! 

‘* Whose hand but yours was held bravely 
forth to me at a time when fortune was 
blindest !” 

Ah, the pang in Joyce’s miserable heart! 

‘*What possible cause can I have for 
feeling ashamed of such old and tried 
friends as yourself and’’—the conclusion 


of the sentence does not flow with perfect | 
readiness from Tryan’s lips—‘‘and Pinto?” | 


Nessie breaks forth with increasing bitter- 
ness : 

‘*Tam not talking about Pinto at all. I 
am talking of myself only. Can you look 
me in the face, Mr. Tryan, and declare, on 
your word of honor, that you felt no shame 
—you were not embarrassed—when we 
came across that Dormer girl and her 
mother this morning? I have had no 
opportunity of asking you the question 
sooner.’” 

Roger Tryan is silent. 

‘*The ladies vouchsafed no recognition 
of their old friend,’’ pursues Nessie scoff- 
ingly. ‘* But I don’t know whether the 
blame must be laid altogether at my door. 
What do you say ?”’ 

‘«T say,’’ replies Tryan, warming, ‘‘ that 
there is one subject—just one in the world 
—upon which we shall do wisely to agree 
todiffer. There is one name * 

She interrupts him with stinging em- 
phasis : 

‘One name which Mr. Roger Tryan 
will not hear profaned by such an one as 
Nessie Pinto! And there is one pale-faced, 
cold-eyed girl whom Roger Tryan cannot 
meet, even now, two long years after she 
jilted him, with the common, honest, self- 
respect of aman. How did I know them 

Voi. XVIII.—53 








on the Promenade to-day? What instinct 
could have told me that those two atroci- 
ously dressed women were Mrs. and Miss 
Dormer, if your face had not betrayed 


| you ?”’ 
‘*Although you, yes, you, Mr. Tryan,’’ | 


Roger Tryan attempts a tone of banter, 
not too successfully. 

‘* Ladies are quick at this sort of divina- 
tion. The man of science can build up a 
megatherium froma single bone. A woman 
can evolve a character, a scene, a drama, 
out of a bonnet-ribbon! Some detail in 
the ‘atrocious dress’ might have helped 
you to a theory, Mrs. Pinto, even if the 
Nice arrival list had not put you in posses- 
sion of a fact.’’ 

‘*T am not at all in a humor for joking,” 
cries Nessie, uncertain in her inmost soul 
as to whether Tryan laughs with or at 
her. ‘* And if I had read the names in 
the arrival list, the subject concerned me 
too little to give it a second thought.”’ 
This is the exact style of Nessie Pinto’s 
syntax. ‘Take it which way you like, you 
were embarrassed, Mr. Tryan, just as you 
always are embarrassed when any of your 
old set come across you in my society.”’ 

‘“‘Don’t you think it is ungenerous— 
late, somewhat, in the day for you to make 
these reproaches?’’ 

“IT donot. I think the want of gener- 
osity is yours; and I mean, as regards the 
Dormers, to know what ground I stand 
upon. The next time we meet those peo- 
ple in a public place, it may be Miss Joyce 
Dormer’s whim to recognize you. Am I 
to walk discreetly on with Mufti, or what ?” 

Prompt, decisive, comes Roger Tryan’s 
answer : 

‘*T am afraid, Mrs. Pinto, the contin- 
gency is too remote to calculate upon.”’ 

“¢ Afraid ?”’ 

‘*Certain, then, if you prefer the word. 
You remember what Thackeray wrote about 
engaged young ladies in the ‘ Newcomes ?” 
—‘ They ought, like the pictures in the ex- 
hibition, to have little green labels pinned 
on their backs with Sold written on them. 
‘*It would prevent further trouble and 
haggling,’’ said Ethel. ‘*And then at 
the end of the season the owners could 
carry us home.’’’ The little green label, 
from what I hear, should be somewhere 
visible on Miss Dormer, and, next Easter, 
the owner,’’ adds Roger Tryan with a 
certain change of voice, ‘‘is to carry her 
home from Italy.” 

‘‘If Mr. Farintyre remains constant, as 
Miss Joyce Dormer’s suitors have not 
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always done,’’ says Nessie bitterly. ‘‘ All 
these speculations, remember, however in- 
teresting in themselves, are no answer to 
my question. If we meet Mrs. and Miss 
Dormer again in the public walks, if this 
chit of a girl sees fit to recognize you a 

But Nessie Pinto stops short ; stops, with 
Tryan’s face, white as marble, confronting 
her, with his grasp laid suddenly, heavily 
upon her wrist. 

‘*Speak Miss Dormer’s name with re- 
spect, if you must speak it at all!” 

Though the strength of passion is in 
Roger’s voice, it has sunk to a whisper. 
Only the morbidly strained condition of 
Joyce’s senses enables her to catch his 
meaning clearly. 

‘I do not wish to quarrel with you, 
Mrs. Pinto. You should know that pretty 
well by this time. But, by , if you 
mention Miss Dormer before me, you must 
see that the terms in which you speak of 
her are fitting !’’ 

In this moment, Nessie Pinto, we may 
well believe, undergoes a worse sensation 
than that of common fear. Outwardly she 
does not flinch, A woman who has passed 
a dozen years at the side of Major Pinto 
must, by hard training, have gained—not 
heroic courage, perhaps, but a tough physi- 
cal callousness, tolerably well calculated to 
take its place. 

She even brings out a discordant, short 
stage laugh. 

‘*Excuse my levity, Mr. Tryan! The 
tallest Adelphi tragedy never does more 
than set my teeth on edge. In the days 
that are no more I don’t know that you 
always wanted me to weigh my words in 
speaking of this very sacred subject ?”’ 

Tryan does not answer. 

‘And I insist—that I have a right to 
do—upon your replying to my question. 
If, as fate has thrown us all together, here 
in Nice, you should meet Miss Dormer 
when you are in my society ws 

**If I should meet Miss Dormer, in any 
place, or in any society, I should wait,— 
have I not waited for more than two years, 
—hoping it might be her whim to recog- 
nize me. You know, or ought to know, 
this pretty well already, Mrs. Pinto.’’ 

And, having thus spoken, Roger Tryan 
loosens his hold curtly on Nessie’s wrist. 
Then turning away, he leans his face to- 
wards the open window, through which the 
electric lights of Monte Carlo begin to 
whiten. 


**Mr. Roger Tryan would wait, hoping 





it might be Joyce Dormer’s whim to recog- 
nize him,’’ repeats Nessie, with sullen, slow 
precision. ‘* And I—might walk on with 
Mufti! Exactly. It is always well that a 
delicate matter of this kind should be 
settled beforehand. I—might walk on 
with Mufti! We understand each other 
to a nicety.” 

And, after this, not another word is 
spoken in the railway carriage until the 
train stops at Monte Carlo. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—BETWEEN THE LINES. 

‘* Fates le jeu, messieurs. Le jeu est 
fait. L’or va au rouleau. Tout va aux 
billets. Tout va a la masse. Rien ne va 

lus.”’ 

Half-blinded by excess of glare after the 
soft outside darkness, Joyce Dormer finds 
herself listening to the croupier’s cries; a 
sad-hearted unit among the crowd of human 
creatures who press around the roulette- 
tables in the first gambling salle of Monte 
Carlo. 

What a crowd it is! Representatives of 
every class, of every nation in Europe, ab- 
juring each other, it may be, in the spirit, 
but jostled together in the flesh until they 
form a mosaic than which not even the 
congregation in St. Peter’s at Easter can 
be more bizarre. 

A douce old Dorsetshire dean, straight- 
coated, clerical-hatted, in close juxtaposi- 
tion with Monsieur Zola’s last types of 
Parisian lioness. Sallow-cheeked, sunken- 
eyed prodigals, decavés in the fullest sense 
of that untranslateable term, side by side 
with English girls, fresh in their teens. 
Hard-working thieves of business, who filch 
their substance straight out of other men’s 
pockets, together with those of a more 
delicate fibre—thieves who pick up such 
orphan stakes as careless players leave un- 
protected on the table, ‘‘the brother- 
hood,’’ according to Monte Carlo parlance, 
‘fof St. Vincent of Paul.’’ Professional 
women gamblers, chiefly Teutonic, chiefly 
old, the last with faces that might serve as 
models to any new illustrator of Dante’s 
‘Inferno ;”’ needy wretches, many of them, 
content to play their six or eight hours a 
day, if, at the close, they be as many francs 
tothe good. Young men, hopeful of mien, 
who intend to put on their one Napoleon, 
and fly if they lose. A sprinkling of im- 
perial Tartars; a well-known Irish countess; 
an Irish countess’s husband. Jews from 
Genoa; hectic invalids from Mentone; 
Plymouth Brethren distributing polyglot 
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tracts; a New-world authoress making notes 
for copy. Lastly, bediamonded, in paste, 
out of all reason, her bracelets clanking, 
her lips clothed in their falsest smiles, her 
black eyes alert, on the watch for the fall 
of cards, or of fortunes—Nessie Pinto. 

Clearly distinct among a sisterhood 
where paste brilliants, false smiles, and 
clanking bracelets are the rule, Joyce Dor- 
mer sees this woman ere the first doorway 
is passed. Drawn by the queer magnetism 
which impels human beings towards the 
very thing which they most shun, the girl | 
approaches near enough, her hand rigidly 
clasped upon her mother’s arm, to catch | 
the tones of Nessie’s ringing voice and | 
harsh strident laugh. 

The evening is progressing, for Mrs. and | 
Miss Dormer with their poet have lingered | 
in the delicious freshness of the gardens. | 
But Nessie-Pinto stands, as yet, an idle 
spectator, beside one of the roulette-tables. | 
Roger Tryan, in the second salle, is trying | 
his fortune at trente et quarante ; and Nes- | 
sie, for her attendant, has Sir Dyse Totten- | 
ham, that irresistible red-tape knight of | 
sixty whose buttoned Bond-street coat, 





Prince-Regent wig, purple face, and short | 
portly figure are just as well known within | 


the precints of Monte Carlo as the crou- | 
piers or the chandeliers. 

A wily player at life’s game, as on this | 
mimic battle-field of green baize, is Sir | 
Dyse, an Achilles vulnerable, financially, | 
at one point only, as Nessie Pinto right | 
well knows—the point of vanity. 

“Terrible things are whispered about 
your goings-on last night,” she tells him 
reproachfully. ‘‘ After I left, you banked, 
in spite of all my warnings, with little Mrs. 
Scrope’’—little Mrs. Scrope is the pretti- | 
est woman between Marseilles and Flor- 
ence—‘‘ and dropped your money royally. 
Now, if you would only throw in for 
another coup, put yourself, for once, under 
my safe wing, I should take so much better 
care of you than Mrs. Scrope !”’ 

Nessie glances, as she pleads, into the 
withered face at her side ; and a pleading 
glance of Nessie’s handsome eyes is, when 
she chooses, something worth encounter- 
ing. But Sir Dyse melts not; he remarks 
with guarded gallantry, that he would 
shrink from implicating any one so charm- 
ing and so ingenuous as Mrs. Pinto, in his 
ill-luck. 

‘< If every one felt as I do, the term ‘ ill- 
luck’ would go out of use,” cries Nessie 
Pinto briskly. ‘‘ Luck, however bad, must 





| —the wretch 


sooner or later change, and sensitively 
organized natures have an instinct for 
divining when. In that lies all the secret. 
I feel, though I could not reason about it, 
that I shall get on a run to-night.’”’ 

‘*A pity, if you are in the vein, that 
Major Pinto is not here to reap the benefit 
of the inspiration.”’ 

And Sir Dyse is sensible of a fluttering 
sensation, not so much in his heart, as in 
the left breast-pocket where he carries his 
purse. 

“Oh, Pinto was dining out.’’ Have I 
not hinted that poetic license at all times 
comes easier than prose to Major Pinto’s 
wife? ‘*Weare in such an immense circle 
at Nice—it is only by dividing we can get 
through our engagements at all. Yes, 
Pinto was dining out; and Roger Tryan’’ 
—how his name spoken as Nessie Pinto 
speaks it, jars on Joyce’s ear !—‘‘ Roger 
Tryan was kind enough to escort me 
here.’’ 

Sir Dyse makes her an old-fashioned little 
bow. 

‘*Mr. Roger Tryan is largely to be con- 
gratulated on his good fortune !”’ 

“T wish I could agree with you,’’ says 
Nessie, shaking her head. ‘‘ Pinto and I 
consider Mr. Roger Tryan quite the most 
persistent loser we know. The fact is, you 
see, poor fellow, he has no beliefs. I am 
as broad as most people, still one must 
have some dogmatic weaknesses.” 

‘* Even at the gambling-tables of Monte 


| Carlo ?’’ chuckles Sir Dyse Tottenham. 


‘*More here than elsewhere. You see 
this mysterious amulet I wear in my brace- 
let? It isa morsel of De Morigny’s rope 

al little Frenchman,’’ says 
Nessie, with the contempt minds of a cer- 
tain order feel towards failure, ‘‘who 
hanged himself the other day. (And I 
know it to be authentic! A good many 
forgeries are current, but Pinto was on the 
spot at once.) Well, whenever I wear my 
bracelet I am certain to win at roulette— 
though, of course, I would not tempt fate 
by wearing it too often.”’ 

‘‘Your principles, madame, are above 
praise.” 

‘*At superstition I draw the line. No 
Aberglaube ; no fetishism for me.’’ Nessie 
inclines much towards airing words she 
does not rightly understand. ‘‘I call it 
blind credulity, do not you, to back one 
number because you got it in exchange for 
your umbrella, or another because it was on 
the fiacre that took you to the Nice station ?” 
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‘*T think I should call it a dogmatic 
weakness, Mrs. Pinto.’’ 

‘But I am above all that. My faiths 
are few but firm. This bracelet I know 
brings me luck at roulette, and so do certain 
among the croupiers at trente et quarante.”’ 

Old Sir Dyse looks amused, as Nessie 
intends that he should feel. 

«* And what,”’ he asks, ‘‘ is the difference 
between faith and Aberglaube ?”’ 

‘* Faith with me is experience,’’ replies 
Mrs, Pinto gravely. ‘‘ Nothing in creation 
would persuade me to stake at trente et 
quarante when that Russian fellow, Kriloff, 
deals. I consider little Paul Joseph the 
luckiest croupier of the Administration. 
You heard about the wonderful run last 
Saturday night? Rouge had made thirty- 
two, not a bad point, as you know; twen- 
ty-four had been dealt for noir, and then 
seven aces were laid down in succession, 
making noir the game with thirty-one. 
Well, I was backing noir, Sir Dyse,’’ says 
Nessie, her eyes aflame with interest, ‘‘ and 
little Paul Joseph, my good genius, was 
dealing. Imagine the feelings of the back- 
ers of rouge !’’ 

At the conclusion of her narrative, Nes- 
sie moves nearer the roulette-table, whither 


the gallantry of the ancient red-tape knight 
leaves him no choice but to follow. 
‘*Another of my beliefs is that you 
should invariably begin play with roulette,” 
she whispers amid the Adonis-like ten- 


drils of his wig. ‘‘It rouses the faculties, 
clears the cobwebs from one’s brain before 
settling to the serious work of trente et 
quarante. Shall we try our fortunes togeth- 
er, Sir Dyse ?—start off with a humble joint 
Napoleon, and resolve, as Pinto says, not 
to let our passions run away with us ?”’ 

And Nessie’s talisman, the shred of sui- 
cide’s hemp, for a time would seem to work 
well. 

The joint Napoleon is staked ; they win; 
stake, win again. A heap of gold begins 
to mount, well guarded by the lady’s jew- 
eled left hand. A cautious fire lights up 
her bistred eyes ; the hard lines around her 
lips grow harder. Iron will, cool nerve, 
indomitable patience—qualities that under 
other auspices might have made a great and 
a true woman—are to be deciphered in this 
ugly moment on Nessie Pinto’s counte- 
nance. 

‘* Trente-cing ; noir impair et manque,”’ 
cries the monotonous croupier’s voice. 
“Trente-cing; noir impair et passe. 
Trente-quatre ; rouge pair et passe.”’ 








Mrs. Dormer clings shrinkingly to Filippo 
Filippi’s arm. 

‘¢ The whole scene is sickeningly painful. 
Look straight at a face before us, Joyce; 
alas! at a face we know,’’ for they have 
now approached the trente et quarante table 
where Roger Tryan, unconscious whose 
eyes are watching him, stakes his Napo- 
leons. ‘What mean, what apathetic de- 
spair one sees written there! It isno place 
for you, my darling.’’ 

‘*Mamma,”’ answers the girl earnestly, 
‘every place is a place for an artist, that 
which in the world I most aspire to be. If 
there had been a Monte Carlo in Schu- 
mann’s days, what a dark companion pic- 
ture to his ‘ Butterflies’ might have been 
left to the world! Schumann would have 
let you hear the rippling of the wind among 
roses and orange-boughs outside, the hoarse 
‘Rien ne va plus’ of the croupiers, the 
whispers of the well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen—yes, and the groan of the 
wretch who has lost his last Napoleon and 
carries his pistol in his breast-pocket ! Do 
you think me so so light, so cold,’’ pursues 
Joyce, with a flushing cheek, ‘‘that I am 
unkindled by the pain, the tragedy, to 
which all this gaslight and tinsel and gild- 
ing form the drop-scene ?”’ 

‘‘T think,” says Mrs. Dormer cleverly, 
yet with the practical ignorance of human 
nature which characterizes so many of these 
half-clever, half-worldly women—‘ I think 
that if a sensitive, well-nurtured English 
girl wished to be cured of an idle love- 
fancy, she would look critically at her hero’s 
face—I mean at the face of the man who 
was her hero once—when it is deformed by 
the meanest of all passions—gambling.”’ 

‘¢ And suppose that, in her eyes, it were 
not deformed ?’’ exclaims Joyce. ‘‘Sup- 
pose she could read between the lines, 
could recognize, not apathy, not despair, 
but the weary discontent of a man too good 
for his surroundings ?”’ 

‘*I spoke of a girl possessing common 
sense ; a girl determined to see that which 
she very well knows must exist.’’ 

Joyce Dormer turns sadly away. 

Alas! she has looked only too critically 
at the face of him who was her hero once, 
and in the look has gone back to the whole, 
sweet, passionate romance of her life! Her 
first meeting with Roger at the opera, 
when ‘‘Carmen, mia Carmen adorata,” 
rang through her heart ; the London balls 
at which, night after night, she used, 
through curiously-persistent mischance, to 
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lose her programme, and was reduced to 
telling Mr. Tryan ‘‘ he might decide as he 
liked about her dances ;’’ the hour when, 
amid slanting yellow sunshine and call of 
birds and sway of branches, their talk first 
wandered from half-jesting sentiment into 





the borderland of passion. - She 

has gone back to it all, and knows that 

never, no, not even in the morning of their 

too brief courtship, did she love Roger 

Tryan more utterly than at this moment. 
(Zo be continued.) 





ESTHETIC CULTURE. 


By ALLEN R. Darrow. ; 


SINcE the advent to our shores of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, the poet, and so-called apos- 
tle of zstheticism, no name has been more 
conspicuous than his in all our leading 
journals, and probably no writer or lec- 
turer has ever been subjected to more 
severe criticism. 

Not merely have his writings and public 
lectures been adversely commented upon 
by these journals, but they have also sought 
to bring into contempt, by every possible 
sarcasm, his most casual acts and utterances, 
As with all persons who come conspicuously 
before the public, he doubtless expects to 


encounter criticism, and so far as he makes | 


himself eccentric or affectatious, he will 
rightly become the victim of ridicule and 
jampooning. But so far as he is fairly the 


representative or exponent of a school of | 


culture in art, or what has been termed a 
reawakening to a sense of the beautiful, he 


is entitled to a fair hearing and to fair | 


treatment. The question is not as to how 


much of ridicule can be evolved from any- | 


thing that is new by exaggeration and bur- 


lesque, but how much of real truth by a | 


fair consideration. If there be such a thing 
as the philosophy of zstheticism, I leave 
the consideration of that to those who, 
self-constituted or otherwise, stand forth 
as the teachers of it But I here call 
attention to certain facts that are appar- 
ent. 


within the range of common experience, no 
one, I think, will deny. This change, call 


it by what name you may,—a revival of old | 


and half-forgotten ideals of beauty, a new 
inspiration of it, or a new creation,—is 
recognized almost universally, yet is not 


confined in its application to any one of | 


the fine arts, but applies when in anything 

an appeal is made to the sense of the beau- 

tiful through the combination and arrange- 
53* 


That there has been a change in | 
the standard of, tastes in many ways, | 
and with reference to many things coming | 


ment of forms, and of light, shade, and 
colors. The new standard of taste is 
recognized, perhaps, by many of us uncon- 
sciously in our home decorations, in the 
choice of subdued or neutral colors and 
tints in all tapestries and upholsterings in 
place of the bright and glaring, and in 
their arrangement giving the best effect of 
| light and shade; also in the forms and 
variety of furniture and ornamental bric-a- 
| brac, breaking up by a new artistic arrange- 
| ment the old effects of squareness and 
| stiffness in our sitting-rooms and parlors. 
If, in the new ordering of taste, especially 
in wall decorations, there is something of 
| grotesquenesss in the use of extraordinary 
| figures in plants, animals, birds, and rep- 
| tiles, it may be looked upon as a protest 
in exaggeration against the stiff, straight 
lines and stereotyped figures of former 
| taste. Not only in our homes do we 
recognize this change or advancement in 
| decorative art, but we see the influence of 
it everywhere. Beauty in art has become 
utilitarian ; esthetic taste is not confined 
in its development to the mere ideal in 
| especial arts, as in painting or poetry, but 
is applied and used practically in many 
things. Even merchants, manufacturers, 
and railroad companies vie with each other 
_in the production of new and striking 
effects in decorative forms and colorings in 
their business-cards. 

In books and periodicals, not merely 
have advanced skill and taste in the arts of 
_ designing and engraving rendered them 
| vastly more attractive than formerly in 
their illustrations, but even in their outside 
cover-designs and titles do we see the effects 
of the new esthetic culture and art making 
them beautiful, and often strikingly so, in 
appearance, Atsthetic taste, as to what 
constitutes beauty in design, often disre- 
gards the straight lines of mathematical 
precision, and instead we see sharp angles, 
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abrupt changes of forms, and eccentric | 
figures, placed regardless of geometrical | 
rules. In the use of figures in esthetic art, | 
whether of things animate or inanimate, | 
real or imaginary, ancient or modern, there 
is perfect freedom, and nothing is consid- 
ered out of place that is pleasing or suitable 
in itself. 

In all esthetic formations, naturally 
enough, plants and flowers enter largely, 
and have a conspicuous place, not only 
because they are in themselves beautiful, 
but becatise they are suggestive. They 
teach lessons ; they speak a language to the 
soul both potent and pleasing. Whether 
by design or accident, the sunflower and 
the lily have been made, in a certain way, 
the types of this appropriation, and not 
without a certain suitableness; the sun- 
flower, in its striking and robust develop- 
ment, is suggestive of majesty and strength 


| 
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prominent, because, aside from their in- 
trinsic and varient beauty, they speak a 
poetic language; they have been made to 
utter and to illustrate sublime truths in 
religion as well as beautiful sentiments in 
|art and poetry. Thus, the lily, having 
| been set forth as possessing this high, sug- 
| gestive quality, has been called, .by way of 
| sarcasm, the food of the esthetes. And 
now, in closing, with some seriousnes of 
purpose, I endeavor, in the following verse, 
to interpret the possibilities in the case, 
and, in doing this, I may be excused in 
borrowing some of the terms or phrases 
peculiar in esthetic nomenclature. 


ESTHETIC FOOD, 


A calla lily in an ancient vase 

Or modern,—the same is true in either case,— 
As native to the eye of sense, 
It yields to that sweet recompense ; 





in the floral kingdom, as in contrast with | 
the tiny forget-me-not; and, on the other 
hand, the lily, in its delicacy and de- | 
pendence, is the symbol of, and speaks the 
language of, purity and humility. But 
while they, together with many other things | 
striking or beautiful in themselves, are 
appropriated, such are the varieties in nature 
and the possibilities in art, nothing is in- 
dispensable. 

As was said by Mr. Wilde before the 
Harvard students on the occasion of his 
lecture in Boston, ‘*There is something | 
beside the sunflower and the lily in esthetic 
culture,” for back of all objects as mere 
material, there remains in the mind ‘its 
high ideal of beauty. 

In esthetic culture, then, it is not the 
object presented before the eye, be it ever 
so beautiful in itself, that is alone regarded, 
but what it suggests to the imagination or 
brings in review before the memory, of 
other objects or scenes of beauty otherwise 
unseen or forgotten. The old vases and 
the blue earthen teapots of our great-grand- 
mothers, or the uncouth jars of antique 
ages and civilizations, are not worshiped 
intrinsically, but are venerated for what 
they suggest and teach. In an esthetic | 
culture, as before mentioned, flowers are | 


But sought, it is zesthetic food, 
Soulful, intense, divinely good. 


Oh, royal calla lily! what do I see 

When thy argent beauty is utter to me? 
There, standing by the altar’s side, 
I see a white-robed, queenly bride ; 
Her lovely, blushing, pearl-crowned face 
Half-hid beneath its veil of lace. 


In that crystal dew-drop on thee, lily dear, 
Thou speakest the anguish of a mother’s tear. 
I see a swift-winged angel wait 
To gently bear through pearly gate 
A darling infant, robed in white, 
To realm of bliss and endless light. 


Thou art my Argo, bound for classic Greece, 
Bearing thy petal as the “ golden fleece ;” 
While sailing o’er the emerald sea, 
Oh, lily white! thou sayest to me: 
«Feed thy soul where beauteous art 
At Athens had its birth and mart.” 


Oh, calla lily! thou art as regal quite 
As noblest statue wrought in marbl. white 
Of god or goddess, warrior, seer,— 
Or even Apollo Belvedere,— 
Of Venus, Leda, and the swan, 
Or all that eye may feed upon. 


Enough! I hunger not, for I have dined; 
I need not bread nor meat nor wine; I find, 
When in the esthetic mood, 
A lily is sufficient food. 
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THE END OF 
By RICHARD 


“Great talk among people how some of the 
Fanatiques do say that the end of the world is at 
hand, and that next Tuesday” (Dec. 2, 1662) “is 
to be the day.”—Pepys’ Diary. 


In the year 1000 A.D. it was almost the 
universal opinion that the world approached 
its end. Early Mother Shiptons had indi- 
cated that as the fateful year. Satan had 


been chained for a thousand years, and was | 


to be loosened when the thousand years 
were complete. The end of the world was 
to be brought about by him indirectly, for 
his temporary triumph was to lead to the 
second coming of Christ, the Day of Judg- 
ment, and the end of all things terrestrial. 
The anticipation of these events caused 
natural phenomena, such as are occurring 
all the time, to assume a more than usually 
portentous aspect. Just as last year, when, 
according to the Shipton prophecy, our 
world was to come toan end, every one who 


believed in the prophecy found in the | 
weather reports from different parts of the | 


earth proof positive, or at least confirma- | 


tion strong, of the threatened end—men’s 
hearts failing them for fear because of 
earthquakes, storms, and so forth, which 
ordinarily pass without attracting special 
attention; so, in the year 1ooo, every 
meteorological and celestial phenomenon 
was anxiously watched as the possible pre- 
cursor of the coming catastrophe. A comet 
appeared and was visible for nine days, and 
every one began to ask (like Fanny Squeers), 
‘Is this the end?” A wonderful meteor 
was seen, and men’s frightened fancies en- 
abled them to see what men of science 
seldom have the opportunity of observing 
now during meteoric displays. ‘‘ The 
heavens opened,” we are told, ‘‘and a 
kind of flaming torch fell upon the earth, 
leaving behind a long track of light like the 
path of a flash of lightning. Its brightness 
was so great that it frightened not only 


those who were in the fields, but even those | 
As this opening | 


who were in the houses. 
in the sky slowly closed, men saw with 
horror the figure of a dragon, whose feet 
were blue, and whose head seemed to grow 
larger and larger.’’ A terrible picture ac- 
companies this description. There is the 
meteor track, with various coruscations and 
widenings, so arranged as to correspond 
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| with the figure of a dragon assigned to the 
| portentous object ; but as the resemblance 

might not seem absolutely convincing to 
| unimaginative persons, a dragon to match 
| is set beside the celestial apparition, and 
| this creature is labeled for the benefit of 
| the inexperienced, ‘‘ Serpens cum ceruleis 
| pedibus.”’ 

It is exceedingly probable that if general 
literature had reached as widely then as it 
does now, the fears entertained in the year 
1ooo would have surpassed in intensity 
those which have been engendered since 


, that time by successive predictions of the 


world’s approaching end. But the great 
bulk of the population here and elsewhere 
probably heard very little of these terrible 
forewarnings. They had many other things 
to attend to in those *‘ good old times,’’ 
_and some of their surroundings might very 
| likely have suggested that they could not 
be much worse off if the world should 
actually perish at that time. As for their 
betters, they also were pretty busily en- 
gaged plundering each other ahd fighting 
with ‘such zeal that manifestly, for a con- 
siderable number, the end was likely to 
come at least as soon as the general destruc- 
tion threatened by the prophets. At any 
rate, though we have clear evidence that 
many believed in the predicted end of the 
world (indeed it was thought very wicked 
| to be in doubt about it), matters went on 
| much as usual; the year 1roor began and 
still the world endured, with every sign of 
continuing. 

The belief that the world would come to 
an end in the year 1000 was associated 
with, if not absolutely derived from, a 
much older belief entertained by the earli- 
est astronomers of whom any records re- 
| main to us. They considered that certain 

cyclic periods of the planetary motions 
| begin and end with terrestrial calamities, 
these calamities being of different charac- 
ters according to the zodiacal relations of 
the planetary conjunctions. Thus the 
ancient Chaldeans taught (according to 
Diodorus Siculus), that when all the 
| planets are conjoined in Capricornus the 
earth is destroyed by flood ; when they are 
all conjoined in Cancer the earth is de- 
stroyed by fire. But after each such end 
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comes the beginning of a new cycle, at 
which time all things are created afresh. 
A favorite doctrine respecting these cyclic 
destructions was, that the period interven- 
ing between each was the Annus Magnus, 
or great year, required for the return of the 
then known planets to the position (of con- 
junction) which they were understood to 
have had at the beginning of the great 
year. According to some, this period 
lasted 360,000 years; others assigned to it 
300,000 years, while according to Orpheus 
it lasted only 120,000 years. 


years, and the subordinate catastrophes 


sets of so many thousand years. 

In Plato’s ‘* Timzeus’’ 
account of the Egyptian ideas concerning 
these successive world-endings, though 
minor catastrophes only are referred to; 
but when Solon described to the Egyptian 


priests Deucalion’s flood, and counted for | 


them the generations which had elapsed 
since it occurred, an aged priest said to 


him, ‘‘ Like the rest of mankind, the Greek | 
nation has suffered from natural convul- | 


sions, which occur from time to time ac- 
cording to the position of the heavenly 
bodies, when parts of the earth are de- 
stroyed by the two great agents, fire and 
water. At certain periods portions of the 
human race perish in the waters, and rude 
survivors too often fail to transmit histori- 
cal evidence of the event. 
remember one record only. There have 
been many. You do not even know at 
present anything of that fairest and noblest 
race of which you are a seed or remnant.”’ 
The aged priest then read from Egyptian 
annals the records of events which had 
happened in Greece gooo years before; he 
described the founding of the city of Sais 
8000 years before ; and this account, regis- 
tered in their ancient and sacred records, 
Solon read at leisure. The most remarka- 
ble of the earth’s cataclysms were there 
described, including the destruction by flood 
of the great island of Atlantis. This was 
Gescribed as a continent opposite the Pil- 
lars of Hercules (the Straits of Gibraltar), 
larger in extent than Lybia and Asia to- 
gether (!), and was on the road to other 
islands, and to a great continent of which 
the whole of the Mediterranean Sea was 
then but the harbor. Within the Pillars 
the empire of Atlantis reached to Egypt and 
Tyrrhenia. In remote times this mighty 
power was arrayed against Egypt and 








But it was | 
in every case a multiple of a thousand | 


You Greeks | 





Hellas, and all those countries which bor- 
dered onthe Mediterranean. Greece bravely 
repelled the invaders and freed all nations 
within the Pillars. Some time after, there 
was a great earthquake, and the warrior 
races of Hellas were drowned—the great 
island of Atlantis also disappeared, being 
submerged beneath the sea. 

The conflagrations and deluges by which 
portions of the earth, and at times the 
whole earth, were destroyed, were believed 
to be intended for the regeneration of the 
world. After each catastrophe, men were 
created afresh free from vice and misery ; 


| but gradually they fell away from this 
were supposed to divide the great year into | 


happy state to a condition of immorality, 


| which rendered a new decree of destruction 
we have some | 


necessary. 
Lyell notes that the sect of Stoics adopted 
most fully the system of catastrophes thus 


| designed for the alternate destruction and 


regeneration of the world. They taught 
that they were of two kinds—‘‘ the cata- 
clysm, or destruction by water, which 
sweeps away the whole human race, and 
annihilates all the animal and vegetable 
productions of nature ; and the epyrosis, or 


| destruction by fire, which dissolves the 
| globe itself. 


From the Egyptians also they 
derived the doctrine of the gradual debase- 
ment of man from a state of innocence. 
Towards the termination of each era the 
gods could no longer bear the wickedness 
of men, and a shock of the elements, or a 
deluge, overwhelmed them; after which 


| calamity Astrea again descended on the 


earth, to renew the golden age.”’ 

That the partial destructions of the earth, 
whether by flood or fire, were associated 
with the movemerts of the heavenly bodies 
is evident from ihe fact that, wherever we 
meet with these ideas, whether in Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Indian, or Chinese records, direct 
reference is always made to the conjunction 
of the planets, the position of the sun and 
moon, and occasionally to the apparition 
of comets and the fall of meteoric bodies. 
The following account of the Chinese 
flood, attributed to the reign of Yu, is 
traced in the order of Hangshan, a mountain 
on which for many ages annual sacrifices 
were made by the ancient emperors of 
China. ‘The great and little islets and 
inhabited places,’’ says the venerabie em- 
peror of the house of Hia, ‘‘ even to their 
summits, the abodes of the beasts and birds 
and all beings, are widely inundated. I 
repose on the top of the mountain Yohlu. 
By prudence and labors I have commu- 
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nicated with spirits. I know not the hours, 
but repose myself only amid incessant 
labors. By the dark influence of sun and 
moon the mountains Hwa, Yoh, Tai, and 
Hang alone remain above the waters. 
Upon them has been the beginning and 
end of my enterprise. When my labors 
were completed, I offered a thanksgiving 
sacrifice at the solstice. My affliction has 
ceased ; the confusion in nature has disap- 
peared ; the deep currents coming from the 
south flow into the sea. The flood began 
at equinox. The skies rained meteoric 
showers of iron of extraordinary duration.” 
Some portions of the country remained 
under water several years until B.c. 2233, 
when canals ordered to be cut by the Em- 
peror Ta Yu conveyed tothe sea the immense 
bodies of water which had been precipi- 
tated upon and overflowed so large a part 
of China. By this means river beds were 
finally cut, shedding water in new direc- 
tions, and continued to be worn deeper by 
the receding flow, until the whole country 
was tolerably free from inundation. 

Sir Charles Lyell remarks of this flood 
that it rather interrupted the work of agri- 
culture than involved any widespread de- 
struction of the human race: Mr. Davis, 
who accompanied two British embassies to 
China, points out that ‘‘even now a great 
derangement of the waters of the Yellow 
River might cause the flood of Yaou to be 
repeated, and lay the most fertile and popu- 
lous plains of China under water.’’ It is 
noteworthy, however, that in the ancient 
records the action of the sun and moon, 
presumably in raising tides, is mentioned, 
while meteoric showers are distinctly asso- 
ciated with the occurrence of the flood; 
though whether they came at the beginning 
of the disturbance, or simply occurred while 
the waters were out over the plains of China, 
does not clearly appear. 

After the threatened but not accom- 
plished destruction of the world in the 
year A.D. 1000, comets were for a while 
looked on with suspicion, an idea appearing 
to prevail that the torch which was to light 
the final conflagration would be a cometic 
one. For several centuries, however, no 
comet came near enough to the earth. or 
sun to excite any serious terrors founded on 
observed astronomical relations. But the 
comet of 1680 really presented character- 
istics which suggested dangers even to 
men of science. It was a comet of remark- 
able appearance ; its course seemed at first 
directed full upon the sun; and though in 


those days it was the erroneous idea that 
the comet might supply an undue amount 
of fuel to the central fire of the solar system, 
which chiefly occupied men’s thoughts (even 
Newton sharing the idea), the danger from 
which the solar system then escaped was 
considered to be real and serious. 

In the year 1773 a report got abroad— 
how engendered is not known—that La- 
lande, one of the ablest mathematicians of 
the day, had predicted the end of the 
world, as the result of a collision to take 
place between a comet and the earth. We 
say it is not known how the report got 
abroad. The circumstance which gave rise 
to the report, is however, well known, 
though avowedly there was nothing in it to 
have suggested special anxiety. The diffi- 
culty is to. connect the circumstance with 
the exaggerated terrors presently excited. 
It had been announced that Lalande would 
read before the Academy of Sciences a 
paper entitled “ Reflections on those comets 
which can approach the earth.’’ It would 





be difficult to inquire how the report of 
this came gradually to be changed into the 
definite news that in the year 1773—nay, 
| the very day was named, on May 20, 1773 
|—a comet would encounter and destroy 


the earth, did not recent experience show 
how a statement of one kind may be 
changed—through carelessness, not through 
willful misrepresentation—into a statement 
of an entirely different kind, when (in its 
later form) it seems to indicate the ap- 
proach of some great danger to the earth. 
Plantamour, lecturing in 1872 about comets 
and meteors, says that the comet of 1862 
passed near the earth’s orbit; that along 
its track are traveling millions and millions 
of meteoric bodies; and that when the 
earth crosses its track meteoric displays 
may be expected; adding that the next 
display of the kind may be expected on or 
about August 11th or 12th. Presently the 
news is traveling about that on August 12, 
1872, a comet will fall upon the earth and 
we shall all be destroyed. Who gave to 
Plantamour’s true and innocent statement 
this false and mischievous form? No one 
can say; no one can point out where or 
how the true became merged into the mis- 
leading, the misleading into the incorrect, 
the incorrect into the utterly false. But 
the terrors excited were none the less real 
that no one could tell whence they came or 
how they were generated. 

Once such fears have been excited, it 
seems useless to attempt to quiet them, at 








least among the hopelessly ignorant, who 
unfortunately are so numerous and so read- 
ily made the victims of idle terrors. La- | 
lande published in the Gazette de France 
of May 7, 1773, the following advertise- 
ment, to quiet, as he hoped, the public 
mind: ‘*M. Lalande had not time to read 
his memoir upon comets which may ap- 
proach the earth and cause changes in her 
motions; but he would observe that it is | 
impossible to assign the epochs of such | 
events. The next comet whose return is | 
expected is the one which shculd return in | 
eighteen years; but it is not one of those 
which can hurt the earth.” But this tolerably | 
explicit statement had no effect. M. La- | 
lande’s study was crowded day after day 
with anxious inquirers. A number of pious | 
people, of whom a contemporary journal | 
made the very rude remark that ‘‘ they | 
were as ignorant as they were imbecile,’’ | 
begged the Archbishop of Paris to appoint 
a forty days’ prayer to avert the threatened | 
danger, which for some reason they agreed 
was to take the form of a mighty deluge. | 
And he would have complied with their re- | 
quest; only he was told by members of the | 
Academy that he would bring ridicule 
. upon himself and upon science if he did so. 
It was at this time that Voltaire wrote 
his well-known ‘‘ Letter on the Pretended | 
Comet.’’ It ran thus: 


‘*GRENOBLE, May 17, 1773- 

‘*Certain Parisians who are not philoso- 
phers, and who, if we are to believe them, | 
will not have time to become such, have 
informed me that the end of the world ap- 
proaches, and will occur without fail on the 
2oth of this present month of May. They | 
expect that day a comet, which is to take | 
our little globe from behind and reduce it | 
to impalpable powder, according to a cer- | 
tain prediction of the Academy of Sciences 
which has not yet been made. Nothing is | 
more likely than this event, for James Ber- 
nouilli, in his treatise upon the comet of 
1680, predicted expressly that that famous | 
comet would return with a terrible uproar | 
on May 19,1719; he assured us that its 
peruque indeed would signify nothing mis- | 
chievous, but that its tail would be an in- | 
fallible sign of the wrath of heaven. If | 
James Bernouilli mistook it, it is, after all, | 


days. Now, so small an error as this being 
regarded by all geometricians as of little 
moment in the immensity of ages, it is 
manifest that nothing can be more reason- 


but a matter of fifty-four years and three | 
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on the 2oth of this present month of May, 
1773, Or in some other year. If the thing 
should not come to pass, ‘ omittance is no 
quittance’ (ce qui est différé n’est pas 
perdu). There is certainly no reason for 
laughing at M. Trissotin, triple idiot though 
he is (tout Trissotin qu’il est), when he 
says to Madame Philaminte (Moliére’s 
‘« Femmes Savantes,”’ act. iv. sc. 3) : 


‘* « Nous l’avons en dormant, madame, échappé belle; 
Un monde prés de nous a passé tout du long, 
Est chu tout au travers de notre tourbillon; 
Et s’il eft en chemin rencontré notre terre, 
Elle efit été brisée en morceaux comme verre.’ 


‘“¢ ¢ A comet coursing along its parabolic 
may come full tilt against our earth.’ But 
then, what will happen? Either that comet 
will have a force equal to that of our earth, 
or greater, or less. If equal, we shall do 
the comet as much harm as it will do us, ac- 
tion and reaction being equal; if greater, 
the comet will bear us away with it ; if less, 
we shall bear away the comet. This great 
event may occur in a thousand ways, and 
no one can affirm that our earth and the 
other planets have not experienced more 
than one revolution through the mischance 


| of encountering a comet on their path. 


The Parisians will not desert their city on 


| the 2oth instant; they will sing songs, and 


the play of ‘The Comet and the World’s 


| End’ will be performed at the Opéra 
| Comique.’’ 


Singularly enough, something even more 


| preposterous than what the great wit had 


thus suggested did actually occur on this 
occasion. The fears inspired by the pre- 
dicted approach of the comet were so great 
that speculators took advantage of the 


terrors of the ignorant, and absolutely 


persuaded many that the priesthood had 
by special intercession obtained the privi- 
lege of dispensing a number of tickets for 
seats in Paradise; and these pretended 
tickets were sold at a very high rate. It 
would be interesting to inquire what idea 


_was entertained by those who purchased 


these tickets as to the way in which they 
were to be used, to whom presented, at 
what time, and where. 

The story to which I have just referred 
was quoted by a Parisian professor in 1832, 
when a similar scare prevailed in France. 
It had been announced that the comet of 
1826 (Biela’s) would return in 1832; and 
it had also been stated that the path of the 
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comet intersected, or very nearly inter- 
sected, the path of the earth. This was 
immediately interpreted to signify an ap- 
proaching collision between the earth and 
the comet, though nothing of the kind 
was implied. These fears, said the worthy 
professor, may produce effects as mischiev- 
ous as those produced by the cometic panic 
of 1773, unless the authority of the Acad- 
emy apply a prompt remedy ; and this sal- 
utary intervention is at this moment im- 
plored by many benevolent persons, 

At the present time, the eud of the world 
is threatened in more ways than one. The 
methods of destruction are incongruous ; 
but that is a detail hardly worth consider- 
ing. If Scylla does not destroy us, Cha- 
rybdis is bound to do the work, and vice 
versa. There is no escape for us. 

A few months ago, the prophecy of 
Mother Shipton was chiefly feared. But 
as the world certainly did not come to an 
end in 1881 (though Gerald Massey says 
Mother Shipton’s prophecy—which she 
never made, by the way—was really ful- 
filled), we must now look for the world’s 
destruction in other ways. 

And first we see it clearly indicated in 
the great Pyramid. By slightly altering 
the dates accepted by historians, adding a 
few years in one place, and taking off a 
few years in another, it can be proved to 
demonstration that the number of inches 
in the descending or entrance passages, as 
far as the place where the ascending begins, 
is equal to the number of years from the 
descent of man to the Exodus; and that 
the ascending passage contains as many 
inches as there are years from the Exodus 
to the beginning of the Christian era. 
(The rest of the descending passage, as far 
as the bottomless pit, or the pit with ruin- 
hidden bottom,—it is the same thing,— 
clearly represents the progress of the rest 
of the human race downwards.) This 
being so, of course it follows that the grand 
gallery represents the Christian era. This 
gallery has a length of 1882 inches, or, 
according to recent statements (not new 
measurements), 1881.59. Hence, in the 
year 1882, or more exactly at the time, 
1881.59, which corresponds to 1881 years 
| 7 months +. 2% days, or to midnight 
between August 3d' and 4th, the Chris- 
tian era is to end. The reader is not to 
be alarmed, however, by this seemingly 


' Astronomically, the second day in August ends 
at noon, August 3d. 
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precise statement. As the time has drawn 
nearer, the pyramidalists have seen fit to 
add fifty years (more or less, according to 
circumstances), during which the end is to 
be finally brought about; August 3d will 
only mark the ‘‘ beginning of the end.’’ 
Still, it may fairly be presumed that some- 
thing significant will happen about that 
time. Possibly some remarkable person, 
or person who is hereafter to be remarkable, 
will be born at midnight, August 3d; in 
which case it seems possible that the world 
might remain in ignorance of the fact for 
a year or two. 

But next the planets take their turn. The 
terrible words ‘‘ perihelion conjunction” 
are heard with appalling effect. It is true 
they are entirely without meaning ; science 
knows nothing about perihelion conjunc- 
tions; but that is nothing—any name is 
good enough to conjure by. Let us see 
what perihelion mischief is in store for us. 

Jupiter was in perihelion on September 
25,1880! ‘* The perihelia of other planets 
in 1881 occurred’’ (this is not a scientific 
mode of presenting the matter; but that 
is not the fault of the prophets—they speak 
as correctly as they can) ‘‘as follows: Mer- 
cury, February 21st; Venus, March 6th; 
Mercury, May z2oth; Mars, May 26th; 
Mercury, August 16th; Venus, October 
16th; Mercury, November 12th.”’ 

This was very dreadful ; though somehow 
the earth escaped that time. Imagine 
Mercury being four times in perihelion in 
one year! We may, perhaps, find an ex- 
planation in the circumstance that he com- 
pletes the circuit of his orbit more than 
four times a year, and must pass his peri- 
helion each time; but science tries to 
explain everything, and we must not be 
teo precise in such matters. The year 1882, 
in which we are more interested, is even 
worse. Mercury has already been in peri- 
helion, viz., on February 8th; then we 
have March 25th (April goth), Uranus ; 
May 7th, Mercury; August 3d, Mercury ; 
October 29th, Mercury again; and abso- 
lutely on December 6th Venus transits the 
sun’s disc! Something will surely come of 
this, if we only live to see it. 

But worse remains behind. ‘‘In Au- 
gust, 1885, Saturn will be in perihelion !”’ 
‘* Neptune is in apparent perihelion’’ (what- 
ever that may mean) ‘‘ from 1876 to 1886, 
the height (?) being about 18814 !’’ “ Those 
skilled in astronomy inform us it is fully 
6000 years since the occurrence of a simi- 
lar powerful situation, although conjunc- 
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tions and perihelia have occurred at more 
frequent intervals of time. To form an 
approximate opinion of what the earth is 
liable to experience at such periods, we 
must review the records of effects attending 
similar situations, remembering that with 
the ripening of our planet the effects upon 
the earth and its inhabitants will be more 
generally distributed.”’ 

This being so, these perihelia occurring 
in so unusual a way, being also rendered 
very terrible by being called perihelion 
conjunctions, and the dependence of ter- 
restrial disturbances on planetary motions 
being too obvious to be worth proving, we 
have only to consider what has happened 
during past floods, earthquakes, and so 
forth, to see exactly what is in store for us 
pretty soon. Science, which is always too 
particular in such matters, may, perhaps, 
show that whatever influences the outer 
and larger planets may produce on the 
earth (it is very doubtful whether they pro- 
duce any except very slight deviations from 
her mean track) cannot be effectively greater 
when the planets are in perihelion than 
when they are in aphelion; that terrestrial 
disturbances have nothing whatever to do 
with these relations ; and that as perihelion 
passages and planetary conjunctions are 
occurring every year, earthquakes and floods 
could not possibly occur in years when 
there were no such phenomena. But the 
prophets have nothing to say to all that; 
they calmly go on to describe the various 
terrestrial disturbances which have occurred 
regarding any attempt to show that there 
is the slightest real connection between the 
planetary movements and the earth’s throes 
as quite unnecessary. 

Here, however, is the summing up of 
the planetary prophecies by one of the 
most earnest, and therefore wildest, of the 
prophets. ‘‘In cases of planetary attrac- 
tion, the earth’s crust becomes attracted as 
a solid whole. Its fluid and aerial envelope 
responds, when irregularly attracted, by 
oscillating in high and low tides, alter- 
nating with unequal pressure. We are 
approaching both stellar and planetary 
conditions which fortunately will require a 
certain number of years—say 1880 to 1885 
—for their complete unfoldment; hence 
their action may not be wholly manifest in 
a special month of any year ; but this whole 
cycle of years is liable to be affected by a 
generally disturbed condition of the earth 
and its inhabitants,”’ 

But utter rubbish as all this is—the 

Vout. XVII.—s54 : 





offspring of sheer ignorance and hysteric 
vapors—it is not much more absurd than 
the prediction recently based on the ob- 
served fact that the comet of 1880 traveled 
along the same path as that of 1843, this 
path lying very close indeed to the sun. 
Assuming, as is really not improbable, that 
the comet of 1843 passed so near to the 
sun as to have been retarded by the resist- 
ance of the corona, and so came back after 
ashorter circuit than it had before traversed, 
it is likely enough that the comet will next 
return after a yet shorter interval. Possibly 
Marth’s period—*‘ say seventeen years,’’ he 
puts it—may be near the truth, in which 
case the comet would come back in 1897. 
The next return after that might be in 
seven or eight years, say in 1904. The 
next, perhaps, is three or four, and very 
likely about the year 1920 or 1925 that 
comet may reach the end of its career, 
being finally absorbed by the sun. It is 
also very likely that if, instead of being 
thus gradually checked off, so to speak, 
this comet in its original full-sized condi- 
tion, with many millions of millions of 
meteoric attendants, had rushed full tilt 
upon the sun, it might have done a deal of 
mischief. A very able astronomer, Pro- 
fessor Kirkwood, of Bloomington, Indiana, 
believes (and very likely he is right) that 
two of the larger meteoric attendants on 
this comet falling into the sun in Septem- 
ber, 1859, produced that remarkable solar 
disturbance which was accompanied by very 
remarkable magnetic disturbances and auro- 
ral displays all over the earth; so that 
doubtless the whole comet with its attend- 
ants pouring all at once upon the sun 
would have stirred him in a way which we 
should have found very noteworthy, even 
if we did not find it absolutely destructive 
to the earth and its inhabitants. But asa 
mere matter of fact (and so counting for 
something what end-of-the-world prophets 
may imagine) the comet of 1843 and 1880 
does not travel full tilt upon the sun, and 
can never do so; its meteoric attendants 
are not all gathered in a single cluster, but 
form an immensely long train (if Kirkwood 
was right in the above-quoted surmise, those 
which fell into the sun in 1859 were at 
least sixteen years behind the main body) ; 
and it is clear that a very effective inter- 
ruption of the comet’s career in 1843, 
repeated in 1880, can take place without in 
any appreciable degree affecting our com- 
fort, still less our existence. If the comet 
of 1880 was the same object as the object 
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of 1843, it showed very evident signs of | 
having suffered grievously during its former 
perihelion passage. If it is proportionately 
reduced at its next return, we might even | 
see it fall straight upon the sun (were that | 
possible) without much fearing any evil | 
consequences. Nothing which is known 
about comets in general, or about this 
comet in particular, suggests the slightest | 
danger to the solar system, though every- 
thing suggests that the comet’s career as an 
independent body will before very long 
come to an end. If the comet ever was a 
dangerous one, owing to the concentration | 


of its meteoric components, it is not so 
now. If it really has been effectively 
checked in its career, it is evident such 
interruption can take place without harm- 
ing us, and therefore the final throes of the 
comet need not trouble us in the least. If 
it has not been effectively interrupted, then 
the end is not nearer—in any appreciable 
degree—now than it was in 1843 or in 
1686. In any case, the end of this comet’s 
career, whether far off or near at hand, will 
in all probability take place in such a way 
that terrestrial astronomers will never know 
of the event. 


LADY ROSE. 


Lavy Rose is rich, they say, 
But not vain; 

She returned home yesterday, 
Home from Spain. 

All the haunts she knew of yore 

Now will welcome her once more, 
Where she’ll reign. 


Lady Rose is bland, they say, 
As the skies; 

And her heart is light and gay, 
Though it sighs; 

What is beautiful and good 

Finds a throne in womanhood 
Ere it dies. 


Lady Rose is fair, they say: 
That I know, 
For I met her one bright day 


Long ago. 
Of her bloom remark I made— 
Ah, this precious Rose will fade. 
Even so. 


Lady Rose is loved, they say— 
Who could dare? 

And her heart is far away— 
Tell me where! 

I would roam the world around, 

If that treasure could be found 
With her there. 


Lady Rose ’s a bride, they say, 

Soon to be; 
And she sails the first of May 

O’er the sea. 
* * * * * * 
No saint is happier above, 
Since Lady Rose gave her dear love 

All to me, 

W. Leon MEaD. 





THE BRITISH STAGE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By J. H. Sippons. 


II. 


MISS FARREN AS PENELOPE, 
(From an old print.) 


& ANOTHER of Grimaldi’s vagaries was the 


construction of. a vegetable man. The 
scene, a vegetable market, supplied the 
material. A huge cabbage, within which a 
little boy was concealed, formed the body | 
of the creation. A couple of parsnips made 
of cloth received the legs of the youth. 
The arms were formed by simulated car- | 
rots, and gloves, shaped like a bunch of 
radishes, did duty for hands. Two turnips 
concealed the feet, and a big Spanish onion 
answered the purpose of a head. As soon 
as the figure was complete, it moved for- 
ward in a menacing manner. The clown, 
like another Prometheus or a Frankenstein, 
alarmed at the result of his own ingenuity, 
retreated at first, then took courage and 
offered opposition. An amusing pugilistic 
encounter was the result. 


| **strutted and fretted his hour’’ 


With the help of pantomime, farce, melo- 
drama, spectacle (in which horses per- 
formed a conspicuous part), and operettas, 
Covent Garden struggled on, after the re- 
tirement of Mrs. Siddons, until 1814, when 
the apparition of a new tragedian of the 
realistic Garrick school completely changed 
the current of public opinion in respect to 
the severe classic style of the Kembles. 
Edmund Kean, a poor player, who had 
in the 
provinces, was seen by Sheridan (if I recol- 
lect aright) at the Exeter Theatre, playing 
Shylock, in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ;’’ 
and so deep was the impression created by 
his performance that he was invited to go 
to London and appeal to the judgment of 
a Drury Lane audience. There had been so 


| many disastrous failures in the character of 
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“The Jew 
That Shakspeare drew,” 


since the retirement of Macklin, nearly 
half a century previously, that the presen- 
tation of the part by another candidate for 
favor was regarded at first with cool indif- 
ference. Drury Lane Theatre had been 
burned to the ground in 1809, but it rose 
from its ashes on the same site in 1812, 





company adapted to the representation of 
comedies only, that the capacious pit, 
which consisted of benches covered with 
scarlet cloth, was jocosely said to resemble, 
when seen from the upper tier of boxes, a 
huge red-hot gridiron, the few spectators 
seated here and there, in small groups, 
being compared to mutton-chops under a 
culinary operation. The actors were uni- 
formly good and experienced, but the only 


MISS O’NEILL AS MRS. HALLER. 


and was opened with an address written 
by Lord Byron, beginning 


“In one dread night our city saw and sighed, 
Bow’d to the dust the Drama’s tower of pride; 
In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 
Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to reign.” 


After the novelty of beholding the inte- 
rior of the new edifice had evaporated, the 
committee of management were so unfor- 
tunate in their endeavors to attract public 
favor by the performances of an excellent 


| salience which imparted to their efforts a 
| temporary notoriety was the appearance 
i= a beautiful woman named Mardyn. 


| Her personal charms gave employment to 
| the artists of the day, and the picture- 
| shops were colored with her portrait, to 
which were attached some lines from the 
sonnets of Shakspeare : 


“« Hide, oh, hide, those hills of snow,” 


And 
“Take, oh, take, those lips away.’ 
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But the main point of her attraction 
consisted in a chronique scandaleuse with 


opinion of the first audience. The reputa- 
tion of ‘‘the little man’’ (for Kean was 


Lord Byron, who was on the committee of of diminutive stature) spread like wild-fire, 


management of the theatre, had become 
enamored of the lady, and had conse- 
quently separated from Lady Bryon. Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe does not seem to have been 
cognizant of the circumstance—at least 
she has said nothing of the affair. 

The Mardyn furore becoming exhausted, 
the début of Edmund Kean was auspicious. 
He had been a player from his childhood, 
appearing first as one of the imps in a pan- 
tomime, whence he was promoted to 


and approbation rapidly swelled to enthu- 
sism when he presented Richard III., 
Othello, and Sir Giles Overreach. 
The success of Edmund Kean at Drury 
Lane would have utterly ruined Covent 
' Garden, had not the accidental discovery 
of rare histrionic genius in Ireland, in the 
person of a very lovely and accomplished 
girl, enabled the management to enter the 
field of rivalry with marvelous success. Miss 
| O'Neill, the daughter of an Irish manager 


! 


JOHN KEMBLE. 


speak, as one of the children, from the 
caldron, in ‘‘Macbeth.’’ He afterwards 
played Harlequin; then, taking to the 
study of Shakspeare, and acting every 
variety of character, he became a conspic- 
uous element in the nomadic troupes of 
Thespians in the west of England. 

The first appearance of Kean drew a 
mere handful of spectators to the theatre 
in January, 1814; but so powerful was the 


impression made by the earnestness of his | 


manner, that the vociferous applause of the 
judicious few struck the other actors in 
the greenroom as something singular—so 
unaccustomed were they to the warmth of 
an audience. 
politan press, and especially the criticism 


of William Hazlitt, who was a force in that | 


description of literary anatomy, ratified the 
54* 


The judgment of the metro- | 


of a small theatre, at once took all London 
by storm. A delicate blonde, with rich 
auburn hair, realized in form the ideal 
| Juliets, Isabellas, and Belvederes of the - 
readers of Shakspeare and Otway ;. but 
Miss O’Neill’s exquisite personnel was the 
least of her attractions. She was so much 
_in earnest, so totally unaffected and free 
| from mannerisms, that Leigh Hunt, the 
critic of the Examiner,—a paper then as 
high in repute for its zestheticism as for its 
political power —declared there was noth- 
ing to criticise in Miss O'Neill, she was 
‘* all Nature.’’ 

The portrait given above appeared in the 
Theatrical Inquisitor of 1816. The picture 
| whence it was engraved was painted by Part- 
ridge, a man of some eminence in the pro- 
' fession ; but though it accurately portrayed 
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the contour of Miss O'Neill, it gave no 
adequate idea of the expression of which 
she was capable. 

Audiences at the period of the triumphs 
of Kean and Miss O’Neill were composed 





AN IMP. 


almost exclusively of residents of London. 
There were no railroads extant, and travel- 
ing by the mail and stage coaches was so 
tedious and expensive, that families went 
to the metropolis only at rare intervals and 
to pay short visits; the summer season, 
while the corn was ripening and the prin- 
cipal theatres closed, being the time gener- 
ally chosen for the long journeys. It thus 
became necessary for the stars of the hour 
to augment their répertoire by the revival 
of old plays, or the manufacture of a new 
stock of tragedies. The Drury Lane com- 
mittee, consisting mainly of ‘‘ learned The- 
bans,’’ persuaded Kean to grapple with the 
tragedies of Massinger and Marlowe, the 
comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher and 
Ben Jonson. Meanwhile, the Reverend Mr. 
Maturin composed the tragedies of ‘‘ Ber- 
tram ’’ and “ Manuel,” the former of which 
was remarkably successful ; and John How- 
ard Payne, an American actor and author, 
produced ‘‘ Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin,’’ 
a five-act tragedy founded on the story of the 
** Rape of Lucretia.’’ For Miss O’ Neill, her 
countryman, Richard Lator Shiel, wrote 
the tragedies of ‘* The Apostate,’’ “ Bella- 
nora,’’ ‘ Retribution,’’ and ‘‘ Evadne,’’ 
the first and last of which live to this hour. 
‘* Brutus’”’ likewise exists, and it is a favor- 
ite part with some tragedians; but the 
other plays did not survive the popularity 
they had acquired in the hands of the 
actors for whom they were written. 

For five years Miss O’ Neill held her audi- 
ences spell-bound. Her beauty and irre- 








proachable character procured her many 
an offer of marriage from persons of high 
rank and good repute—but she was not the 
woman to give her hand unaccompanied by 
her heart. At length that prize was won 
by a handsome and wealthy Irish baronet, 
Mr. Wrixon Buler. At his suit the most 
brilliant actress on the British stage aban- 
doned the mimicry of the passions—love, 
grief, jealousy, vengeance, despair, pity, 
remorse, and so forth—to partake the joys 
of private life, which were vouchsafed to her 
for nearly half a century after she had 
quited the stage. 

The instances in which actresses have 
been carried from the stage to adorn the 
highest circles in the aristocratic commu- 
nity of Great Britain are numerous. At 
least eight or nine have been wooed and 
won by men of mark and likelihood. 
Three of the ladies became duchesses—one 
lived to be a marchioness—the others were 
the wives of earls and barons. Among the 
latter, foremost for her charms and moral 
worth, was Miss Farren, the grandmother 
of the present Earl of Derby. The former 
Lord Derby became much interested in her 
during the life-time of his countess, but it 
was not until that lady died that he paid 
his addresses in due form to Miss Farren. 
The costume in which she here appears, in 
an old comedy called ‘‘ The Gamesters,’’ 
long since consigned to the limbo of ob- 
livion, shows that she played late in the 
last century. Her features were trans- 
mitted to her son, once known asa traveler 
in America, Mr. Stanley—the family name. 
On his father’s death Mr. Stanley became 
Earl Derby, and, abandoning the Whigs, 
to which party he had become attached, he 
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assumed the leadership of the Conserva- 
tives, and from the incisive character of his 
speeches acquired the sobriquet of “the 
Rupert of debate.’’ No charges of cavalry, 
headed by Prince Rupert, the loyal adher- 
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ent of Charles the First, during his con- | 
test with the Commons, were more effective | 
than the home-thrusts of Earl Derby in a | 
party encounter. 

There was one, and only one, mo- 
mentary break in the continuity of Miss 
O’Neill’s brilliant career. Mrs. Siddons 
reappeared in 1816 as Lady Macbeth for | 
the last time. The occasion of the per- 
formance was special. Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, who subsequently wore the 
Belgic cross, and wore it well, was invited 
to England to become the husband of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. Desiring that 





then youthful bosom, nor can he remember 
all the peculiar tones and accents in which 
the most striking passages were delivered ; 


| but he has a distinct recollection of the 


effect produced on his mind by the utter- 
ance of one important line. When Mac- 
beth, debating with his wife the manner 
of the intended murder of King Duncan, 
suggests the possible failure of their plan, 
Lady Macbeth exclaims, ‘‘ We fail!’’ Ac- 


| cording to a statement in the memoirs of 


the late Mr. Ticknor, the famous Boston 
publisher, it was suggested by Henderson, 
a distinguished writer a hundred years ago, 
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EDMUND KEAN AS HARLEQUIN. 


(From an old print.) 


he should see all that was truly great in 
art, the princess caused Mrs. Siddons to be | 
invited to appear again in her greatest | 
character. With the once mighty tragedi- | 
enne, loyalty was a principle. Remember- | 
ing how highly she had been favored by 
George the Third and his queen, she at 
once yielded to the request of the princess, 
and appeared as Lady Macbeth. The | 
writer of this historical sketch enjoyed the | 
privilege of witnessing the performance, 4 | 
At this distance of time, it is difficult to | 
recall the emotions which it raised in his | 


1In Campbell's “ Life of Mrs. Siddons,” he says, 
‘Tt was an era in one’s life to have seen her as 
Lady Macbeth.” 





that Mrs. Siddons should pronounce the 
words as if they involved a doubt of the 
possibility of failure. 
it is obvious that, thongh such a mode of 
meeting the difficulty may have been an 
assurance and an encouragement to Mac- 
beth’s mind, it was not the result of his 
| wife’s conviction of success, 


‘* We fail?” But 


She is very 


precise in all her arrangements for the 
| attainment of their project 
daggers of the servants of the king at hand 
for Macbeth’s use; daubs the domestics 
carefully with the blood of her guest, that 
they may be suspected of the crime, and 
makes them drunk with possets that they 
may not interrupt her husband’s opera- 
| tions; yet, in spite of these precautions, 


: she places the 
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GRIMALDI’S SET-TO IN THE PANTOMIME OF ‘‘ HARLEQUIN AND ASMODEUS.”’ 


(From an old print.) 


she fears that Macbeth has failed in the 
attempted homicide: 


** Alack! I am afraid they have awak’d, 
And ’ti§ not done !”” 


This apprehension of failure presented 
itself in such a powerful aspect to the mind 
of Mrs. Siddons, that she soon ceased to 
employ the utterance first used, adopting 
that which appeared more consonant to the 
action of the thane’s masculine wife. 


On the occasion of the final performance | 
of Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth, John | 


Kemble played the part of Macbeth. He 


never repeated the character, for in the | 


following year he retired from the stage 


and went to Switzerland, where he resided | 
and died (at Lausanne), in 1823, aged sixty- | 


six years. Of that great ornament of the 


British stage, the accompanying portrait | 
| 


is a perfect likeness. 


On the last night of his performance he 
| delivered a farewell address, written for 
| him by Sir Walter Scott. It was inferior, 

however, in poetic merit to certain ‘‘ Vale- 
| dictory Stanzas’’ from the pen of Thomas 
| Campbell. Each stanza appropriately des- 
| ignated some one of the high qualities of 
| the great actor, and the sixth summed 
| up his merits in the following very com- 
| plimentary lines: 


‘Fair as some classic dome, 
Robust, and richly graced, 
Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
Of genius and of taste: 
Taste, like the silent dial’s power, 
That, when supernal light is given, 
Can measure inspiration’s hour, 
And tell its height in heaven. 
At once ennobled and correct, 
His mind surveyed the tragic page, 
And what the actor could effect 
The scholar could presage.” 














GEORGE LINTON’S DEATH. 


A MYSTERY OF REAL LIFE. 


By FLORENCE WILLIAMs. 


WE were staying at the Linton’s—my 
wife and I—when it happened. Such a 
beautiful place, such a charming home, 
such nice people! The perfection of a 
suburban residence, near one of the best 
of American cities—each one may fix on 
the State to suit himself. Books, pictures, 
picturesque rooms and halls, wealth with- 
out ostentation, luxury without indolence ! 
Such a garden outside! The golden sun- 
shine gleaming through the green of grass 
and trees ; the perfume of growing flowers 
floating on the warm, odorous, and moist 
air filled the dwelling with sweeter scents 
than any incense, while a little stream 
flowing past the house through the garden 
sung a perpetual tune. What a place for 
a tired city man to rest in! A hundred 
per cent. better for me than. Saratoga— 
costs less, too. It is like home to me. It 
is better than home, for it is pure enjoy- 
ment without responsibility. 

George Linton’s father, my early friend, 
left me guardian to the boy when he was 
still quite young. The guardianship never 
gave us any trouble—fine property, fine 
young fellow, steady habits, studious, re- 
fined tastes. He went through college 
with, credit, traveled in Europe without 
extravagance, married a noble girl, and 
settled down to a life of ease free from in- 
dolence, and of active enterprise free from 
overwork. Rare lot anywhere, rarest in 
America! 

The family life of the Lintons, too, is as 
near perfect as one may expect to find on 
earth. A still young couple, five or six 
years married, tenderly attached to one 
another, with affection undimmed, com- 
panionship unaltered, trust in one another 
unshaken—what more has life to offer them? 
Their charming home isa centre of reunion 
for a delightful social circle of people who 
are intellectual without pedantry, and self- 
restraint without dullness. Such a home 
is a source of use and of happiness to all 
within and to all around it. Don’t talk 
of going to the seaside, or to the moun- 
tains, to me. I am much better off for 
my summer vacation here. No hurly-burly 
of crowded dining-rooms, no cabined, 
cribbed, confined sleeping-rooms here. No 





carrying on the racket and intrigue of 
business or politics into this Palace of Calm 
Delights; none of those skeletons, shut up 
in closets in this household, that lawyers 
and physicians, too, have to spend so much 
of their professional career in unearthing 
or allaying. No, no. Here there are 
wealth, intelligence, good morals, and their 
correlatives, health, happiness, and peace. 

George Linton’s wife is as fine a specimen 
of the best type of American women as you 
can find anywhere. Not like the languid 
yet fiery Spaniard, nor the piquant, charm- 
ing, cat-like Frenchwoman, nor the soft, 
fresh, docile Englishwoman, but 


“* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warm, to comfort, to command.” 


I watched and weighed her well on the 
morning of ¢hat very day as she and my 
wife—the two women love one another 
dearly, the old one and the young—sat 
together in the conservatory, busy prepar- 
ing for some exceedingly useful and agree- 
able committee of ladies that was to meet 
here that afternoon, but which will be 
surely got rid of before the young husband’s 
return from the city, for his companionship 
is more to her than the society of dny other 
friends. One could plainly see in her 
bright, responsive face how completely she 
dropped her own occupations out of mind 
as she listened to his plans for the day. She 
was no less beautiful than when she stood a 
bride at the altar a few years before. As 
yet Time had rather added graces than 
taken any away ;—sympathy, intelligence, 
and.even merely physical beauty, she had 
in richer measure than when he chose her 
for his own. The lack of children in the 
house—which has cast a shadow over many 
a childless wife’s lot—had been no source 
of sorrow to her, but had rather brought 
her husband and herself into closer com- 
panionship by making them share more in 
the same pursuits. She had a right that 


morning—but never again—to smile in his 
face with the undimmed light of great hap- 
piness as she listened to his plans for the 
day. 

He was to go to the city to meet his 
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sister,—a half-sister much older than him- 
self, very tenderly attached to him,—he 
was to spend the day with this sister to 
attend to some business for her. When he 
had done all he could for her, he was to 
return home with books and news and 
engravings for us who stayed at home, 
while we were to have some new enjoyment 
ready for him on his return. The last 
words were prolonged as are often the last 
words of those who have much in common 
together. But he grew a little restless ;— 
perhaps already time pressed ;—he waved 
his last farewell from the door as she called 
him back for still another suggestion, and 
with that one backward glance, in which we 
saw only a shade of trouble and unrest, he 
was gone; gone out into the sunshine on 
the garden path that bright summer day ; 
gone into the turmoil of the city; gone, in 
the loneliness of his own separate selfhood, 
into an unknown fate to fight it out alone 
and to be overwhelmed by it; gone to 
meet death by his own hand, and to put out 
the light of life for her he left behind him, 
to extinguish for us all our confidence in 
human happiness, leaving in its place a 
doubt as to the reality of any happiness. 

How strangely little we know of one 
another’s lives! And this is strangest 
when we think ourselves most intimately 
acquainted. We share the same occupa- 
tions, the same house, the same bed, per- 
haps, and we see into the actual life of one 
another less than if were looking through a 
glass darkly. Is it always to be so? Who 
can tell? Now and then comes some 
momentary rending of the veil, or some 
gradual lifting of a corner of the curtain 
that reveals something within the other 
life undreamed of in our best wisdom. 
Then all is closed again and we have but 
the outside show, the memory of that reveal- 
ing and our own guesses to go by. We 
never get more than a momentary glimpse 
into the within, a partial look into the 
mystery of personality, and often even that 
serves rather to increase uncertainty than 
to give knowledge. 

1 thought certainly I knew this man, 
George Linton; I had watched him through 
youth, and in one sense known him from 
boyhood up. Certainly his wife, his own 
chosen and dearest one, most intimate with 
his inmost life,—the life of affection and 
of impulse,—she thought she knew him. 
Was there a grain of previous knowledge 
that opened to her the dark experiences of 








certain to all? The result showed no such 
clearing-up of the veiled recesses of his 
life. In these matters she seemed to have 
known no more of him than the rest of us. 
The innermost circles of individuality are 
not to be pierced by any eyes that wear 
mortality around them. 
* co * * o % 

‘Come to me at the cemetery immedi- 
ately. Let Mrs. Linton know that her 
husband has met with an accident. He 
was found by me dead on his mother’s 
grave at 11 A.M. to-day. 

** CELIA THORNBY.”’ 


This telegram was handed to me as we 
sat together over the informal mid-day 
meal. Stunned and amazed, I folded it 
quietly up. For a few moments I was too 
dazed to take the whole situation in. Then 
I so far obeyed its directions as to let the 
ladies know I was summoned unexpectedly 
to the city, and must leave them at once. 

‘When will you be back ?’”’ asked Mrs. 
Linton. ‘‘ Remember, George expects us 
all to go with him by moonlight to the 
Falls this evening. We are to dine earlier 
than usual on purpose.’’ 

‘Don’t wait for me,’’ I replied. ‘I 
may not be back till late. But don’t you 
women go alone, if—that is—if—if George 
does not come back in time to take you.” 

**Oh, no fear of that,” said the happy 
young wife ; ‘‘ George is always punctual.” 

Not the first shadow of mistrust was yet 
in the young heart that was so soon to re- 
ceive the blow that would make complete 
trust impossible to it ever again. 

‘*What is it, husband ?’’ said my wife. 
“Ts anything the matter at the office, that 
you have to leave us so suddenly ?”’ 

‘*No, nothing at the office. I have a 
friend in trouble. I must goto him,” I 
answered quietly, for I was too crushed to 
see clearly anything, but that I must keep 
it all to myself till 1 could see into it a little 
more. ‘‘ But,’’ I added, ‘‘I will be back 
without fail before it is very late.’’ 

Ah, yes, I thought to myself, I must put 
it off now as I may; get what light on it I 
can, yet I have to come back and break it 
to you, poor young wife, before you go 
wild with waiting and wearying for him 
who is never to come back to you. 

As I thought over the brief statement in 
the telegram on my way to town, the con- 
viction grew strong within me that it was a 
suicide. Yet why? For what reason? 


his past life which that day’s work made Suicide! Well, but for what cause, from 
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what impelling motive? My knowledge 
of the man and of his circumstances sug- 
gested none. George Linton commit sui- 
cide! It seemed incredible. Unshaken 
prosperity I knew was assured him. Un- 
clouded home happiness—I was sure of that 
too. Good habits, equally certain. Robust 
health—yes, that, too, was sure. Where was 
the flaw in life that made life unendurable ? 
I sought into my intimate knowledge of 
the man for it in vain. I strained my 
mental vision before the dark enigma till 
my brain seemed trembling with the effort. 
Where could have been that flaw in his life 
to him so insupportable ? 

It was just as [ supposed, however. I 
reached the city, and thence went out with 
utmost haste to the cemetery. There I 
found Mrs. Thornby, the weeping, half dis- 
tracted sister of my dead friend, and—horri- 
ble sight!—the ghastly wreck of his fine 
vigorous body, all that was left of a life 
which, so few hours before, was as full of 
everything that makes life worth having as 
any man can ever hope to be blessed with. 
Now, what was it? A horrid heap which 
men looked at shuddering ,—a black memory 
which those who loved him best must turn 
away from, whenever in days to come their 
thoughts reverted to it,—a mystery which 
would henceforth make those who knew 
him best ask wonderingly of one another, 
‘* Why, why did he do himself and us this 
fearful wrong?”’—ask it over and over 
again, and get no answer. 

Of the deliberate nature of the act there 
could be no doubt. When he smiled in 
our faces that morning the old accustomed 
smile, when he kissed his wife good-bye 
and planned our evening pleasure, he knew 
what he would do beforehand, he knew 
what we must suffer, too, so soon, and that 
it was all to come to this. 

It seemed beyond the power of any one 
to find an explanation. The bare facts 
were all made known to me as soon as I 
reached the cemetery, and months of sub- 
sequent investigation added nothing to our 
knowledge, and only deepened the mystery. 
Before he left us, smiling and happy, he had 
made an appointment, of his own seeking, 
with his sister, to meet her at eleven o’clock 
at their mother’s grave; why, she did not 
know; no reason was assigned in the letter 
he had written her asking her to be there. 
She had surmised vaguely that he meant 
to propose to her some improvements in 
the cemetery lot, in which they had a joint 
interest. 





When she reached the spot, she found 
the appalling spectacle of her dead brother 
lying stark and stiff upon the greensward, 
the head shattered, the face covered with 
blood, and the pistol still grasped in his 
right hand. The sight nearly distracted 
her. Horror at the ghastly object that had 
been her well-beloved brother, her pet in 
childhood, her closest friend in youth, her 
pride in maturer years; sincere grief at the 
loss, shame at becoming a public town-talk, 
but worst of all, that strange revulsion from 
complete, serene certainty of close, per- 
sonal friendship, to a sense of utter uncer- 
tainty as to all she thought she knew about 
him, brought her nearly to a state of in- 
sanity. 

I, too, as I took in the situation, had 
much the same sense of mental overthrow. 
Fortunately for us both, we had to act and 
to think, not only of the hideous meaning 
of what was done beyond retrieval, but of 
what was required of us immediately. 
There are times when, if life were not so 
full of immediate needs, it would be far 
more difficult to bear than it is. If we are 
healthy, mentally and morally, we seize on 
these pressing needs, one by one, passing 
from one act, trivial or important, as may 
be, to the next that claims attention, and 
so pass through the severest straits of life 
by action, when to sit down and think 
would be intolerable, and might be even 
fatal to reason and to life itself. It was so 
with us then. We worked assiduously at 
the necessary preparations: the inevitable 
inquest, the early funeral, the terrible 
breaking of the news to the young widow. 

‘*T cannot soften it to her,’’ said Mrs. 
Thornby. ‘I cannot prepare her for it by 
any circumlocution ; I can only tell it. If 
it kills her, I cannot help it.’’ 

‘*Noonecan,’’ I replied. “Go and tell 
her; your own face will break it to her 
before you speak.”’ 

So it was done. In a few hours it was 
all over. The poor dead body, so cruelly 
murdered by his own hand, was put out 
of sight. The inquest was little more than 
an official declaration that no living human 
being was to blame in the matter. The 
deep and sincere mourning of those who 
loved him passed into its later, sadder 
phase—a phase that must come to all 
griefs, harder to bear in some respects than 
the first bursts of anguish—a state in which 
the sense of personal loss grows and grows 
almost beyond endurance, and which finds 
no consolation in either religion or philoso- 
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phy. In this case it came to all of us with 
double force, for with it came the ever- 
recurring question, ‘*‘Why, why did this 
thing have to be? What led him, what 
forced him to it?’ And ever, as the self- 
ishness of grief grew less, and as the 
thought of the aspects and realities of life 
and of death to him that. was gone grew 
clearer before us, and as all inquiry into 
his circumstances, so far as we could make 
it, elicited no assignable cause for the act, 
we came more and more to realize that he 
so seemingly happy, so kind, so thoughtful 
for us as he always was, must have been 
bearing in silence some load of trouble, 
some haunting fear, some hidden source of 
anguish intolerable to him, unknown to us, 
undiscoverable by us, even now that we 
knew its fatal result. Better a thousand- 
fold if he had told us anything that could 
be in human life than to have inflicted this 
upon us. No shame, no error, no crime 
even that can make one human being re- 
volting to others, would have been such a 
barrier as the abyss of uncertainty that 
now lay, with we knew not what of horror 
in its black depths, between us and him. 











The autopsy revealed no hidden physical 
disease. Thesettlement of the estate brought 
to light no unsuspected involvement or in- 
debtedness. The closest inquiries that could 


| be made opened up no concealed intrigue 


or evaded responsibility. So far as we 
ever knew, no one act of his life ever 
struck at or injured in the smallest particu- 
lar that trust, that mutual faith, which is the 
essential part of all human ties, excepting 
only the act which caused his death. But 
that broke all trust within us—shattered 
and laid in ruins our faith in him as utterly 


| as the pistol-ball shattered his body ; broke 


off all hopes that we might build on him 
either for here or for hereafter ; left us to 
mourn as without hope; taught us that 
we knew nothing of him, that, perhaps, we 
had never known him, that all our fancied 
knowledge might have been a mere mis- 
take; left us to turn away from his grave 
with the profound conviction written into 
our souls, in the hard lines of actual and 
sad experience, that, whether on this side 
or on that of death, life is almost equally 
a mystery. 


AN ADVENTURESS. 


By Mary WALSINGHAM. 


Ir is easy enough to define the term 
‘*female fraud,’’ but it is not a task so 
light to draw the lines which justify us in 
terming a woman an adventuress. Although 
there is no crime in simply adventuring or 
daring, if the end for which we dare diffi- 
culty or face danger be a proper one, still 
there is a signification attached to this term 
when applied to women which is not at all 
intended to compliment them. We have 
known the almost imperceptible slur con- 
tained in the word to be cast upon women 
in the career of whom, for the life of us, we 
could see no wrong. They were thrown 
upon their own resources, had to make 
their way into strange places, and by some 
freak of fate were lifted out of the beaten 
track and elevated into an unexpected, 
perhaps undesired, notoriety. Straight- 
way the newspaper correspondents—those 
ghouls that batten upon items, and who 
would sacrifice their own mothers-in-law 
for a new sensation—stamped them, with a 
professional devotion and manly generosity 





worthy of a better cause, with the epithet 


“ adventuress.”” And so, with their fair 
foreheads dimmed with this half-veiled re- 
proach, if their names should live forever, 
they would go sounding down the ages as 
something not much better than Messalina 
Valeria, or the wife of Ahab—all because 
they were a little stouter of heart and 
braver of spirit than the average of their 
sex, and declined to die of starvation and 
inanition in the old orthodox manner so 
long as there was bread to be got by a 
little enterprise and pluck—albeit pluck 
is not a conventional accomplishment of 
ladies. There are such things, of course, 
as real adventuresses; women who knock 
around the world like men because they are 
restless, bold, and audacious, fear nothing 
and care for nothing save excitement and 
change. But these are so few, and the 
abnormal elements so seldom stop here, 
that they may be almost always brought 
under the category of female frauds. They 
are not only bold and restless, but unprin- 
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cipled and strongly tinctured with the ac- 
quisitive element. They are birds of prey, 
and woe betide the moneyed youth or 
bald-headed millionaire who falls in their 
path, unless he have more than the average 
male amount of brain and catechism. The 
hotels of Paris, the gambling-tables of 
Germany, the tip-top boarding-houses of 
New York—these are the feeding grounds 
of these human harpies. But they do not 
disdain sometimes to make an humbler 
swoop, and we hear occasionally of a pro- 
vincial gentleman or country banker being 
victimized. They are the feminine coun- 
terparts of the gambler and the swindler, 
and it is not the adventuressness in their 
characters which offends and causes our 
dismay and disgust, for very frequently the 
evil element, the desire for depredation and 
the search for prey, are the causes that 
send them abroad and make them adven- 
turers. Men say there is no impostor like 
a female impostor; no thief like a thief in 
a silk dress and a six-and-a-quarter kid 
glove; no utterer of spurious money so 
clever at the trade as a clever woman. 
This is true so far as a man’s penetration is 
concerned. Men always have their sym- 
pathies ready primed to go off at the touch 
of a little neatly-gloved hand, and their 
ears open to be filled with the songs of any 
siren who speaks with pink lips and a 
pretty smile, no matter whether the pink 
lips and smile be the effect of pink saucer 
or not. We have seen men sitting and 
gazing dazed and dumb-struck with open- 
mouthed admiration into the faces of made- 
up women when you could have scraped 
the paint off their cheeks with a butter- 
knife. No matter. We quarrel not with the 
quality or quantity of any woman’s beauty; 
though it would not be amiss for us all to 
remember that a little carmine goes a great 
way in a woman’s complexion, like the 
proverbial inch in a man’s nose; and 
though there is not the least chance of 
anybody ever mistaking the made-up article 


for the real, it is always better to humor | 


the pleasant little fiction we are trying to 
keep up, and to go through these delicate 
mysteries of the toilette as if we really be- 
lieved we could impose upon somebody. 
In the matter of these feminine erratics, 
however, it is not so easy for othtr women 
to be duped. We may be, and often are, 
deceived in the characters of men ; imposed 
on by counterfeit dukes and bogus mar- 
quises, but we rarely fail to pin the fraud 
woman when we see her. And this is why 
VoL. XVITI.—s5 








she keeps so scrupulously aloof from female 
society. At hotel, boarding-house, ball, 
wherever she may be, her element is the 
male element; for there is shipwreck and 
destruction in the kindred intuitive per- 
ceptions, delicate sensorial organizations, 
and natural watchfulness of other women. 

For the female fraud we have no pity, 
and we leave her to the censors of the 
press and society without compunction ; 
but for the so-called adventuress we put in 
a plea. The ex-Empress Eugenie of 
France has been called an adventuress, and 
truly her life has been eventful, if the term 
implied nothing more. But because a 
beautiful and brilliant woman, not born to 
the purple, was lifted by the honorable love 
of a man from the ranks of the people to 
the highest place in a royal realm, is she 
to be lightly stigmatized as a deliberate 
huntress after fame and fortune? Because 
Miss Jane Smith and Miss Catharine Jones, 
respectable, long-headed women, with 
nerves of steel and wills of iron, finding 
things slow in America (for them, at least), 
went over to the Old World, and “ prospect- 
ing’’ around, in a perfectly legitimate 
manner, like the clever women that they 
are, fell upon better-luck, prospered, and 
grew wealthy (and, alas, conspicuous in the 
pun of the paragrapher ! ), is this a reason 
the results of their enterprise and energy— 
their independent spirit and pluck, even 
if you will call it by a name so masculine 
—should be cast in their teeth, and them- 
selves twitted with the impropriety of ad- 
venturessness ? Yet we have known just 
this thing to happen, and we protest with 
all the breath in our body against the in- 
justice and impertinence of it. 

It is hard for women who have, perhaps, 
in their struggle for subsistence, been com- 
pelled to advance into paths of unwomanly 
labor that were new and strange, against 
their will, and at the expense of much 
nervous suffering, to be made the mark of 
slighting epithets and half-uttered suspi- 
cions. A strong sense of duty, either 
rightly or erroneously cherished, may lead 
the most feminine and gentle into strangely 
unwomanly vagaries. Was Joan of Arc an 


| adventuress in the American sense of the 


word? We have never yet known the im- 
putation to be cast upon the heroic Maid 
of Orleans, but we are pretty sure if she 
had lived to marry the king or some great 
individual of court or army, she would, in 
the light of the civilization of our day 
and locality, have received the benefit of 
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way toward pinning the black flag to the 
skirts of these human mushrooms—at least 
with our magnanimous American public. 

We have heard Lord Beaconsfield called 
an adventurer. It seems to us Lord Bea- 
consfield’s life was exceptionally pure and 
stainless. His books are particularly nota- 
ble for freedom from those smouches and 
smears of passion, etc., common to nearly 
all other writers, and no breath of scandal 
ever touched his private life. The faults of 
his political career were mistakes that never 
soiled his honor. If he was an adventurer, 
he was no more so than any other genteel, 
aspiring young man who begins life at the 
foot of the ladder, and by his own exer- 
tions ends it at the top. But such flings 
from man to man seldom injure, unless 
there is a screw loose in the armor some- 
where. It is only women who suffer inev- 
itably and irretrievably by expressive nick- 
names and half-uttered suspicions. 

The trouble is, we speak too lightly ; we 
Americans especially. Our national mouth- 
piece, the press, seems possessed of a spirit 
of mockery and raillery more mischievous 
than the Cyllenean Hermes, and remorse- 


success goes a great 
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less as a devil. The laughing fiends of the 
Detroit Free Trade, the Burlington Sguint- 
eye, the Norristown Zrumpet, would rush 
in with a whoop where angels fear to tread, 
and barter their immortal souls for a pun at 
the expense of Deity itself. So that the 
national mouth is kept perpetually on the 
broad grin, it matters not who gets hit, or 
what high and holy sentiment or principle 
is the subject of banter. This is all well 
and good if the men like it, so long as 
they keep the fun to themselves ; but when 
they go to tossing back and forth with their 
hideous glee and sardonic wit the names of 
women guiltless in everything save in hav- 
ing a little more sense and conscience than 
the entire guild of paragraphers, we think 
they go considerably beyond what is legiti- 
mate and advisable for the good of society, 
and offer an indignity to all womankind. 

It would be well for us all to remember 
that a word once spoken is recorded on the 
grand sounding-board of nature’s mysteri- 
ous forces forever, and that its verdict for 
good or ill, though silent to the ear, is not 
lost or dead, but only waits the Master- 
touch to confront us with our own truth 
| or falsehood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Warm days and balmy evenings now 
allowed even such chilly people as Tomas- 
ita and Edith Haldane to be out-doors a 


great part of the time, especially if they had | 


strong incentives to do so. Daisy was very 
fond of taking long walks, and she and Carl 
projected many such before the July sun 


should quite scorch the now verdant earth ; | 


they had already had several sails in his 
dainty little boat, but these had not as yet 
been duets, as on each occasion a party had 
accompanied them. ‘The day after Clau- 
sina’s birthday was exceptionally warm, 
more like the May that poets sing about 
and that Maryland and Virginia usually 
have, than the damp miserable month that 
New England knows by that name; Toma- 
sita, Edith, Mrs. Haldane, Mrs. Treviiio, 
and Daisy were sitting together in the little 
parlor about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Mrs. Trevifio exclaimed: 

‘** Daisy, are your crimps and bows in 
anple-pie order ?”’ 


‘*T hope so, Aunt Lau.a; are they not 
usually ? But why do you ask ?”” 

** Here comes Carl; that is all.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Tomasita, rising to look out 


of the window. ‘‘I supposed from what 
he said that he would have been here 
earlier.” 

‘* Pray, what did he say?” asked Edith 
coldly. 

Tomasita made no reply, only smiled. 
Mrs Haldane repeated Edith’s question, 
and then Tomasita said : 

‘*I do not quite remember his exact 
words; I presume Miss Daisy does, how- 
ever.”’ 

Daisy said nothing. 

‘“‘Do you not, Miss Daisy ?’’ 
Tomasita? 

‘*No, Mrs. Haldane, for the simple rea- 
son that I heard nothing about his coming 
| over. Whatever it was, it was not said in 
| my presence.” 

“Oh!” screamed Tomasita in terror, 
Guy, Maxwell’s great St. Bernard dog, 


asked 


‘as 
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came bounding into the room through the | 


open French window; and, after greeting 
Edith with a friendly wag of his tail, 
stopped close to her thinly-clad feet and 
growled savagely. ‘‘Oh! He'll bite! 
He’ll-tear me to pieces! Call him, some- 
body.”’ 

‘Come here, Guy!’’ cried Daisy, and, 
hearing her voice, he ceased his growls, 
‘<Pat him, or at least don’t seem to be 
afraid of him; he is not really cross.’’ 

It would be hard to find a more amiable 
creature, quadruped or biped, than this 
great tawny dog; but even the most amia- 


ble, the most characterless of beings, have | 


some pet aversions, and so had Guy. Being 
by no means characterless, however, he did 
not hesitate to speak his mind plainly, in 
canine dialect, about the people or animals 


of whom he did not wholly approve. Toma- | 


sita Haldane was one of these; the first 
time he saw her, and on every succeeding 


occasion, he growled fiercely and compelled | 
her to put a comfortable distance between | 
her and himself; in spite of his master’s | 


command to ‘‘ make friends, sir,’’ he would 


never do more than cease growling; if | 
peace must be declared (he evidently | 
thought), it should be only an armed | 


neutrality. With children he was the quin- 
tessence of good nature; Felix Haldane’s 
babies could ride on his back, dress him up | 
in their capes and hat, pull his long silky 
hair, tie ribbons to tail or ears, and he 
would indulgently submit to it without a 


murmur. As for Daisy and Carlota, he 
considered them privileged to command 
him to do anything except to be civil to 
Tomasita. 


‘*What a wonderful thing instinct is! | 


Even Guy knows that Tomasita is a danger- 
ous creature !’’ whispered Edith. 

When Maxwell entered, he cut Toma- 
sita’s terrors short by ordering the dog to 
stay out on the lawn until he came out. 
After a little miscellaneous chat, he said: 

‘*You ladies ought not to be housed 
such a day as this! The weather is simply 
perfect—just right for a long walk, isn’t 


it?’’ added he in a somewhat lower tone | 


and looking directly at Daisy, who replied : 

“Yes, it is. Shall we go now?’’ 

‘‘Tf you like; it gets cool very quickly 
when the sun begins to go down. Do you 
feel able to walk to Reynold’s Grove and 
back ?”’ 

‘*Reynold’s Grove?” repeated Tomasita. 
‘*Isn’t that where we drove last Saturday ? 
Where that charming little waterfall is?’’ 


|“ Yes,’’ answered Edith abruptly. 


“That is not a long walk; just enough to 
give one a good appetite fordinner. I de- 
clare I quite envy you.”’ 

‘*«Then come with us,’’ said Carleton, 

| never for a moment supposing that she had 
intended to give him a hint, or that she 
would accept an invitation so given. 

‘* Thanks; I shall be delighted, if you 
really want me. Do you think he means it, 
Miss Daisy ?”’ 

‘IT presume he does. I believe Mr. 
| Maxwell prides himself on saying just what 
| he means and no more.”’ 

‘* Under such circumstances, I will go.” 
| And so saying, Tomasita rose and followed 
| Daisy, who was leaving the room to put on 
| her hat. 

| ‘But, Tomasita,’’ said her aunt in a 
low tone, ‘‘I would not go if I were you; 
Daisy and Mr. Maxwell are affianced lovers, 
and may prefer their own society only.”’ 

‘**Oh, of course, I do not wish to in- 
trude! Miss Daisy,” called Tomasita, loud 
enough to be heard up-stairs and in the 
| little parlor too, ‘‘ Aunt Eleanor says you 
do not want me, that I am intruding r 

**Did not Mr. Maxwell ask you ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ with a sigh and plaintive tones; 
, “but I know he didn’t mean it. You didn’t 
| ask me r 

‘*Oh, nonsense! If you want the walk, 
come and put your things on. If you 
don’t, then say no more; do not pretend 
that I hinder your going.’”’ 

‘‘If you are willing, of course, Aunt 
Eleanor can say no more.’’ 

And Tomasita, having gained her point, 
| went to her own room to prepare for the 
walk. When she returned to the little 
parlor, she found that Carlota was ready to 
accompany them. 

“*Oh, you are going too!’’ exclaimed 
she, to Carlota’s surprise ; ‘how nice! We 
will have such a delightful party.”’ 

When the four started, Carlota very point- 
edly joined Tomasita, who made no demur, 
in word or look, to this companionship, 
and thus permitted Daisy and Carleton to 
walk together. 

‘*We must have done Mrs. Arthur an 
| injustice,’ said Carlota to herself; “it was 

surely the walk only that she wanted, not 
| Carl’s society.”’ 

But this charitable soliloquy was brought 
| toan untimely end. Before they had gotten 
| out of Mr. Trevifio’s grounds, they were 
| startled by a loud scream. 

i **Qh!’’ shrieked Tomasita. 


’ 


“Go away! 








Go away! Oh, Mr. Maxwell, here’s that | 


savage dog of yours; surely you are not 
going to take him with us! If you do, I 
must turn back.”’ 

‘* He will not hurt you; nevertheless, he 
shall go home,’’ answered Carl, sending 
Guy unwillingly back. 

‘‘Is he cross to everybody ?’’ pleaded 
Tomasita. 

‘*No, indeed! he is usually considered 
just the reverse. You need not fear him.”’ 

‘But Ido. I know that he will bite me 
some day. I dare say you think I am an 
awful coward, now don’t you?”’ 

**Oh, no. Many persons fear a large 
dog.”’ 

‘*T wish I were more masculine, more 
strong-minded, more like those two,” point- 
ing to Daisy and Carlota. 

For as Tomasita walked slowly forward 
while discussing Guy with his master, there 
was nothing left for the others but to join 
forces. 
managed, and Carl got no chance for a 
quiet word with Daisy all that afternoon. 
Coming home, Carlota openly asked Toma- 
sita to walk with her, and got for a reply, 
apparently in jest: 

‘*No, indeed! Mr. Maxwell invited me 
to take this walk with him; you didn’t ask 
me to come with you, and I mustn’t slight 
my host.’’ 

And this scene, with variations accord- 
ing to circumstances, was but one of many 
that Daisy and Carleton went through that 
spring. Tomasita haunted Daisy like her 


shadow, and would not be shaken off; if | 


the latter exhibited the indifference and, 
later, the actual dislike that she felt towards 
her self-constituted companion, Tomasita 
would lift her pale-blue eyes in a most 
languishing manner, and say : 

** You don’t love me as you used to do! 
Have I done anything to make you angry, 
or are you only tired of poor little me?” 
Or sometimes it would be, ‘‘ Don’t neglect 
me so, dear! You are the only true friend 
I've got.’’ 

If any of the Trevifios or Haldanes 
intimated that Daisy and Carleton might 
be able to dispense with her society (and 
for awhile they neglected no opportunity 
to do so), she invariably appealed to Daisy 


in their presence, to know if she really was | 
jealous of her. Of course, “ No,” in various | 


forms, was the only answer that could be 
made to such a question; would any girl 
have said ‘‘ Yes’’? 

At first the lovers each tried to dodge 


It was artfully and successfully | 
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her in some way, but that was impossible ; 
| she not only seemed inseparable from Daisy, 
but also ubiquitous. After alittle time each 
was vexed that the other did not make some 
bold stroke for freedom. Carl thought 
that Daisy, living at Cushing Elms, and so 
perfectly at home there, might have con- 
| trived some means to slip unnoticed from 
| the house and meet him on the lawn, or 
might have ushered him into an untenanted 
room; before Tomasita’s arrival she had 
frequently done both. And Daisy was 
piqued because he, apparently readily, re- 
sponded to the hints he received to invite a 
third to join their walks or direct a part of 
his conversation to the intruder. Firmly 
convinced of his own faithfulness to Daisy, 
Carleton never for a moment dreamed that 
| she could believe that his civilities to the 
West Indian were anything more than 
empty courtesy, and grudgingly given at 
| that; indeed, he could not have treated 
her any less politely than he did without 
| failing in his duty as a man and a gentle- 
| man. 

Barrett came to call on the ladies, as 
Tomasita had invited him to do; Daisy 
was obliged to talk to him, as he was a 
stranger to all the others; and every time 
he presented himself at Cushing Elms 
(which was regularly once a week, as 
Tomasita never failed to say, ‘‘ Pray come 
again soon,”’ and usually contrived to put 
Daisy in such a position that she was forced 
to echo it), Tomasita would seize the occa- 
sion for a whispered chat with Maxwell, 
under cover of her harp; for a little stroll 
| on the lawn; or, as happened only once 
| however, a sail by moonlight without Daisy. 
| Carl supposed that a party was going sail- 

ing, when Tomasita said to him: 

| Oh, what a heavenly night! Must we 
lose this brilliant moonlight? The girls 
are all too tired to go for a walk and soam 
I; but we might go for a sail.’’ 

. “Yes,” answered Maxwell quickly, ‘‘ the 
very thing! If you will be kind enough 
to speak to the young ladies, I will get the 
boat out.’’ 

** All right! We will meet you down at 
the boat-house to save you a needless walk.” 

And in a few minutes Tomasita joined 
him at the boat-house—alone. 

‘* Are you ready ?”’ said she. 
| “Yes, jump in. Where are the rest ?”’ 
| **Qh, they are not coming.’’ 

**Not coming !’’ repeated Maxwell in 
surprise. ‘‘ Did you ask them ?’’ 


| “* Certainly I did—the young folks.’’ 
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‘What did they say?’’ asked he sus- 
piciously. 

‘*Edith said ‘No’ in her usual blunt 
fashion, and her cousin said she didn’t 
care to go unless Edith did.”’ 

** And——”’ 

“Mr. Barrett? He said that he must 
soon go back to town, therefore declined ; 
so, of course, I didn’t ask Miss Daisy, for 
she would not have been rude enough to 
leave her guest.’”’ 

Maxwell was vexed ; he exclaimed: 

‘*T should think that he would have 
taken his leave at once rather than keep 
Miss Kenrick at home, or he might have 
requested her to go!” 

“Not he!” And Tomasita laughed sweetly. 
‘* He calls to see her and her only. More- 
over, I said, you were going to take me for 
a sail, and perhaps it never occurred to him 
that she would want to make a third,—‘ two 
is company ;’ you know the rest,—or that 
you desired some one else.” 

Carleton took no notice of this speech ; 
the polite denial that Tomasita expected 
was not forthcoming ; he only said: 

‘¢ Pray, why should she not want to go? 
Seems to me Mr. Barrett calls very regu- 
larly ; does he know’’—here Maxwell sud- 
dently realized that he was not alone, and 
that his words were not a soliloquy; he 
abruptly changed his intended sentence— 
“is he well acquainted with the Ormsbys?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes! and a great favorite there !’’ 

Maxwell had always professed to scorn 
all jealous feelings and jealous people, other- 
wise he would have allowed himself to hate 
this Barrett right heartily ; but he tried to 
be consistent, and live up to his professions 
in small as well as great matters, so he 
would not permit himself to even think of 
the fellow in connection with Daisy. This 
assurance that he was a great favorite with 
the Ormsbys was enough to extinguish any 
flicker of unpleasant feeling in Maxwell’s 
mind, and thus produced the very opposite 
effect from that intended by Tomasita; 
instead of fanning the weak, glimmering 
embers of jealousy until they should gener- 
ate an all-destroying flame, it completely 
damped and stifled them. He knew that 
no friend of the Ormsbys could be ever 
more than tolerated by Daisy; that praise 
from them would prejudice her almost 
against an archangel. Tomasita had over- 
shot her mark, as she frequently did, but 
was unconscious of it. ' 

‘* Well, he is no favorite of ours,’’ said 

Carleton lightly. 
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‘*No, indeed,’’ added she eagerly. ‘‘I 
can’t bear him.”’ 

‘‘T was referring to Daisy and myself 
when I said ‘ours.’ I thought you rather 
fancied him, you have so frequently urged 
him to call.”’ 

‘*Oh, you are mistaken. I 

‘* Perhaps Il am ; it’s of no consequence,” 
answered he, turning the boat towardsshore. 

‘‘Why are you doing that: Are you 
going home ?”’ 

“Yes; are you not ready ?”’ 

“We have but just started. 
been out fifteen minutes.’’ 

No reply. The boat still turning in- 
ward. 

‘‘Don’t go in yet. If it were Daisy with 
you, you would be out for hours, or at least 
until she was ready to go home.”’ 

‘*T presume I should. Well, tell me 
when you are ready to go home,”’ replied 
Carleton, not very amiably, as he turned 
away from shore. 

For more than an hour Tomasita chatted 
sweetly to him, getting scant answer some- 
times; then gave the desired signal to re- 
turn. As she suspected, Daisy and all the 
family but Mrs. Trevifio and Mrs. Haldane 
had gone to bed when she and Carleton 
reached Cushing Elms. Her aunt said, as 
she entered, ‘‘ Dear me, how late you are. 
We began to fear that you were food for 
the fishes.”’ 

‘* Yes, you ought not to have kept Mrs. 
Haldane out so late, Carl,’’ added Mrs. 
Trevifio pleasantly, ‘‘she is so susceptible 
to cold.”’ 

‘*T had my shawl, and I assure you it was 
quite warm. I didn’t dream it was so 
late,’’ cried Tomasita, with an excellent 
counterfeit of confusion. ‘‘I’mso sorry.” 

What could Carleton say? Gallant gen- 
tlemen never throw the blame of a wrong 
deed, however trivial, on one of the weaker 
sex, no matter how much she may deserve it. 

Edith and Carlota were disgusted with 
Tomasita’s conduct. They were disposed 
to censure Carleton, too, for his readiness 
to meet her advances half way, but they 
rarely alluded to either of them when con- 
versing with Daisy. As for Barrett, they 
did not hesitate to say what they thought 
of him, or that they suspected ‘Tomasita 

found means to secretly encourage his visits, 
and in some cases set the evening on which 
he should come, as it had happened sev- 
eral times that he had called just when 
some walk or sail was on the tapis, and on 
those occasions had asked pointedly, ‘‘ Is 


” 
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Miss Kenrick at home ?”’ Usually he asked 
for **the ladies.’”” When he was in the 
parlor as her guest, Daisy could not accom- 
pany the rest in their walks or sails, nor 
would he ever doso. After this had oc- 
curred twice, Edith and Carlota took turns 
in staying home; one would help entertain 
the undesired guest, the other would accom- 
pany Carleton and Tomasita as an unasked 
third, whenever the latter did not gontrive 
to wheedle Carleton away unobserved. 

Sut in the latter part of June this arrange- 
ment was broken up by the unexpected ar- 


rival of Percy Nevin, who came as the de- | 


clared lover of Edith Haldane. A distant 
relative had conveniently died, and be- 
queathed his estate (worth about four thou- 
sand pounds a year) to Percy, not from 
love for him, but because his next of kin 
and intended heir had married the daughter 
of his worst enemy. ‘‘’Tis an ill wind that 
blows good to no one,’’ so Gerald Nevin’s 
loss was Percy’s gain. 
fither’s sudden summons had set him free 
from Tomasita’s web, Percy had daily 
grown more and more in love with Edith 
Haldane’s memory. After his weak flirta- 
tion with Mrs. Arthur, however, he did not 


dare to approach Edith, and ask her not | 


only to forgive his apparent neglect, but 
share nothing a year (almost) with him. 
This legacy removed the latter difficulty, 
and gave him courage to put his fate to the 


test. So he made haste to cross the ocean, 
and, after gaining Mrs. Haldane’s consent, 
plead his cause with Edith. The young 
lady did not fall at once into his arms ; she 
required some coaxing and much persuad- 
ing, and asseverating that he had never 
really paid court to Tomasita. Now that 
she had seen her cousin’s deliberate efforts 
to entangle Carleton, Edith could under- 


stand what her course with Percy Nevin | 
had been, far better than any argument | 


could have convinced her, when Nevin and 
she were in England. 


and convince her that he never 
Tomasita. Time, absence, and more than 
all, proof of the wily West Indian’s treach- 
ery and boldness, had disposed her at last 
to admit that she loved Nevin. 

Now that she had a lover of her own, 


Edith not only could not help Daisy, but | 
she could not avoid being a hindrance. | 
Tomasita hated Nevin for having been true | 


to Edith in spite of her wiles ; and he, feel- 
ing that she had done the courting before, 


Ever since his | 


Indeed, had he pro- | 
posed then, I doubt if she would have lis- 

tened to him, or granted him time to try | 
loved | 


feared that she might attempt it again; so 
| for that reason the two kept as far asunder 
as the limits of Cushing Elms would allow. 
Where Nevin was, there was Edith, and 
there, of course, was not Tomasita. So 
Daisy had one companion less, now that 
Edith was engaged, and one ally the less to 
help keep Tomasita from Carleton. 

Mrs. Trevifio and Mrs. Maxwell saw 
Tomasita’s motives, but though they often 
discussed the matter, they could do noth- 
ing. Mrs. Maxwell knew that open oppo- 
sition to Tomasita would only make Car! 
consider her an ill-treaded, harshly-judged, 
friendless woman who needed his cham- 
pionship; and Mrs. Trevifio knew and in 
her heart sympathized with Daisy's pride, 
which would not suffer any one to interfere 
in her behalf. The Trevifios could not 
| turn Tomasita out of the house, nor could 

Carleton’s mother keep him under lock and 
| key. The only thing that could be at- 
tempted was to explain the situation to Mr. 
Haldane, and prevail upon him to take his 
| family (and, of course, Tomasita) upon an 
| extended tour. To this there was the ob- 
| jection raised by Mrs. Trevifio that Carl 
might take it into his head to accompany 
them. 

‘¢ That he shall notdo! I will be taken 
suddenly and seriously ill, and he is too 
| good a son to go off on a pleasure-trip 

while his mother is confined to her bed.’’ 

Mr. Haldane was, after some talking, con- 
vinced that his sister’s child was a dangerous 
lump of duplicity, and was wrecking Daisy’s 
happiness as fast asshe could. He was not 
willing to believe this at first; though he 
| had some time ago lost confidence in her, 
| he did not think her quite so bad as that ; 
| and not until he had studied her conduct 
| was he convinced that Mrs. Trevifio was 
correct in her estimate of his niece. 

‘*Poor Arthur!’’ he sighed. ‘‘ How 
could he have been so deceived in her !”’ 

‘*Was he deceived ?’’ asked Mrs. Tre- 
vifio. ‘ Did she not marry him almost by 
force, as she is evidently now trying to do 
with Carl Maxwell ?”’ 

‘©No, indeed! He told me himself when 
| he asked my consent to the marriage—he 
was always a dutiful boy, Laura !”’ 

** Something like Haldane.’’ 

‘* Yes, my namesake often reminds me of 
him. Arthur said that Tomasita had been 
sadly misrepresented.”’ 

‘* Was she talked about even then?” 

“Oh, yes; she had the reputation of 
| being able to smoke, drink, and swear; of 
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being a born flirt ; of preferring evil asso- 
ciates—oh, I don’t know what all! He 
represented her to us as being a gentle, 
domestic, neglected girl a 

“Oh!” 

‘More English than Spanish, affection- 
ate ; in short, he was thoroughly in love.’’ 

‘* Poor misguided boy! 1 wonder if he 
ever learned his mistake, ever saw her as 
she is?”’ 

‘*No, that was spared him. ‘The last 
letter he sent us, written only two days 
before his death, was as full of her praises 
as the first.’’ 

‘‘Then you ought to cease regretting his 
early death; it is a selfish grief, Norris, for 
he was taken away from the evil to come. 
If he had lived, there is no knowing what 
misery he might have endured when tied 
to such a wife.’’ 

‘« Felix’s wife will never cause you to say 
that of him; Annie is a sweet girl.’’ 

“Yes; and that was a risky marriage 
too; they were so young: Felix not twenty, 
and his bride but just seventeen. It has 
been the making of Felix, though; we 
feared he was incorrigibly lazy, but an in- 
dustrious wife and a succession of babies 
have brought out all his energies. Annie 
is almost as dear to us as Carlota and 
Daisy.’’ 

“T am glad that such people are to in- 
herit the Culverwell money if, or rather 
when, poor little Arthur dies. If Arthur 
had never gone to England with us 

‘*He might not be alive now! Don’t 
blame yourself on such an uncertainty. If 
you do not exert your authority with your 
daughter-in-law, however, you will have 
just cause for self-reproach when Daisy’s 
life isembittered by her! Don’t think me 
inhospitable, Norris, but indeed you had 
better go away for a time; I would not 
interfere in this affair if José were not 
Daisy’s guardian and if she were not the 
same as orphaned.”’ 

“You are perfectly right, and we will 
start soon; this is Saturday; we will go 
about next Thursday.”’ 

‘‘ Another thing, Norris: perhaps you 
will be wise not to go too much into de- 
tails when you mention your intended jour- 
ney to Eleanor; she does not see with my 
eyes, and may think Tomasita ill-used.’’ 

“I see; I am glad you mentioned it.”’ 

So no one objected to Mr. Haldane’s 
plan when he mooted it to his family ; Mrs. 
Haldane liked to travel; Edith knew that 
Nevin would go, too, and. Tomasita agreed 
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) because the project took her quite by sur- 


| prise and she had no reason for disagreeing. 
| This suggestion of Mrs. Trevifio’s to her 
| brother-in-law was made at a time when 

Carleton and Daisy had succeeded in es- 

caping once or twice from Tomasita. It 
| was the custom of the Trevifios and Max- 
wells to go to church, during the warm 
weather, only at the early celebrations at 
half-past seven; during the spring they 
frequently attended these early services, 
and Tomasita had, by some chance, failed 
to learn that Carleton went too, therefore 
took her morning nap in peace. One sweet 
June morning, as Daisy and Carleton were 
walking home, it suddenly occurred to the 
latter that his attendant spirit never showed 
herself so early, and he suggested before- 
breakfast walks. One or two of these took 
place, but no more. Tomasita found it out, 
and instead of troubling herself to rise at six 
o’clock to prevent the duet, she gave Daisy 
an opiate in some candy that caused her to 
over-sleep herself two successive mornings. 
West Indian negroes are learned in the use 
of herbs ; they have at their command many 
a subtle poison, many a narcotic, many a 
baleful drug, of which few physicians have 
ever heard. ‘The secrets of their prepara- 
tion and use are kept inviolate among 
themselves, and are frequently handed down 
from mother to daughter as a precious, in- 
alienable heir-loom ; the men of the family 
rarely meddling with such matters, and 
almost never knowing the whole truth re- 
garding them. Benita’s mother and grand- 
mother were skilled herbalists, and their 
mantle had fallen on their daughters ; 
Benita had cured more than one ailment in 
the Haldane family which had baffled the 
doctor’s skill. And now her knowledge 
was brought into use to aid her mistress in 
winning Daisy’s lover. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ir did not suit Tomasita’s policy to allow 
Carleton and Daisy to be together, now 
that she had forced thus much intimacy 
with Maxwell; but he was so true to 
his love (so cold and insensate, as Tomasita 
considered it), that she had never yet been 
able to separate them by arousing any 
jealousy in his breast or by sneering at her. 
A few attempts of this kind had shown her 
that this was not the way to manage him. 
She saw that Daisy was indignant at his 
toleration of her caressing ways, and at his 
seeming willingness to entertain and be en- 
tertained by her, and she decided that any 
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trouble which might arise between the 
lovers would be brought on by Daisy, and 
by her only would the final rupture be 
caused, if caused at all. 

‘¢ Benita,’’ said Mrs. Arthur, the Satur- 
day that Mr. Haldane announced his inten- 
tion to take his family traveling, ‘‘I have 
made a great deal of progress with Miss 
Kenrick’s lover, and if my uncle had not 
taken this strange freak into his head, an- | 
other month would see me in Daisy Ken- | 
rick’s place. Inconvenient, isn’t it? Do | 
you suppose we’ll be gone long?” | 

**Jt is not decided how long you are to | 
be away, but you know that little Arthur is | 
not to go, | suppose. He stays with Mrs. 
Trevifio,”’ 

‘* Very sensible decision; a sick child 
would be awfully in the way. Moreover, a 
mother’s anxiety will be a good excuse for 
corresponding with Maxwell. Whata bore 
it is to go now.”’ 

‘*Can’t you guess why this journey is to be 
undertaken ?’’ asked Benita significantly. 

‘*No,” replied her mistress, in genuine 
surprise. 

“ To separate you and Mr. Maxwell.’’ 

Now this was only Benita’s conjecture, 
though it chanced to be correct. Like an 
inspiration, the whole seheme had revealed 
itself to her. A moment’s consideration 
convinced Tomasita that her nurse was 
more acute than she; that this suddenly- 
planned wandering in midsummer was not 
designed for any other purpose. An inun- 
dation of rage swept over her; she swore 
‘*a blue streak,’’ and vowed vengeance and 
opposition. 

‘* What good will it do for you to make a 
fuss?”’ was Benita’s sensible suggestion. 
‘* You have no other alternative but to go 
with them e 

**T won’t go, unless they carry me.’’ 

‘*Nonsense. With whom will you stay ? 





Do you think Mrs. Trevifio, who worships | 


Miss Kenrick, will invite you to remain | 
here? You have no other friends, no 
money ; you are helpless,’’ 

**T will not be much longer ; I will marry 
somebody if I lose Maxwell. But there— 
the game is not played out. I have yet 
three or four days, and one can often ac- 
complish wonders in an hour.”’ 

‘‘If you were engaged to Mr. Maxwell, 
now, his mother might invite a 

“ She’d see me in purgatory first. She’s 
another Daisy-worshiper. But if I can 
only force a quarrel between those two! I 





will!” 


And for a little while she meditated 
deeply ; an unusual occupation for her. 

‘* Benita,’’ said she suddenly, ‘‘ prepare 
some candies for me like those I gave 
Daisy.’’ 

** Opiate ?”’ 

‘*Yes; can you not give me something 
that will make a person drowsy, stupid, in 
a very short time ?”’ 

‘* Very easily. Who is to be a sluggard 
now?”’ 

‘*No one. I have an idea which you 
must aid me to execute.”’ 

The next evening was one of those warm, 
still, moonlight evenings that lead even 
the soberest to think of love and poetry; 
romance and ‘‘ nonsense,” as they would 
term it at mid-day. The air was heavy 
with the perfume of roses and honeysuckle, 
mignonette, heliotrope, and clove-pinks, 
all breathing a sweeter, more intoxicating 
odor under the double influence of dew 
and moonbeams. ‘Tomasita, as usual, man- 
aged to secure a walk with Carleton as sole 
companion, and when they returned to 
Cushing Elms persuaded him to sit with 
her a little while on the veranda that 
opened from the drawing-room. 

‘‘ Let us rest here a moment,”’ said she 
softly, ‘‘before we join the chattering 
group at the front of the house,” and, 
dropping on a rustic bench, gave him no 
choice between sitting down by her or 
stalking off and leaving her alone, which 
latter, of course, he could not do. 

“IT wonder the Trevifios do not use this 
delightful little porch more than they do, 
it isso cosy. See what a fine view there is 
of the ocean.” 

“‘Yes, Isn’t it too cool here for you?’ 

‘Cool, deliciously cool, but not too 
much so. Have some candy ?’’ added she, 
drawing a box from her pocket. ‘‘ These 
cream walnuts are so fresh and nice. 

**No, thanks.”’ 

‘*T insist, just this one. Here, I will feed 
you—now you can’t refuse.’’ 

Nor could he, as she almost crammed the 
dainty into his mouth. 

‘* Now, isn’t that nice ?”’ 

** Fea, # is.” 

‘*Ain’t you glad I insisted on your 
tasting it ?”’ 

**T can never be sufficiently grateful.” 

‘*Then prove your gratitude by helping 
me empty this box.’’ 

‘*Oh, not any more, please.”’ 

‘*But L insist. Do you wish me to die 
of dyspepsia? I can never resist a paper 
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of candy ; so long as there is a crumb of 
sweetness to be had, I must devour it. It 
is a duty you owe to society to eat at least 
half of these walnuts.’’ 

‘Do you want to kill me?’’ laughed he, 
as he accepted another confection under 
the delusion that Tomasita was eating those 
she took, whereas the truth was that her 
share went slyly back into her pocket. 

**Kill you? Ah, no! Quite the reverse. 
You are a useful member of society, too 
useful = 

‘* Spare my blushes! A less useful fellow 
than I can’t be found within ten miles.’’ 

“ Here’s one; not a fellow exactly, but a 
useless somebody.’’ And this was said so 
seriously, with such sad intonation, and 
followed by so heavy a sigh, it is not sur- 
prising that Maxwell was deceived. 

‘*T think you are morbid on that sub- 
ject ; you have your own sphere, your own 
friends.”’ 

‘*Y-e-s, and what is my sphere? Little 
Arthur’s mother. Who are my friends? 
My hushband’s family, who are forced, for 
appearance’ sake, to care for my physical 
welfare. Of my heart they never think. I 
am their son’s widow ; suppose any gentle- 
man is civil to me, what is the result? 
Black looks. Am I, at twenty-two, to give 
up all hope of domestic happiness, all ex- 
pectation of love? Mr. Maxwell, but for 
you and your unselfish courtesies, I should 
be as isolated from the world as a light- 
house. Do you think I am made of stone? 
My father is a Spaniard. I tell you that, 
rather than live this cold, loveless life much 
longer, I will take my harp and my child 
and go out into the world and earn our 
crusts from day to day.’’ 

This speech was made in a broken voice ; 
a sob, half-choked, a tear or two, accom- 
panied it. Half-unconsciously, Carleton 
passed his arm around the unresisting waist 
within such very easy reach; he really 
pitied the woman and wanted to console 
her. Paying no heed to the encircling 
arm, she continued to talk of herself and 


her sorrows in a low, even tone, and gradu- ; 


ally allowed her fair head to rest gently on 
Maxwell’s shoulder. The drugged candy, 
several pieces of which he had eaten, had 
lulled his senses; he sat there half asleep, 
too comfortable to move, too drowsy to 
realize what a sentimental position he and 
Tomasita had assumed. 

It was Mrs. Trevifio’s custom, as Toma- 
sita well knew,—though Carleton thought 
the interruptions accidental, if he really 
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thought about.them,—to send some one in 
search of Tomasita upon some plausible 
pretext whenever she and Maxwell were 
out of sight together ; usually she was peti- 
tioned for “a little delightful music.’’ The 
intriguante counted on this, and felt sure 
that if she and her innocent accomplice 
remained very long on the porch some- 
body would discover them. Her motive 
in stupefying him was to keep him quiet 
until they were thus interrupted ; had he 
not voluntarily put his arm around her, she 
would have manceuvred to make him do so. 

The two sat on a bench, so placed that 
the moon was behind them, and brought 
them out into bold relief when viewed from 
the drawing-room, off which the porch 
opened. Therefore, their position was not 
at all dubious when Mrs. Treviiio and 
Daisy stepped out of one of the long 
French windows and came towards them. 
Mrs. Trevifio frequently came in search of 
the truants, but this was one of the very rare 
occasions when she brought Daisy (ignorant 
of her true errand) with her. As she caught 
sight of the culprits she bitterly regretted 
that she had not come alone; but, Daisy 
being a little ahead of her, it was too late 
to turn back when she did discover them. 

*“*Oh!’’ screamed Tomasita in well- 
feigned confusion, starting up and thor- 
oughly rousing Maxwell from his somnolent 
revery. 

With electric speed he realized the posi- 
tion they had assumed: he with his arm 
around her waist, she with her head on his 
shoulder; but from combined effects of 
moonlight, opiate, and embarrassment he 
was silent. 

‘*Well!’’ And in that one word Mrs. 
Trevifio spoke volumes. 

‘*We had better return to the library, 
Aunt Laura,’’ said Daisy steadily, though 
the sight of her lover, the man in whom 
she had such supreme confidence, with his 
arm around another woman, made her sick 
at heart; ‘‘we are interrupting a pleasant 
téte-a-téte.” 

“ Don’t—don’t go,” stammered Tomasita, 
though she could have shouted with glee. 
That Daisy herself should witness Carleton’s 
tenderness to her was a triumph that she 
had not dared toanticipate. ‘‘ We—we are 
not—did you want me, Mrs. Trevifio?’’ 

‘‘No; it is of no consequence,” answered 
she, as she turned to go back into the draw- 
ing-room, followed by Daisy. 

Of course there was nothing left for the 
other two but to meekly follow in their 
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wake. As they passed through the brightly- | 
lighted hall, Tomasita glanced up at Carle- | 
ton (close to whose side she was walking) | 
with an arch expression on her face, which | 
changed instantly to one of vexation as she 
saw that he was not looking at her, but 
was pulling his moustache, twisting it in a 
rather vicious manner, and frowning at his 
own thoughts. Touching his sleeve in a 
confidential, caressing way, she drew his 
gaze to her, and then, with a mischievous 
smile, shrugged the shapely white shoulders 
gleaming through her black gauze dress, 
as if to say, ‘‘ Nicely caught, weren’t we ?”’ 
Naturally enough, he smiled in return, the 
absurdity only of the situation being upper- 
most in his mind for a second; but un- 
luckily Daisy chanced to turn her head, just 
at that moment, and saw his smile; as she 
had not seen the previous pantomime, she 
could not know that her enemy had, with 
some effort, caused it to rise, but supposed 
that it was voluntary, and that a better 
understanding existed between them than 
really did. 

During the rest of the evening, Daisy 
neither spoke to nor looked at Carleton ; 
to be sure, he did not remain much longer: 
he felt that there was thunder in the domes- 
tic horizon. When he took his leave, she 
simply said, ‘‘ Good-night,’’ and did not 
give him an opportunity to even shake 
hands with her. ‘Tomasita sat down to her 
harp in the adjoining room, and seemed as 
cheerful as if she had not, an hour or two 
ago, bemoaned her unhappy fate, and de- 
clared that she had nothing to live for. 

The next morning Daisy received a note 
from Carleton ; it was sent so early (before 
breakfast) that Tomasita knew nothing of 
it, and could not interfere in any way. In 
it he asked her to meet him in the arbor 
in the rose-garden, back of the house, at 
nine o’clock; that he wished, if possible, 
to see her alone. 

‘* If possible,’’ muttered she, quoting his 
words. ‘It would always have been pos- 
sible to see me alone, if he had made an 
. effort or showed an inclination to do so.’’ 

At nine o’clock she left the house, un- 
seen by Tomasita, who was in the little 
parlor watching the lawn, across which 
Maxwell usually came; this time he made 
a detour through a little maple grove and 
escaped her notice. 

‘* Good-morning,”’ said he, as Daisy en- 
tered the arbor. ‘‘ You are prompt.’’ 

‘* Good-morning,’’ replied she coolly. 





**So are you.”’ 


This greeting was not encouraging. 

‘*I say, Daisy, don’t let’s quarrel.” 

** Are we quarreling ?”’ 

“No; icebergs can’t quarrel.’’ 

Silence. 

‘*Can’t you say something,’’ grumbled 
he. 

‘*T could say several things. 
I begin ?” 

‘* Oh, do scold or say something; don’t 
be so solemn.”’ 

** You requested me to meet you here, 
so I presume you “i 

‘*Oh, pshaw, Daisy! don’t get vexed at 
such a trifle as that.”’ 

‘* As what ?” 

‘* My little flirtation with Mrs. Haldane. 
I never thought you would be jealous.’’ 

‘* And I never thought to see you mak- 
ing love to another woman,”’ 

‘*T wasn’t making love.’’ 
nantly. 

‘*No? What is making love ?’’ 

“That was just fun.” 

*¢ Then it is just fun when you put your 
arm around me !”’ 

“ This is different. We are engaged.’’ 

‘* Judging from the way you have been 
devoting yourself to Mrs. Haldane for the 
last two months, it seems very probable 
that will not be the case very long.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ 

‘That I do not choose to share your 
attentions with her. If you prefer her——” 

‘* You know I don’t! You are making 
a mountain out of a mole-hill a 

‘*Great effects sometimes spring from 
trivial causes. You may think lightly of it, 
but I consider it dishonorable for a man 
to make love to one girl while he is en- 
gaged to another.” 

‘You are too strait-laced. I did noth- 
ing more than any man would have done 
under the same circumstances. What is 
putting one’s arm——e”’ 

“1 should consider it was a good deal, 
if I allowed Mr. Barrett to put his arm 
around me.” 

**So should I! 
strange ! 
thing.’’ 

‘* How is it different ?”’ 

“Oh, you know as well as I do that men 
can do with impunity many things that are 
not tolerated in women.”’ 

‘€Of course! What is dishonorable or 
untruthful or sinful in poor women is only 
a good joke, or a trifling peccadillo, in 
men, eh? I never knew that those were 


How shall 


Very indig- 


I should think it very 
But that is a very different 
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your sentiments ; where do you find a war- 
rant for them? For my part, I don’t be- 
lieve such theories.”’ 


‘You are determined to quarrel, Daisy! | 


I tell you I haven’t done anything that a 


woman of sense—a woman who knew any- | 


thing of the world—could complain of.”’ 


‘Then I certainly am not a woman of | 
sense any more than I am a woman of the | 


world.”’ 

‘¢ You are making yourself ridiculous——’”’ 

‘«In whose eyes ?”’ 

**I—I don’t mean that exactly, but— 
oh, come Daisy, don’t bear malice. For- 
give me this once!’’ 

‘* Forgive you? You say you haven’t 
done any thing out of the way.”’ 

‘I didn’t mean any harm; to tell the 
truth, I got drowsy and hardly knew what 
I was about. 
thing—but if you knew what a sad time 
that poor little woman has !’’ 


“ Does it make her any the less sad to | 


try and win you from me ?”’ 


‘You are unjust to her; it is only her | 


way ” 
‘* As you approve of such a ‘ way,’ I will 
endeavor to cultivate it; I will beg men— 


men, mind you; she don’t go to women— | 


for pity and 

‘“No, you won’t! I wouldn’t like to see 
you asking pity from any man but me.”’ 

‘Oh! You and I can agree on that 
point,eh? But mark my words, Carl, that 
deceitful woman is doing her best to sepa- 
rate us.” 

‘* Just what my mother says. You women 
are so hard on one another.’’ 

‘* Her intentions are harder towards me 
than my words are of her. Moreover, we 
women can read one another better than 
you can; we know, better than men do, 
the motives that most influence our sex.” 

‘¢ What motives can influence her in say- 
ing that she is not happy unless it is true ?’’ 

**It is of no use fur us to discuss Toma- 
sita Haldane, Carleton; we look at her 
with very differenteyes. I tell you plainly, 
though, that she is doing her best to sepa- 
rate us.’’ 

** And you seem to be doing your best to 
separate her and me!’’ exclaimed Carleton 
angrily. 

Daisy looked at him in surprise, but he 
did not observe her glance, as he was vi- 
ciously prodding the ground with his cane. 
A chill crept over her as she looked. Had 
this woman enclosed him so securely in her 
web, that he objected to being separated 


I confess it wasn’t quite the | 
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| from her even for the sake of having more 
| of his betrothed’s society? Daisy thought, 
| that if things had really gone this far, it 
would be well for her to know it at once, 
| so she put a test question. 

‘And why not? Your devotion to her 
certainly does not please me; why should 
I not try to put a stop to it ?”’ 

She tried to make her tone careless, but 
the subject under discussion was too im- 
portant to her, and instead of careless it 
sounded dictatorial. So Maxwell under- 
stood it, and replied : 

‘*T wouldn’t advise you to try it. The 
poor little woman has almost no friends, 
aud I don’t propose to hurt her feelings by 
turning my back on her in her trouble.”’ 

‘Trouble! Bah! But pray inform me 
whose feelings are most to be considered 
by you, hers or mine ?”’ 

**T don’t know that I am obliged to hurt 
either’s.”’ 

‘* According to your own statement, you 
are. You must either drop her or me.” 

‘*T will not drop Mrs, Haldane at any 
| one’s orders !’’ 

‘*T accept your decision. Here,’’ said 
| she, taking her engagement-ring from her 
finger and handing it to him; “ give this to 
Mrs. Arthur, togéther with your fickle heart. 
Good-morning.”’ 

And in an instant she was gone, Carle- 
ton looking after her in dismayed astonish- 
ment. Nothing had been further from his 
thoughts than a severance of his engage- 
ment, and he had hardly realized the seri- 
ous nature of their quarrel. He had not 
meant the half he said, but he was worried 
and cross. He had overslept himself that 
morning,—Monday, a day when most nota- 
ble housekeepers are particularly anxious 
to have an early breakfast,—and when he 
sat down to the breakfast-table the coffee 
was lukewarm, the steak cold, and the 
biscuits clammy. This is usually reason 
enough for any man’s ill temper. Is there 
not a proverb to the effect that the way to 
a man’s heart is through his stomach? 
Unfortunately, too, his mother had chosen 
that morning of all others to utter one of her 
rare protests against his devotion to Toma- 
sita, and her insinuation that his conduct 
was not fair to Daisy had made him angry, 
the more so, probably, because he realized 
the justice of her remarks. 

He sat in the arbor after Daisy left, 
thinking deeply of Tomasita Haldane ; his 
thoughts of her were not flattering. He 
reviewed in memory the rise and rapid 


| 
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progress of their acquaintance, ant aeaiied 
to mind the many times that she had been 


the first to open a conversation, to propose | 


a walk, or turn his attention from Daisy ; 


the many times that she had sought him | 


out, or had entered the parlor or porch 
where he and Daisy were sitting; and he 
began to realize that he really had been 
more attentive to her than mere courtesy 
required. He still believed her to be 


treated, warm-hearted woman. Finally, 
rousing from his dreamy contemplation, 


with a mental and physical shake, he told | 


himself that though it might be every 


man’s duty to aid the friendless and op- | 
pressed wherever possible, it was not a | 
man’s duty to grieve the hearts that loved | 


him best, or, for the sake of a comparative 


stranger, who was not actually suffering for | 
the necessaries of life, to neglect the one | 


woman whom he loved best in the world. 
‘* Daisy was right, as she always is! I 
have been too polite to the little widow ; 
she must get a champion of her own. I 
can’t have Daisy worried by her, and may 
be my own happiness ruined, for if Daisy 


should get angry with me’ again on her | 


account (surely she’ll forgive me this time), 
and I should lose her, I know I would | 
never forgive myself,” were his thoughts | 
as he strolled homewards. ‘* Thank for- 


tune! the little mischief-maker leaves here | 


on Thursday.”’ 

That evening he went over to Cushing 
Elms as usual, Daisy’s ring in his pocket, 
with the expectation of making his peace 
with his betrothed, and fully determined 
to show Tomasita, by his manner towards 
her, that she must no longer expect to be 
of as much importance to him as Daisy 
was. Exactly how this was to be accom- 
plished, or just what amount of repulsion 
he would have to exert, he did not decide. 
To his dismay he found that Daisy and 
Carlota had gone to Newton to visit a 


former schoolmate, and would not be home | 


until the morrow. This absence of Daisy’s 
looked serious; much more alarming was 
the fact that she had informed the Trevifios 
and Haldanes of her canceled engagement, 
and that they all looked upon it as be- 
yond repair and perlectly warranted by his 
conduct. 
course, but it was very evident from slight | 
intimations and from the manner of all, 
except the two Mrs. Haldanes. 

He took his leave early, Tomasita follow- 


ing him out to the end of the lawn, with | 


| the demmaiantion of seeing Daisy nity i in 
the morning. As he stood by the gate, 
talking to Tomasita, he felt in various 
| pockets fora match, Pulling out everything 
but matches,—dimes and quarters, gloves 
| and handkerchief, cigars, horse-car tickets 
| and postage-stamps, button-hook and pen- 
| knife,—he accidentally dropped Daisy’s 

ring. ‘Tomasita saw it; to pick it up and 


a | put it on her finger was but a second’s 
forlorn, loveless, carelessly if not unkindly | 


work, and then, though he begged her to 
| give it back to him, she persisted in ‘de- 
| claring that she would always wear it; her 
words were accompanied by mischivous 
| smiles, but she was firm. At last she said: 

‘* Well, what reward will you give me 
for it ?”’ 

‘« Any that you choose to name.”’ 

‘* Now, let me see ; for anything so valu- 
able—to its possessor—I ought to exact a 
heavy ransom, I will take—I will take your 
| ring in exchange.” 

Carleton thought, from her manner, that 
| she was only jesting with him, and would 
refuse to take his ring. Why not? It was 
not elegant, only a handsomely cut seal- 
ring that had been his father’s, and far too 
large for a lady’s use. But, no, indeed ; she 
| was in earnest. She returned Daisy’s ring 

to him, and then held out her third finger 
for his, saying, Put it on; I know it will 
| pinch me.’ 

** Oh, that it will. 
to give it back to me,”’ 
| it on her slender finger. 

‘*What immense fingers you men have 
got. This will slip off unless I guard it. I 
wish you had put—here, put it on this,’’ 
said she, holding out her left hand. 

He did so, saying, “It will not fit that 
any better.”’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Tomasita; ‘‘ but I can 
guard it with my wedding-ring ; Arthur’s 
shall keep yours in place. Good-night ; 
the dew is falling, and I must go in.”’ 

And in she ran, heedless of his surprise, 
still wearing his ring upon her left hand. 
| Carleton did not even then attach much 
| importance to her conduct, deeming it but 
| a jest, and being sure that she would return 
| it to him on the morrow. 
| Daisy had started rather suddenly for 
Newton, and repented of her haste almost 


You'll soon be glad 


he replied, slipping 





Nothing of the sort was said, of | as soon as she got there, as she found that 


| her friend was determined to keep them 
| longer than they had intended to stay, and 
her vexation with Carleton was beginning 
to evaporate. 

‘* Perhaps I was too hasty,’’ she said to 
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herself. ‘Any way, I am sorry I said any- 
thing to the others about our little tiff. I 
wish I hadn’t been quite so firm about it. 
I dare say that horrid woman led him on ; 
she is capable of putting his arm around 
her just to spite me. I wonder if he is 
angry now—but there, lovers’ quarrels are 
of every-day occurrence. Why worry? I 
will be yielding if he seems penitent, and 
and if he don’t, I’ll—yes, I’ll make the 
first advances. For I know he does love 
me, and not that woman.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

INSTEAD of returning the next day, Daisy 
and Carlota sent word that they would 
prolong their visit twenty-four hours, in 
order to attend a party given in their-honor. 
This pleased Tomasita, but it was of little 
account compared with news that came to 


her later in the day. Old Mrs. Culverwell | 


was dead, and little Arthur was heir to all 
his great-grandfather’s property. The old 
lady, who was fond of her husband’s younger 
daughter, had bequeathed to her a small 
estate given her by Mr. Culverwell at their 
marriage, but that was the only way in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Haldane were directly 
affected by her death. ‘The executors of 
Mr. Culverwell’s will notified the little 
heir’s mother that she was to be his sole 
guardian until he was seven years old, and 
that until that time she could draw three 
thousand pounds per annum from the éstate 
for his use and hers. ; 

Three thousand pounds! It was an enor- 
mous sum in Tomasita’s eyes. How she 
blessed her lucky stars for so opportune a 
windfall. 

The rest of the Cushing E'ms household 
thought that Mrs. Culverwell could not 
have died at a more convenient time, In- 
stead of an aimless journey through the 
States, Mr. Haldane and his flock must now 
have England as their destination. 

‘*To-day is Tuesday. I suppose, my 
dear,’’ said Mr. Haldane to his wife, that 
afternoon, ‘‘you cannot be ready to sail 
before Saturday ?”’ 

‘Oh, no. Not so soon as that.”’ 

“Ves, we can, mamma,” exclaimed Edith; 
‘IT know I can, and surely you haven't 
more furbelows to pack than I have.”’ 

**Then if you girls can be ready, I pre- 
sume I can too. ‘Tomasita, you must tell 
Benita at once, if we are to go so soon,” 
replied Mrs. Haldane. 

‘1?’ repeated Tomasita carelessly. “Oh, 
I am not going.” 
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“Not going!’’ exclaimed every one in 
great surprise. And ‘‘ Why not?’’ added 


| Mr. Haldane. 


‘*T don’t want to.” 

‘Oh, but Tomasita, we are,’’ said Mrs. 
Haldane. 

‘*Yes; it is necessary that you should.’’ 

‘“*And, of course, you will accompany 
us,’ interposed Mr, Haldane authorita- 
tively. 

‘*There is no ‘of course’ in the matter. 
Ido not intend to return to England, and 
I will not.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you will give us your rea- 
sons ?”’ 

‘*‘I do not know that it is necessary, 
Uncle Norris. I am independent at last, 
thank Heaven ! and answerable to no one,”’ 
replied Tomasita flippantly. 

‘* Possibly that,’’ said Edith, pointing to 
Carleton’s ring, which was still guarded by 
poor Arthur’s, ‘‘may have something to do 
with your decision.”’ 

* Possibly; though I admit nothing. 
But why not? Who has any right to ob- 
ject?” : 

‘‘What is it? Whose ring is that? I 
never saw it before,’’ asked Mr. Haldane. 

‘*Oh, yes, you have, papa; it is, or was, 
Carleton Maxwell’s,” explained Edith. 

“Where did you get it? Did you 
find ——”’ 

‘Find it !’? And Tomasita looked tri- 
umphantly at her cousin. ‘*No; Car— 
Mr. Maxwell placed it upon my finger 
himself.’’ 

‘« Pray when ?” 

‘*Last night. If you do not believe 
me, Edith, ask Carleton himself. I had 
Daisy’s ring at first, but I preferred to have 
this instead. Its associations are pleasanter. 
I never was fond of Daisy Kenrick.” 

Although this statement seeme: incredi- 
ble, no one doubted it, as ‘Tomasita’s 
manner and the nature of her declaration 
gave weight to it; no one supposed that 
she would dare to manufacture such a story, 
and then refer her hearers to Maxwell for 
its corroboration, 

‘*[ declare, Tomasita, I am utterly dis- 
gusted.’’ 

‘*Why so, Uncle Norris?’’ asked she 
sweetly, 

‘* He—Daisy Kenrick’s lover 2 

‘* He is not her lover. He was engaged 
to her, but she dissevered the bonds.” 

“And why? Because you——” 

‘* Because he would not give me up for 





her,’’ said Tomasita confidently, though 
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her words were but guess-work. No one 
contradicted her; so, after a slight pause, 
she continued, ‘“* but what was that engage- 
ment, any way? Calf love! Not one man 
in ten thousand marries his first love.’’ 

**T never believed Carl Maxwell would 
act so!’’ 

**Live and learn, Edith. You have 
always acted as if you thought no man 
could ever like me any better than you 
did, but now you find that there may be 
two opinions even of me.”’ 

** Are you engaged to Maxwell ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, Uncle Norris,’’ replied Toma- 
sita; ‘* but, of course, he intends to pro- 
pose.”’ 

‘Upon what grounds do you base such 
an expectation ?’’ 

‘* What a question, Edith !’’ 

‘* Yes, I must say, Edith, your question 
is not complimentary to either Tomasita or 
Mr. Maxwell,’’ said Mrs. Haldane. ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen do not break off engagements for 
the sake of persons to whom they are 
indifferent, nor do they place their own 
rings si ) 

‘* Really, now, Tomasita, did he put his 
ring on your finger, or 

‘Ask him, I tell you! Do you suppose 
I took it from him by main force?” 

‘* Where are you going to remain while 
we are in England? or are your plans not 
made?” asked Mr. Haldane. 

** Oh, I shall stay here ; where else should 
I go?”’ 

‘*Here, at Cushing Elins?’’ asked Edith 
in surprise. ‘Will it be pleasant for 
Daisy——”’ 

‘*Probably not,’’ answered Tomasita 
with a self-satisfied smile ; “ but, then, you 
know, Cushing Elms is not Miss Kenrick’s 
property.” 

‘*Mr. Trevifio is her guardian, and this 
is her home,” said Mr. Haldane sternly. 

** Don’t remind me of that again, p/ease/ 
There is more fuss made over her in this 
house than there is over Carlota or Felix’s 
wife. No, I have no intention of staying 
here an hour after you are gone, for Car— 
Mr. Maxwell, as well as myself, will lose 
caste in Trevifiuo’s eyes when he ceases to be 
a possible, if not actual, lover for that girl.”’ 

‘*You are my niece, Tomasita, as well 
as my son’s widow and my grandson’s 
mother; so, though you may, at first, con- 
sider me presuming, I feel it my duty to 
see your position secure before I leave. 
Unless Maxwell intends to make you his 
wife, he has acted very dishonorably; if 
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he does, then he must speak openly, and 
his mother must recognize you as a future 
daughter ; she ought to invite you to visit 
her,” said Mr. Haldane. 

Tomasita could have jumped for joy; 
for her uncle to speak thus to Maxwell was 
just what she wanted. So, lifting her big 
blue eyes to her uncle’s face, and laying 
one hand on his shoulder, she replied : 

**Oh, uncle, you do care for me, then? 
You do love me? I have no doubt as to 
what Carleton will say; but if you wish to 
see him, I can raise no objection ;. he will 
see that I have one friend besides himself !” 

‘*Confound it!’’ was Mr. Haldane’s 
thought. ‘‘I believe the girl has told the 
truth, after all!’’ 

As the sun began to decline, and the 
mid-day heat diminished, Norris Haldane 
started for a call upon Maxwell ; but before 
he had gone a dozen rods he met his 
brother-in-law, who said that he would 
accompany him, if he would postpone his 
visit until after dinner. Mr. Haldane 
agreed very readily to this, for the inter- 
view was not one to be eagerly anticipated, 
and he felt that he could talk with more 
ease if Trevifio was there to help him. 

‘*T don’t want to say anything unpleas- 
ant,’’ said Mr. Trevifio, when the two 
men were on their way to Maxwell’s; ‘‘ but, 
really, Norris, I don’t put the most im- 
plicit confidence in this statement of your 
niece.” 

“ Nor did I, at first. My wife and Edith 
both say that Miss Kenrick broke with Max- 
well because he persisted in being too 
attentive to Tomasita.” 

‘* Yes, so Daisy told me herself; and I 
can’t say I blame her. But this ring busi- 
ness is what I am suspicious of.’’ 

‘*T didn’t wholly credit that, until she, 
for the second time, referred us to Max- 
well.’’ 

Maxwell was sitting in a straw chair 
under a maple-tree, Guy stretched out at 
his feet, when his visitors arrived. Won- 
dering what brought them, he got chairs 
and cigars, and ordered iced claret to be 
brought out to their cool, leafy retreat. 
After commenting on the warm weather, 
the cool breeze from the ocean that had 
recently arisen, Guy’s merits, and one or 
two such topics, Mr. Haldane said: 

‘Well, Mr. Maxwell, we don’t want to 
occupy all your evening, so we’ll proceed 
to business. May I ask if you really did 
put your seal ring on my daughter-in-law’s 





hand last evening ?” 





Carleton had no idea that this was the 
object of their visit; it came upon him so 
suddenly that he hardly knew what to say ; 
his only tangible idea was to keep Daisy 
from hearing of this until he could explain 
it to her. He answered hesitatingly: 

““Y-yes ; how did you know ?” 

“She told me; I noticed it, and ques- 
tioned her.” 

**Couldn’t you believe her without ask- 
ing me if her statement was true?” asked 
Maxwell, partly because they were waiting 
for him to say something, but more because 
it seemed to him that Tomasita was being, 
in a manner, assailed as untruthful. 

‘‘ Hardly; I was so surprised.”’ 

** Why so?”’ 

‘* Because ”’ Mr. Haldane hesitated 
and looked at Mr. Trevifio, who said: 

** Well, Carl, the truth is that we, who 
are guardians to the girls in question, think 
it our duty to know in what relation you 
stand to Daisy and Mrs. Arthur Haldane. 
Daisy tells me that your engagement with 
her is broken off?’’ 

Carleton was annoyed at thus being 
brought to book, especially in Mr. Hal- 
dane’s presence. ‘‘ What has that English- 
man got to do with Daisy’s love-affairs ?’’ 
was his thought. He answered : 

‘* If it is, it was by Daisy’s own doing.” 

“Yes, I know it was.’’ 

‘** You speak as if I were to blame !”’ 

‘* Were you not? If you preferred Mrs, 
Haldane 

**T did not.” 

‘* Well, to put it in another way: if you 
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would not cease flirting with Mrs. Haldane, | 


was Daisy wrong in deciding that your pro- 
fessed love for her was rapidly cooling ?’’ 

** Yes, she was. She had no right to draw 
such an inference from my attentions to 
Mrs. Haldane.”’ 


| 


‘* Every one else drew just such infer- | 


ence; you sought Tomasita’s society on all 
occasions,’’ said Mr. Haldane indignantly ; 
‘* you took long solitary walks with her; 
sails too; you were seen sitting with your 
arm around her; if that wasn’t lover-like, 
I'd like to know what it was.”’ 

Carleton was angry; he realized that he 
had been foolish, but he could not see 
what right any one but Daisy had to take 
him to task. 

‘*Really, Mr. Haldane,’’ he retorted, 
**I do not know that I am answerable to 
you for my neglect of Miss Kenrick.’’ 

‘* No, sir,’” and Mr. Haldane was angry 
too; ‘*but you are answerable to me, her 
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uncle, and nearest of kin in this land, for 
your conduct towards Tomasita. You have 
placed her in a very embarrassing position, 
sir! Your attentions to her have either 
been because you wanted amusement 3 

‘* Not at all,sir! You insult me by such 
a supposition,”’ 

‘* Then, if your attentions were serious, 
the matter assumes a different phase ; if you 
intend to propose to her a 

‘* But, good heavens, I don’t !”’ 

“Really, Carleton, I supposed you were 
an honorable man !”’ said Mr. Trevifio sor- 
rowfully. ‘‘ Your conduct astonishes me.”” 

‘*Mr. Maxwell, you must have been 
either serious or trifling in the matter. 
Every one, Miss Kenrick included, looks 
upon your devotion to my niece as having 
been very serious; evidently we have all 
been very much mistaken in your character.” 

Mr. Haldane’s tones were so solemn, 
Mr. Trevifio’s face so sad, that Carleton 
was at last alive to the exigencies of the 
occasion. With a pale, set face, he said to 
Mr. Trevifio: 

‘*Tell me frankly, do you think that I 
have seemed devoted to Mrs. Haldane? 
that I have given her or—or any one, suffi- 
cient reason to think that I intended 
marriage?’”’ 

‘*Most certainly I do! You have no 
other course to pursue. If you had no such 
intention, your conduct has been abomina- 
bly selfish, to say the least.’’ 

‘*Then, Mr. Haldane, please consider 
me as proposing to you for your daughter- 


| in-law.”’ 


‘« As far as I am concerned, I accept your 
proposal, but you must consult her for a 
decisive answer.”’ 

‘*] suppose so. 
morrow.”’ 

Both his hearers looked sharply at him 
as he said ‘‘to-morrow.’’ Mr. Treviiio 
fancied there was a strange sound in his 
voice, not such as an expectant lover ought 
to use, and his look was one of surprise ; 
while Mr. Haldane’s was of inquiry, as if 
to say, ‘*‘ Why this delay if he meanis to act 
honorably ?’’ Maxwell did not understand 
this, but fancied that they doubted his in- 
tention to see Tomasita at all, so he added 
hastily : 

“No; I will see her at once,’’ and 
thought, “ the sooner it is over, the better.” 

Tomasita was in her most winning mood, 
and uttered her ‘‘ Yes’’ in an amiable man- 
ner; none of the triumph that she felt was 
allowed to be seen; she knew that having 


I will see her to- 
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securely hooked her fish she must allow him 
free line for a little while, for if pulled in 


with a jerk he would prove too strong for | 


her to hold and would free himself with a 
sudden snap; so she was not at all exi- 
geante or demonstrative. 


When Mrs. Trevifio heard of this new | 


betrothal, which she did from Tomasita 
afier Carleton’s departure that evening, she 
said nothing until she and her husband were 
alone in their room; then she exclaimed: 

‘** What do you think has happened now? 
Carleton Maxwell has proposed to Toma- 
sita Haldane, and they are engaged !”’ 

‘*Yes, I know. Didn’t you expect it.”’ 

“No, indeed! I thought Carl had better 
sense. But how did you know it? You 
have just come in, and Y 

“Sure enough; I haven’t seen you since 
dinner, have I? Well, Haldane and I 
went to see Carleton this afternoon and 
asked him, at least Haldane did, what he 
intended by his devotion to Tomasita 
and——’’ 

‘‘His devotion indeed! You'd better 
have asked her what she meant by courting 
him so violently.” 

**Did you know that he put his ring on 
her finger last night ?”’ 

‘No; and I don’t believe it.’’ 

“Yes, he did !”’ 

‘“* Who says so?”’ 

** Both of them.” 

““Carl himself?”’ 

‘*Yes; so Haldane and I said that he 
had compromised her by his attentions, 
and that, if he had any sense of honor or 
justice, he ought to marry her.” 

Mrs. ‘T'reviiio sank into a chair, dropping 
the hair-brush with a bang, and scattering 
hair-pins right and left. 

‘* José ‘lrevifio,’’ said she slowly and 
very impressively, ‘do you mean that you 
told Carl‘that you thought it his duty to 
marry that creature ?”’ 

Mr. ‘Treviiio was awed by his wife’s man- 
ner, he was a little scared too, for it began 
to dawn on him that he might have been 
precipitate ; he asked meekly: 

**Did 1 not do right ?”’ 

“Right ?’’ repeated Mrs. Trevifio, and 
then burst into tears. ‘Why will men— 
be so—stupid ! You've br-broken Daisy’s 
heart—be-between you!” ; 

“Do you think she will care for him, 
after the way he has acted ?”’ 

‘*He has done nothing; it was that 
woman! That was only a lovers’ quarrel 
between Carl and Daisy!’’ exclaimed she 








indignantly, drying her tears. ‘‘I have 
seen all along what Tomasita was after, and 
so has Mrs. Maxwell, who hates her—and 
what do you suppose she will say to you 
for forcing her son to throw himself away 
on Arthur Haldane’s widow ?”’ 

‘¢ Tf—if Carl loves her, she ag 

‘Carl doesn’t love her; is no more in 
love with her than you are! He didn’t 
allude to his love for her, did he ?”’ 

“ho. 

‘*Did he seem exultant or happy, or at 
all as he did when he spoke to you of his 
wish to marry Daisy ?” 

‘*No; I thought he was rather blue.”’ 

‘*So he undoubtedly was, and you two 
have made a pretty mess of it. A man 
always puts his foot in it when he attempts 
to regulate other people’s love-affairs. 
Well, Mr. Trevifio, I trust the knowledge 
that you have been instrumental in wreck- 
ing the happiness of two people will give 
you pleasanter dreams to-night than they 
will have,” said Mrs. Treviiio, forgetting 
that Daisy knew nothing as yet of this new 
combination. 

Carleton left Cushing Elms that fateful 
night with something of the feeling that a 
condemned criminal has when he leaves 
court after hearing his sentence pronounced. 
What his mother would say when she heard 
the news he must soon tell her, he could 
easily imagine; he knew that the telling 
would be more difficult the longer he post- 
poned it, so he made the announcement, 
with much hesitation and repetition, as soon 
as he got home. Mrs. Maxwell listened to 
him in silence, an ominous silence. How 
differently she had acted when he told her, 
months ago, of his bethrothal to Daisy, kiss- 
ing and embracing him before the words 
were half out of his mouth! Now she 
waited quietly until he had stumbled 
through the entire story ; then she said : 

‘* Are you in sober earnest or jest ?”’ 

*«Jest! Good heavens, mother, is it a 
subject for jesting? No; in dead earnest.’’ 

** You are of age, and of course I cannot 
forbid the banns. ‘That I will not like such 
a marriage you know as well as I do, for I 
have not been slow to express my opinion 
of Mrs. Arthur Haldane ; I warned you of 
her an 

“‘ Ves, yes, 1 know! But it is of no use 
to rake all that up now; the thing is done 
and there it ends.’’ 

‘* Alas! There it begins—for you. How- 
ever, as you say, there is no use in discuss- 

















ing it. One thing I will say now, once 
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for all, though: I will not entertain that | While dressing, after the grateful bath, 


woman. Invite her here if you choose; it 
when she comes.”’ 

‘But, mother, you’ll call on her ?’’ 

‘* No, indeed, I will not!’’ 

‘« What will she think ?”’ 

‘« The truth, perhaps, that I despise her.” 

‘« Not for my sake, mother ?”’ 

‘*No. If my absence prevents her visit- 
ing here, invite your Aunt Adeline to come 
here.” 

‘«Then you mean her to separate us?” 

“Oh, no! I mean to keep separate from 
her. Carl, you have taken your own course 
and you must abide the consequences. 
Now suppose we drop the subject; I can 
say nothing pleasant, and I do not wish to 
say anything disagreeable.’’ 

Carl did not pass a pleasant night, as you 
may imagine. He felt that he had been 
trapped into this engagement, yet his own 
folly had been so much the cause of it, that 
he had not the satisfaction of blaming any 
one else. 
the matter as Mrs. Trevifio did, or he would 
probably have felt bitter against Mr. Tre- 


vifio ; indeed, he realized that gentleman's | 
share in the transaction so little, that he had | 


not mentioned him, except incidentally, to 
Mrs. Maxwell, and it was not until she took 
her old friend to task for not having op- 
posed the engagement she learned that he | 


had, even for a moment, 

necessary or advisable. 
How to meet Daisy! That was the 

thought which lay uppermost in his mind. 


considered it | 


He could not believe that she had never | 


loved him, and therefore could not believe 
that she really meant all she said at the 
time of their quarrel. 
think, he asked himself, when she found 
that within forty-eight hours after she called 


him fickle he had proposed to another | 
woman, the very one whom he refused to | 
give up for her sake? Would she not have | 


just cause to call him fickle? Could he 
blame her if she thought that he had been 
deceiving her ever since the Haldanes’ 
arrival, and had been learning to love | 
Tomasita while engaged to her? If the 
poor fellow had been able to read Daisy’s 
thoughts, how much more miserable he 
would have been ! 

Daisy and Carlota returned from Newton 
about the middle of the next day, and being 
hot and dusty, went straight to their rooms 
as soon as they arrived at Cushing Elms, 
without saying a dozen words to any one. 
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He did not see as deeply into | 


What would she | 


| Daisy, singing to herself, was picturing the 
is your own house ; but I will not be visible | 


| pleasure of meeting Carleton, and making 
| up their quarrel. She arranged her hair as 
| he liked it »—though not in the most fash- 
' ionable way,—a cascade of soft curls tied 
together at the back with a ribbon, no puffs, 
| no braids, no artificial erections to hide the 
| perfect shape of her head. She donned a 
| dress that he had always admired, a delicate 
gray organdy lawn, dotted with tiny blue- 
bells, and ornamented with loops and bows 
| of blue ribbon, and put in her ears and in the 
| soft lace at her throat a turquoise pin and 
| ear-rings that he had given her. Around 
| her neck she wore, as she had always done, 
| even during these two days of their quarrel, 
| a slender gold chain, with a locket con- 
| taining his picture and his hair. 
wi. He will see by this,’’ said she to her- 
self, as she kissed his picture before clasp- 
| ing the chain around her neck, ‘‘that I 
was not really so angry with him, dear old 
| fellow! and it will encourage him to make 
up with me. I'll warrant he has been un- 
| happy enough. No matter, Carl, dearest, 
it will be all right now!” 
Poor girl! 
She had not quite completed her toilette, 
| when Mrs. Treviiio came to her room. 
*¢ What is the matter ?’’ cried Daisy fear- 
| fully. A single glance at Mrs. Trevifio’s 
| troubled face told her that bad news was at 
| hand. ‘‘ Is—is Carl sick ?”’ 
| ** No, dear,’’ answered she, with a heavy 
| sigh. How could she tell of worse than 
| illness ? 

‘* What is it ?” 

‘It is not worth while to make a long 
story of it ; but, Daisy, my love,’’ said she, 
putting her arm fondly around the girl and 
clasping her hand, ‘‘Carl is engaged to 
| Tomasita Haldane.”’ 

“ What?” 

And as briefly as possible Mrs. Trevifio 
told the story, suppressing with wifely loy- 
alty her husband's culpable share in the 
| transaction. As Daisy listened and began 
| fully to realize her loss, her lips grew white, 
her face was drawn, her eyes were dry and 
| steely, and it seemed to her that animation 
was quite suspended for a few seconds. 
Carleton false to her! And for that 
woman ! 

‘I thought I’d better tell you at once, 
dear,’’ concluded Mrs. Trevifio, her heart 
aching for the girl, ‘‘ for you'd be sure to 
hear it the moment you came down.”’ 

‘*Thank you, auntie,’’ said Daisy; and 
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then throwing her arms around her, burst | 
into tears. 

A little later, when the storm of weeping | 
had spent itself, and all traces of its exist- 
ence were removed from eyes, face, and | 
voice, Daisy took off the precious locket | 
and the turquoise ornaments, and after | 
packing them carefully in their cases, sub- | 
stituted a set of blue-enameled gold jew- 
elry, and a gold cross and chain that Mrs. | 
Trevifio had given her long ago. Then | 
she went down-stairs, with a forced smile 
on her face, and nerved herself to hear the | 
announcement calmly, to congratulate To- | 
masita if circumstances compelled her to | 
do so, and to meet her recreant lover 
so coolly that he should not have the grati- | 
fication of knowing she loved him still. | 
She made up her mind that she would be | 
obliged to hear this betrothal constantly 
alluded to; probably taken as a matter of 
course; possibly considered a very good | 
thing; and determined to be on her guard, | 
no matter who was the speaker, so that she 
should not evince by moistened eye, flushed | 
face, quivering lip, or set mouth, how 
deeply she was affected. She knew she 
would have a hard task to keep up appear- | 
ances during the long July afternoon and | 
evening. But her will was strong, and she | 
depended on that and her pride to aid her | 
in the trying hour. ‘Tears must be saved | 
for night and solitude. 

It was a great relief to her to learn, as | 
she soon did, from the manner of all who | 
spoke to Tomasita, that the engagement | 
met with favor in the eyes of no one but | 
Mr. and Mrs. Haldane, and that it and | 
Maxwell were tabooed topics. ‘Tomasita’s | 
mien was triumphant, but she had expected | 
nothing else, and congratulations were not | 
called for. Shortly after dinner, Tomasita | 
wound her arm affectionately around her, | 
and said appealingly: 

**Will you not say one kind word to 
poor little me? You can’t be angry with | 
me, of course, as you had given him | 





up, and I do love him so. You are not 
angry?” 

‘“‘Angry with you! No!” said Daisy 
briefly, drawing away from the snake-like 
embrace. 

‘* Ah, you don’t love me as you used to! 
Will you not say something ?” 

‘I never professed to love you, I believe. 
If you wish me to say anything, I will say 
that I wish you and Mr. Maxwell all the 
happiness you deserve,” replied Daisy, and 
then left the room and went out on the 
porch, where Carlota and Haldane were 
sitting. 

Carleton came over that evening, as he 
had promised Tomasita he would do so, 
but, oh, how he dreaded meeting Daisy ! 
What would she say? What might she 
not say, and have truth and justice on her 
side? No matter how harshly she spoke 
to him, he was now unable to defend him- 
self; he had asked Tomasita to be his wife, 
therefore honor forbade his offering his 
only excuse—a miserably weak one—for 
his conduct: that Tomasita had courted 
him and almost forced him into proposing 
to her. But he need not have been 
troubled as to what Daisy would say, for, 
to his utter astonishment, she ignored his 
very existence after saving ‘* Good-even- 
ing,” civilly but .frigidly; she did not so 
much as look towards him after thus greet- 


| ing him. 


‘*She despises me!” he thought, not 
knowing women’s hearts well enough to 
understand that her conduct arose from 
love, not contempt; that she could not 
trust herself to look at or speak to him 
without showing how dear he was to her, 
and how keenly she felt his loss. 

The only notice she took of his engage- 
ment was to send him the next day, by 
Haldane Treviiio, all the letters and pres- 
ents that she had ever received from him, 
with a verbal request that he would return 
hers by the same messenger, which, of 
course, he did. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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By W. M. REILy. 


THE subject of the present article has 
held for a quarter of a century the high 
position, on this side of the waters, at 
dictator of the republic of letters. 0 | 
other American commanded the same re- | 
gard among literary men abroad, and none | 
had such a choice circle, among American | 
scholars, of followers and enthusiastic ad- | 
mirers. An English critic remarked, a few 
years ago, that if there was one writer in 
America who deserved the name it was 
Emerson ; his essays, translated into Ger- 
man, secured for him the respect of the 
cultured classes of Germany, while in his 
own country no man has ever had so many 
imitators, and there has been none whose 
favorable opinion young authors were more 
ambitious to enjoy. 

In one of his essays he tells us what a | 
writer is—what the endowments are which 
enter into the constitution of the class. 
The office is a part of the universe. Nature | 
has the scholar dearly at heart. ‘‘ He is 
no permissive or accidental appearance, but 
an organic agent, one of the estates of the | | 
realm, provided and prepared from of old 


and from everlasting in the knitting and | 
contexture of things.”’ 
creation takes place. 

life of the world, and reproduces all that is | 


In him a second | 
He enters into the 


essential. He ‘‘sees connection where the | 
multitude see fragments,-and is impelled 
to exhibit the fact in ideal order, and so to 
supply the axis on which the frame of 
things turns.’’ A man is the faculty of re- 
porting, and the universe is the possibility | 
of being reported. Emerson felt that this | 
was his calling. Luminous rays beamed 
upon him from the depths of being. He | 
seizes his pen to describe what he sees, | 
and devotes himself, as he professes, to the 
teaching of God's truth. The world listens. 
It recognizes the presence of a genial and 
strengthening light. Whatever be the acci- 
dental errors of his genius, no one, who is 
self-poised and sincere, will fail, as is the 
case with all true genius, to be benefited by 
its contact. 

Emerson’s greatness was in the sphere of 
thought. He was a thinker in the full and 
proper sense of the word. As a young 
man, he was attracted by the idealism of 
Plato. Such an impression was made upon 





him by the philosophy of the old Greek 
that, by what might be called an intel- 
lectual regeneration, he became an idealist 
of the idealists. Having become thoroughly 
at home in Grecian thought, his attention 
was directed to the later speculative sys- 
tems of Germany. He found in Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel not only many views 
which harmonized with his own, but an 
order of intellectual life into which, from 
a certain phase of New England Puritan- 
ism, he had been bodily transported. Here 
he obtained food for mental growth and 
stimulus to activity. The sympathy of 
kindred minds enkindled a fire of enthusi- 
asm in his own bosom. He meditated and 
read and wrote, and the result we have 
before us in his works,—a series of pro- 
ductions which are surpassed in freshness, 


| vigor, and depth of thought by but few 
| representatives of modern literature.- 


Owing to the fact that Emerson was 


| essentially a thinker, he never could rank 
| high’ as a poet. 


Many of his verses will 
doubtless live and be cherished among the 
literary treasures of the nation; but the 


| strictly intellectual element of his nature 


predominated so decidedly over the im- 


| aginative that, although his poetic Muse at 


times soared to an altitude equal to that of 
the great modern poets, he never found 


| himself adequately at home in this sphere. 
| In this respect he much resembled Schiller 


and Coleridge. The great German often 
confessed that his tendency to abstract 
thought interfered with his success as a 
poet. And all are aware that the philoso- 


| pher is continually asserting himself in the 


poetry of Coleridge. Emerson was fully 
aware of the state of the case with himself. 
In conversation with a friend, he remarked 


| that he attempted very little in verse be- 


cause his strength did not lie in that direc- 
tion, and laughed heartily when his friend 
added, ‘‘ Yes, but, Mr. Emerson, some folks 


| say that your prose is all poetry.’’ 


As compared with Longfellow, it might 
be said of Emerson that he was no poet 
at all. The former thought in pictures, 
Natural objects and occurrences in real 
life constituted the forms which his intel- 
lectual activity assumed in externalizing 
itself. The exaltation of feeling, connected 
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with a lively susceptibility to impressions 
from what was going on around him in 
the world of external realities, character- 
izes all that proceeds from his pen. Think 
of Emerson attempting to write a poem 
like ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ or a romance like 
‘*‘Hyperion.” Longfellow was at home on 
the back of Pegasus. Emerson also reached 
the realm of ideas, but by means altogether 
different, and for him far more secure. 
He would describe himself rather as be- 
longing to the class of those ‘‘ who can, 
without aid from the eyes or any other 
sense, proceed to truth and to being.”’ 

As over against the ruling tendency of 
our American life, Emerson’s writings do 
resemble poetry. Business, trade, and 
practical interests are of but little signifi- 
cance in his eyes. He says somewhere, 
‘Give me health and a day, and I put to 
defiance the wealth of kings.’’ He means 
to say that, for a man who has the normal 
use of all his faculties, a day spent out in 
the free air, in the forest, or by the sea, 
brings more true enjoyment than can be 
purchased by the contents of royal treas- 
ures. ‘According to his doctrine, to live is 
clearly to behold the manifestations of the 
divine creative will as presented in the 
material world, and in the movement of 
history, and to allow one’s character and 
life-purpose to be controlled and deter- 
mined by what is there revealed. Monopo- 
lizing merchants, pettifogging lawyers, and 
political demagogues, seeing Mr. Emerson’s 
contempt of material success, and the high 
estimate which he puts on a form of wealth 
which for them has no existence, will call 
him the most poetical of poets, and look 
upon him in no other light than as a vague 
and dreamy sentimentalist. As proof enough 
for their position, they would point to his 
definition of poetry itself. According to 
him, it is ‘‘ the only verity—the expression 
of a sound mind speaking after the ideal, 
and not after the apparent.’’ 

Numerous though the followers of Emer- 
son be, few will deny that he carries his 
idealism too far. In his pronounced antago- | 
nism to the opposite error, he takes a posi- | 
tion which sensible people generally char- 
acterize as extreme. Most of the forms of 
the Christian church were too materialistic 
for him, or, as he would say, too anti-spirit- 
ualistic. As is well known, he was at one 
time a minister of the Gospel. He elevated 
his people from one stage of eclaircissement 
to another, until they came near leaving 
all their Christianity behind them. While | 








pastor of a congregation in Boston, he 
expressed to his people doubts as to the 
propriety of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. 
At last, when he found he could not bring 
them to coincide precisely with his own 
views, he told them that if they were so 
disposed he had no objections to their hold- 
ing the communion among themselves, only 
he would like to be excused. This was a 
little too much even for Boston Christians. 
They excused him not only from the altar, 
but from the pulpit, and thus he made his 
exit from the ministerial office entirely. 
Like his antagonists, Tyndal and other 
materialists, he entertained conscientious 
scruples in reference to public prayer in the 
form of petition. In opposition to the 
dogmas of the Christian church, he main- 
tained that a man ought to have faith in 
nobody but in himself; that instead of fol- 
lowing Christ and Paul, each individual 
should be true to his own manhood, and 
try to make himself better than either Christ 
or Paul. 

While Emerson expresses himself con- 
temptuously at times of the Christian 
church and its doctrines, it must be con- 
ceded that he has rendered signal service 
to the cause of truth. He takes the highest 
possible spiritualistic ground over against 
the claims of materialism. This is the 
great danger to which the present age is 
exposed. The representatives of the sys. 
tem occupy the highest position among 
men of science. The masses seem alto- 
gether susceptible to their disclosures. No 
stronger evidence of the fact could be 
required than that the word itself has 
been usurped by them, and pretty generally 
conceded to them, as denoting the particu- 
lar branch of learning in which the laws 
of the material world are investigated. 
Even our colleges sanction their claim to 
the term by calling a course of study a 
scientific one, in which chemistry and 
physics predominate, as though philology 
and metaphysics were not deserving of the 
dignified name. 

This tendency Emerson opposes with all 
the power of his nature. Materialism, in 
all its Protean shapes, is the subject of his 
effective ridicule. He says in one place 
that these philosophers would reduce the 
human brain to the level of a stewing-pan, 
and, in another, noticing that some writers 
teach us “that thought is matter beat out 
thin,”’ he exclaims, ‘‘ In some instances, O 
how thin !” 

With vast scholarship and intellectual 
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power, he presents the chien of the ideal- 
istic system. Adhering to the truths which 
the bulk of Christian people accept, we 


can go two-thirds of the way, and find a | 


degree of shelter from the shafts of mate- 
rialistic infidels under his 
pointed logic, and have the same right to 
choose our halting-place that he had in 
stopping short of the absolute idealism of 
Fichte or the theory of Berkely. Many 
persons there are who can truthfully adopt 
the language of James Freeman Clore, | 
employed at the great man’s funeral: 

‘* How large a part of the genuine faith in 


the things not seen but eternal has come | 


to us from the depths of his spiritual in- 
sight !”’ 
Of his particular works, the one likely 


to live the longest is his ‘* Representative | 


Men.”’ The plan was doubtless suggested 
by Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes’’ 
ship.” 
cessor. Carlyle’s production was a work 
of haste, amounting almost to improvisa- 
tion. Care and maturity of reflection 
characterize the other composition. 


son. 


an exposition. In it comes to view not 


only his entire creed so far as religious | 


philosophy and art are concerned ; here, 
also, his erudition, his acumen, and the 


native dignity, force, and earnestness of a | 


genius in literature. While it is true to 
adequately know the author we need go 


no further, it is also true that each chapter | 


of the work is deserving of, and, indeed, 
requires, the most careful‘ attention. 


book expecting a series of semi-romantic 
biographies or popular studies in the history 
of literature, he will find but little satisfac- 
tion in its perusal. The writer of this 
article will acknowledge that he arose from 
his first reading of his chapter on Goethe— 
how long ago it occurred he would dislike 
to confess—no wiser than before. He has 
read it repeatedly since. The last perusal, 
recently, was attended with as much interest 
and solid enjoyment as any former one; 


and so much that was fresh and striking | 


presented itself to his mind, that it seemed 
as if a new book had been placed in his 
hand. 
Meister is, with almost equal truthfulness, 
applicable to the ‘‘ Representative Men.’ 

“It is so crammed with wisdom, with | 
knowledge of the world, and with knowl- 
edge of laws, the persons so truly and 


potent and | 


and ‘‘ Here-wor- | 
He improved greatly on his prede- | 


It | 
may be said to contain the whole of Emer- | 
All that is essential to him here finds | 


If | 
any lover of light reading takes up the | 


What Emerson says of Wilhelm | 
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| subtly Somn, and wih such few strokes, 
and not a word too much, the book remains 
ever so new and unexhausted, that we must 
even let it go its way, and be willing to 
| get what good from it we can, assured that 
| it has only begun its office, and has millions 
| of readers yet to serve.” 
| No account of Emerson can be—we will 
| not say complete, but fair, which does not 
| include the estimate which he placed on 
| Swedenborg, for nothing more than this 
reveals to us the character of his thought. 
| He is the second of the “ Representative 
Men,” of whom Plato is the first, and to 
him he devotes the longest of his chapters. 
| We had always been accustomed to look 
| upon this man as the prince of visionaries, 
| a religious enthusiast, and pretender of the 
most arrogant type. The opinion, formed 
from hearsay, was confirmed by what was 
found in a stray volume or two of his 
writings. Here all that could be seen was 
at one time a mass of incoherent platitudes, 
| at another the rhapsodies of a crazed imagi- 
nation. Nothing was discovered that could 
worthily occupy the attention of a thought- 
ful and sensible reader. It seemed strange, 
indeed, that Emerson should include him 
| in the number of his heroes. What was 
there in Swedenborg that could attract the 
| attention of this cool-headed New Eng- 
lander, a graduate of Harvard, and a promi- 
nent Unitarian preacher? Emerson had 
sat at the feet of and had expressed love 
aud regard for ‘‘ Saint’? Michael de Mon- 
taigne, the skeptic, had traveled down the 
| history of thought, and absorbed all the 
illumination of the nineteenth century. A 
scholar of such sharpened wit and critical 
discernment would, as we had supposed, 
hardly stop to cast an inquiring glance 
upon this queer old Swede who died an 
obscure death in London in 1772, and 
deserved to have been forgotten long ago. 
A century was surely long enough for the 
world to find out whether there was any 
thing in the man that deserved to be cher- 
ished by an enlightened posterity. But 
how greatly mistaken everybody was. We 
learn from our author that ‘‘ this man who 
appeared to his contemporaries a visionary 
| and elixir of moonbeams no doubt led the 
most real life of any man then in the 
world.”” ‘By force of intellect, and in 
effect, he is the last father in the church, 
and is not likely to have a successor. No 
wonder that his depth of ethical wisdom 
should give him influence as a teacher. To 
the withered traditional church yielding 
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dry catechisms, he let in nature again, and 
the worshiper, escaping from the vestry of 
verbs and texts, is surprised to find himself | 
a party to the whole of his religion; his | 
religion thinks for him, and is of universal | 
application ; he turns it on’ every side: it 
fits every part of life; interprets and dig- 
nifies every circumstance.’’ ‘‘ The moral 
insight of Swedenborg, the correction of 
popular errors, the announcement of ethi- 
cal laws, take him out of comparison with 
any other modern writer, and entitle him 
to a place, vacant for some ages, among 
the law-givers of mankind.” ‘* What ear- 
nestness and weightiness; his eye never 
roving, without one swell of vanity or one 
look to self, in any common form of literary 
pride! A theoretic or speculative man, 
but whom no practical man in the universe 
could affect to scorn. Plato is a gowns- 
man; his garment, though of purple, and 
almost sky-woven, is an academic robe, 
and hinders action with its voluminous 
folds. But this mystic is awful to Czesar. 
Lycurgus himself would bow.” 

Emerson was attracted to Swedenborg 
not only by the vastness and precision of 
his scientific attainments, most of which 
were the result of independent research, 


and by pure and lofty moral earnestness, 
but by his deep insight into the symbolism 


of things. In his doctrine of Correspond- 
ences and Representations, he presents a 
statement of what many philosophers had 
seen from afar and hinted at, all of which 
poets knew but could not express. The 
truth which is implied in all metaphors, 
allegory, and fable, that there is a corre- 
spondence between every part of the uni- 
verse and every other part, had never been | 
so fully and distinctly grasped as by | 
Swedenborg. ‘‘ The dictionary of symbol- | 
ism is still to be written. But the instruc- | 
tor whom mankind must still expect will | 
find no predecessor who has approached so 
near to the true problem.”’ 

The work of Emerson which is most 
frequently read is his ‘‘ English Traits.’’ 
It is in all probability the best book of 
travels that has ever been written. Goethe, 
as always, shows himself a master in his 
‘« Italian Journeys,” but its journalistic form 
and the introduction of a mass of matter 
which is interesting only to specialists 
render it tedious. ‘The work of Emerson 
is an organic whole. He sees England as 
it is, and describes it in its totality, so that 
others can see it, as it were, with their 
own eyes. 








He entitles the work modestly 


‘«Traits,’’ but these are so judiciously 
selected and so successfully portrayed, that, 
as in the case of the gifted portrait-painter 
but few strokes are necessary to unfold the 
character of the sitter, we grasp all that is 
essential:in the subject. The production 
is great, however, not only as a sketch ; it 
is equally so in the details. It is a care- 
fully finished and polished work of art. 
Every touch is applied to suit it to the taste 
of the most fastidious critic, and not one 
is added which does not contribute to the 
expressiveness of the whole. It here be- 
comes apparent that, as is more or less 
manifest in all he produced, Emerson meant 
business when he wrote. 

The work referred to, as well as the ad- 
dresses and essays of Emerson, are charac- 
terized by pregnancy of expression, sparkle 
of thought, keenness of insight, to a degree 
which is seldonr equaled by contemporary 
writers. It is true there is much that is 
obscure. He abounds in epigrams, and 
often the connection of thought fails to 
appear. He leaves much unsaid and seems 
to say to his reader, “If you can’t see what 
is implied, I don’t care whether you under- 
stand me at all, for you are not worth 
bothering about.’’ He differs from nine 
writers out of ten in this: that a passage 
which at one time may seem to be obscure, 
at another presents itself as not only full 
of striking significance, but formed and 
worded in such a way as that it now seems 
as though nothing else could answer the 
purpose. He employs words in a sense so 
different from the ordinary one, that the 
thought seems absurd. If a man has talent, 
he is not of much account. ‘‘ Talent makes 
counterfeit ties.’? He constantly opposes 
this endowment to substantial intellectual 
vigor. Rhetoric is the object of his con- 
tempt. He means by it fine writing aim- 
ing at effect. He abounds in paradoxes. 
‘** Books are for the scholar’s idle times.’’ 
‘*To be simple is to be great.’’ ‘* True 
success is the doing.’’ ‘It is not much 
matter what the scholar reads.’’ ‘‘ Noone 
can afford to waste his time in compunc- 
tions.’’ ‘* The great poet makes us feel our 
own wealth, and then we think less of his 
compositions, His best communication to 
our mind is to teach us to despise all he has 
done.” But when the reader once gets 
Emerson’s standpoint, all that is enigmatical 
vanishes, and he becomes aware that he has 
to do with one of the most consistent and 
logical of authors. 

Ethical earnestness is one of the traits of 
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his character which stamps itself upon his | tudes fall under the eye, any of which 
productions. He loves the good and true | illustrates the value of the mass. Almost 
for their own sake, and criticizes Goethe | at random we present a few. ‘‘ Deal so 


for preferring culture in itself as the aim of 
life. Education on its own account, with 
no ulterior aim, is a view of the subject 
which in this country is regarded as high- 


| plainly with man and woman as to con- 
strain the utmost sincerity, and destroy all 
hope of trifling with you.’’ ‘It is better 
that joy should be spread over all the day 


toned enough. According to the moralist | in the form of strength, than that it should 
of Concord, Goethe was too selfish in his | be concentrated into ecstasies.’’ ‘ Why 
aim. Nokind of self-aggrandizement is to | should you renounce your right to traverse 
be preferred to the idea of the absolutely the star-lit deserts of truth, for the prema- 
and eternally true. In a measure that is | ture comforts of an acre, house, and barn ? 
seldom equaled, he possesses what he desig- | Truth also has its roof and bed and board.” 
nates as ‘‘reference to interior truth.’’ | ‘‘Time shall teach him that the scholar 
Other writers indulge in brilliance on its | loses no hour which the man lives.’’ 
own account. They seek to satisfy the pub- | ‘*‘ What deafness, what stone-blind custom, 
lic by exerting their powers in the interest | what overgrown error you behold, is there 
of some party or scheme, or in opposition | only by sufferance—by your sufferance. 
to some other. ‘‘It is enough if the un- | See it to be a lie, and you have already 
derstanding is occupied, the taste propiti- | dealt it its mortal blow.” ‘In my dealing 
ated ; so mary columns so many hours, filled | with my child, my Latin and Greek, my 


ina lively and creditable way.’? He meets 


his own conception of a writer when he | 
says, ‘‘ There must be a man behind the | 


book ; a personality which, by birth and 
quality, is pledged to the doctrines there 


set forth, and which exists to see and state | 


things so, and not otherwise; holding 


things because they are things.’’ The doc- | 
trine to which, above all others, he stood | 


pledged was that of ethical law. It is an 


honest confession which he makes when he | 


says, ‘‘Wherever the sentiment of right 
comes in, it takes precedence of everything 
else. For other things, I make poetry of 
them; but the moral sentiment makes 
poetry of me.’’ He passes upon Plato this 
criticism, ‘‘ His defect of power is only that 
which results inevitably from his quality. 
He is intellectual in his aim, and therefore 
in expression, literary.’’ Emerson wants 
to be more than intellectual, more than 
literary. He wants that ‘‘ vital authority ’”’ 
to appear in his works which belongs to 
one who has communed with the spirit of 
eternal truth, and who has a message of 
moral and spiritual import to convey from 
a higher sphere. 

The writings of no American, unless it 
be Franklin, are so richly abundant in 


maxims of practical wisdom as those of | 


Emerson. A quotation from him—and 
who is more frequently quoted ?—never 
carries with it disappointment. The hints 
for the conduct of life, with which his 
pages sparkle, are not extracted from for- 
eign wisdom, but they spring up like fresh 
flowers native to the soil. It is necessary 
only to open one of his works, and multi- 


| accomplishments and my money, stead me 
nothing ; but as much soul as I have avails. 
If I am willful, he sets his will against mine, 
one for one, and leaves me, if I please, the 
| degradation of beating him by my superiority 
of strength. But if 1 renounce my will, and 
| act for the soul, setting that up as umpire 
between us two, out of his young eyes 
looks the same soul; he reveres and loves 
_ with me.”’ 

That Emerson reached the high water- 
mark of modern intellectual advancement 
becomes evident if we look at the position 
which he occupied in relation to the three 
following forms of culture: 

I. Philosophy.—This, as has been said, 
was his element. No better definition can 
be found than what he himself has given. 
It ‘is the account which the human mind 
gives to itself of the universe.’’ He found 
out what philosophy was, only after he 
pushed his way through its history. He 
became immediately acquainted with the 
writings of the leaders of human thought 
from Thales to Hegel. Guided by a suc- 
| cession of skilled hands, he traveled through 
| the mazes cf philosophical investigation, 
and at last arrived at that point whence he 
felt he could travel alone. The account 
which his own thinking furnished him of 
_the divine order of things was clear, full, 
and satisfactory. It resulted in faith, and 
faith brought repose. However widely he 
differed from St. Paul in many things, like 
the apostle his faith was ‘‘ the evidence of 
things not seen.’’ It ‘* looked not at the 
things which are seen, and are temporal, 
but at those which are unseen and are 











eternal.’’ He believed in the realities of 
the spiritual world, and for him in that 
world alone are realities to be found. Here 
he lived, moved, and had his being. The 
tendency of his thought is now no longer 
metaphysical speculation. He philosophizes 
enough, but the moral sphere is where his 
chief interest lies. He is concerned about 
the spiritual welfare of those around, and 
seeks to impart to them of the good which 
had befallen his own soul. 

Il. Education.—His views on education 
are what they might be supposed to be from 
his exalted philosophic position. He repu- 
diates the methods that have been in vogue 
during the centuries, to say nothing of the 
abnormal machine processes which are the 
bastard outgrowths—the modern We/tan- 
sthauung. To cram the mind with a mass 
of facts and principles, with a view as 
rapidly as possible to make out of a youtha 
storehouse of learning, is not education ; 
and much less does this latter consist in 
drilling young people through a series of 
formulas which, however superficially memo- 
rized, will enable them to make a show of 
competency, and be always ready for trans- 
mission in the same mechanical way with 
the same mechanical end in view. Young 
people, of course, must learn paradigms 
and rules. They must be trained to work. 
‘*The good scholar will not refuse to bear 
the yoke in his youth; to know, if he can, 
the uttermost secret of toil and endurance ; 
to make his own hands acquainted with the 
soil by which he is fed, and the sweat that 
goes before comfort and luxury.’’ ‘‘ Col- 
leges, in like manner, have their indis- 
pensable office—to teach elements. But 
they can only highly serve us when they 
aim not to drill, but to create ; when they 
gather from far every ray of various genius 
to their hospitable halls, and, by their con- 
centrated fires, set the hearts of their youth 
on flame. Thought and knowledge are 
natures in which apparatus and- preten- 
sion avail nothing. Gowns and pecuniary 
foundation, though of towns of gold, can 
never countervail the least sentence or syl- 
lable of wit. Forget this, and our Ameri- 
can colleges will recede in their public 
importance, while they grow richer every 
year’’ Accordingly, education is the com- 
munication of ideas. But ideas are things, 
not words. If you want to get ideas, you 
must put yourself in the place where they 
belong. Once there, and having lived with 
and on them, you will have something to 
impart to your children wherewith they 
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will grow, so that you need not when they 
ask you for bread give them as stone, and 
when for fish give them a scorpion. 

3- Art.—An interesting paper might be 
written on Emerson’s theory ofart. He did 
not write systematically on the subject, but 
enough of material is presented disconnect- 
edly in his writings to fill out a complete 
body of zsthetics. It would be an inter- 
esting task to take up a statement on the 
subject here and there, and scrutinize it 
closely from Emerson’s own point of view, 
and show that the great thinker may, at 
times, trip himself in a department of 
study which his high-toned moral and 
intellectual nature would never have per- 
mitted him to choose as a specialty. At 
the same time, we venture modestly to 
assert that no American has ever written so 
intelligently, correctly, and consistently on 
the subject; and if any Englishman has, 
we would like to know where he is to be 
found. The only name to be mentioned 
with Emerson is that of Carlyle. But, 
owing to the fact that this interest in and 
acquaintance with the works of art was far 
less than the former’s, his zesthetical dis- 
closures are less numerous. 

While mentioning the name of Carlyle, 
it occurs to us that as these two men, 
otherwise closely connected with each 
other, were the contemporary leaders of 
the thought of the two great English- 
speaking nations, a fitting conclusion to 
the present article might be made by insti- 
tuting a comparison between them. First, 
we will note some points of resemblance. 

They were both deeply convinced of the 
perverted tendency of the times. Modern 
civilization is hollow, unbelieving, insin- 
cere. Utilitarianism not only characterizes 
the life of the masses; it is a doctrine 
which is proclaimed in the forum and the 
pulpit, and vindicated by the ratiocination 
of so-called philosophers. The theory is 
seen not only to turn men into a better 
sort of animals, but to deprive them of the 
respect due the latter. These earnest men 
rose as from a dream. Could it be so that 
that which for them was truest, holiest, and 
most real was coming to be ignored, and 
what alone could render life worth living 
to pass for naught? Many individuals, of 
course, there were in their own and foreign 
lands who realized the evil and knew the 
remedy. But few had the heart and tongue 
to sound the alarm. But these men, with 
gifts of pen and speech, and knowing no 
fear, shrink not from the task. 
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With equal energy, accordingly, we find | 
them at work. Their trumpet gives forth | 
no uncertain sound; they are bound that | 
their messages shall be understood and | 
impressed upon the minds of men. All 
the vast resources at their command, of | 
learning and intellectual vigor, they bring | 
to bear upon their design. It is no politi- | 
cal scheme that they have on hand. It is | 
no new religious sect that they would prop- | 
agate. Personal advancement does not 
come into account. It is light in conflict 
with darkness, good with evil, life with 
death. They are champions on God’s side; | 
and heroically and with unanimity they 
fight until death removes them, the one so 
soon after the other, from the field. 

Alike these men had to endure not only 
opposition from their enemies, but misun- | 
derstanding on the part of their friends. 
How little sympathy did they enjoy at the 
outstart! Scarcely a voice was heard in 
their support. Even at the close of their 
lives, how many were there to sneer and 
jeer! Infidelity, of course, would look at. 
them with its sardonic grin, and triumph- 
antly ask, ‘Do you see now whither your 
spiritualism legitimately tends?’’ On the 


other hand, thousands of those who may 


be regarded as their brethren in the flesh 
repudiate them, and claim to have no part 
or lot in common with them. In their 
own way and with their own weapons they 
fought effectually that portion of the ene- 
mies’ phalanx which otherwise could not be 
reached. No one will deny that the par- 
ticular work which they felt was their 
appointed task was by them well per- 
formed. 

The points of difference which we notice 
are the following: Emerson was the abler 
philosopher. All his writings afford evi- 
dence of speculative power, as well as of a 
definitely developed method of thought 
with which he was identified. He never 
blunders. With absolute security he moves 
along in his survey of things, of men, of 
systems; for he is never at a loss how they 
are to be classified and interpreted. You 
always know where to find him. 

Carlyle’s metaphysical views were not 
clearly defined. In general they were 
sound enough, but he never gave himself 
much trouble about the nicer details and 
finer distinctions of philosophical systems. 
Morally in earnest, he went upon the 
assumption that history was philosophy 
teaching by example. The French Revo- 
lution is a sermon, and the world could 
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| likes to find. 


| Cicero. 


learn no better lesson than that afforded it 
in the life of Frederick, the great Prussian. 
Accordingly, the bulk of his time and 
energy is devoted to the ransacking of 
archives and voluminously recording for 
the instruction of mankind the results of 
his laborious research. Emerson was not 
the man to soil his academical robes in 
such downright drudgery as this. 

Emerson was the superior writer. Car- 
lyle, in the earlier periods of authorship, 
was fond of displaying his. power. He 


_knew he wrote well, and nobody could 


blame him for such consciousness. While 
his air is that of modesty, as compared 
with Macaulay’s, there was still more self- 
complacency than the intelligent reader 
He would not hesitate to 
introduce a needless word for the sake of a 
well-rounded period ; and his perorations 
sometime remind us of the rhetoric of 
In his later writings we find the 
reverse of all this. He had seen himself, 
as it were, in a glass, and was disgusted 
with the semblance, at least, of vanity. 
He now throws rhetoric to the dogs, and 
lets style take care of itself. As the 
thought is born, so he lets it live. If it 
come rugged, let it go rugged; it may 
answer a better purpose by being so. The 
public taste is perverted, and it will not do 
to pander to it. What I deal with is 
things; words are but of little account. 

The style of Emerson is one and the 
same throughout. We find everywhere the 
same circumspection and critical care. The 
word is always the right one, and never is 
there one more than is needed. He shuns 
ostentation. At the close of some of his 
essays we find him checking himself from 
indulging in an elevated strain, coming 
right down on the ground and stopping 
square ; any abruptness rather than appear 
to write only for effect. But he carefully 
avoids everything that would offend the 
reader who has respect to form as well as 
to substance. His words are fily chosen ; 
and just as the human body is the full 
expression of the soul by which it is vital- 
ized, so Emerson’s style is the counterpart 
as well as the fair and adequate unfolding 
of the contents of his mind. 

Emerson was the greater radical. Car- 
lyle was a Scotch Presbyterian. His father 
was a man of austere piety, and the son 
never lost the respect for religion taught 
him in his youth. . Although he possessed 
the catholicity of a philosopher, the doc- 
trines held by the church of his fathers 








were never repudiated. He put the proper 


estimate upon what was accomplished for | 


the development of the race by Christ and 
his church, and saw that faith in a super- 
natural order of being was necessary for 
the salvation of mankind. He idolized 
Goethe; but nothing connected with that 
great teacher afforded him more delight 
than the higher order of faith to which he 
raised himself in his later years, and which 
is revealed in ‘* Meister’s Wanderjahre,”’ 
and the reverence for Christian truth and 
practice which there is inculcated. 
Emerson descended from Puritan stock. 
Before him, Puritanism had developed 
itself into Unitarianism, and with Unitari- 
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anism the movement was not likely to stop. 
His was not the form of spiritualism which 
could respect ecclesiastical -dogmas and 
forms; these for him were shells, and he 
seemed to think that the less he got of the 
shell, the more of the substance would be 
enjoyed. He is not fitted to be the guide 
of every learner. To many his language 
will sound like an unknown tongue. But 
we are directed to ‘‘try the spirits.’” We 
would advise every earnest seeker after the 
truth to study Emerson. But he should 
hold this counsel,in subordination to an in- 
junction more comprehensive, more authori- 
tative, more salutary. ‘‘ Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.’’ 


COULDN'T HELP IT. 


By P. V. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE first time he saw her was in Brook- 
lyn, ‘‘ Greene and Gates’’ car. Hea cadet 
middy on a few hours’ leave of absence, 
his vessel lying at ‘*Cob Dock,” Navy 
Yard, and most of his class on board on 
duty. 

It was late in the morning, and there 
were but few in the car going up-town. 
She sat diagonally opposite, clad’in a 
neatly-fitting black satin dress, elaborate 
lace collar, faultless gioves, six-buttoned, 


and jaunty hat; a trim figure, red hair, a | 


thick upper lip that would not down over 
the regular ivories, a pair of near-sighted 
pebble spectacles, skeleton frame that curled 
gracefully around the small pink ear, specta- 
cles that allowed her to look only in one 


direction, and that not sideways, but | 


straight ahead, so that you could always 


tell when she looked in your direction ; 1n | 


a word, a tout ensemble once seen not 


easily forgotten, and sure to be recognized | 


on a second meeting, no matter when or 
where. 

Our cadet noted all this during the long 
ride from the ferry, but not intentionally, 
nor all at once. 

She had a little girl sitting alongside of 
her, probably a younger sister, also elegantly 


dressed, and concerning whom se evidently | 
had some solicitude, for now she stroked 
down the little girl’s dress over her knees, 
then looked placidly about with those great 


Huyssoon. 


| shiny goggles ; now turned her head again 

to regard the little girl, and to tuck the 
| edge of the kid glove under the little cuff, 
and to pull inte sight the said cuff, then 
| another placid look; then another return 
| of the anxiety—this time the sash needed 
arranging. The little girl evidently was 
dressed for some occasion, and a plain- 
| faced lady with hard bare hands and sym- 
pathetic heart began to smile one of those 
continued smiles as she saw the little one’s 
happy thoughts reflected in her face. The 
sympathetic lady would try to turn away 
her face and attention as if from fear of 
being seen and thought rude; but the smile 
lingered, and the attention would revert 
to the little girl, who seemed not at all 
| annoyed by being looked at, she being un- 
conscious all this while of surveillance by 
any one. 

The dilemma of the sympathetic woman 
| was noticed by a compassionate gent with 
gray beard, and heavy white-headed cane 
under his chin, and he began to smile 
when the sympathetic lady smiled, and 
turned his gaze from her when she averted 
| her gaze from the little girl—turned his 
| face, as though his chin moved on the pivot 
| of his cane, from the woman to the cadet, 
| with the anconscious smile not entirely 
faded. He, our cadet, supposed that his 
| regimentals were attracting attention, or 
| that perhaps the old codger thought he 

knew him. In watching the compassionate 
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gentleman’s face to see if he could recall 
it, he unwittingly traced his gaze towards 
the plain-faced lady, and that lady’s atten- 
tion he found engaged upon the little girl, 
and noticed the latter’s chaperonage by the 
young lady behind the goggles, and thus 
for the first time Ae became conscious of her, 
and that rapid glance was enough to fasten 
his interest for the rest of the time they 
rode together. Once ogly the young lady 
looked at him, and with that full-eyed 
vacancy which in a normal-eyed person 
would be a prolonged stare, but in a person 
behind purblind pebbles is only as a mo- 
mentary glance. 

She turned completely around several 
times to see where she was, and at Lafay- 
ette avenue raised her parasol, and the con- 
ductor rang the bell; she gathered up her 
skirts, took the little girl by the hand and 
stepped lightly out, watched intently by 
the middy, sympathetically by the plain- 
faced lady, who in turn was regarded com- 
passionately by the chin-pivoted gent oppo- 
site. He went his way, and soon the May- 
flower had resumed her cruise along the 
North Atlantic coast. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE second time he saw her was at the 
Pittsburg Railroad restaurant. He had 
finished another year at the Naval Academy, 
and was on a two weeks’ furlough before 
joining his vessel for a summer cruise. He 
had ridden in a Pullman car from Phila- 
delphia since 11 P.M. yesterday, and now 
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forty minutes had been announced for 
dinner; and the man was crawling under | 
the car and testing the wheels with ringing | 
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curred to him frequently afterwards. At 
the close of the meal, when the waiter had 
removed the dishes and brought finger- 
bowls with lemon-slice and colored nap- 
kins, the party was evidently nonplussed, 
until she with some degree of bravado ex- 
pressed her mind, ‘‘ That’s a fancy way to 
serve up lemonade, in a green bowl; and 
what pretty mats,’’ and proceeded to sip 
the contents. They got aboard again, her 
party in a parlor car, and he in the sleeper, 
on to Fort Wayne. He had heard her 
voice this time, like a deep contralto. 
Tally one for our middy. 


CHAPTER III. 
_ THE next time he saw her was on the eve 
of his graduation from the Naval Academy. 
A few days before, all had been bustle and 
expectation among the cadets. The great 
gymnasium had been arrayed and the floor 
freshly waxed for the annual ball given by 
the undergraduates to the retiring class. 
He had heard many of his classmates tell- 
ing in gleeful tones what pretty girls they 
expected to invite down to the hop, or 
what stunning cousins were coming from a 
distance to see them graduate. He had 
heard these stunning cousins and pretty 
girls bartered for and promised in exchange 
on that gala night. The gay fellows ban- 
tered him, and offered him some fair cousin 
or sister, but he could promise none in re- 
turn. He had no lady friends or relatives 
who either cared to or could come so far 
from home, and so he expected to be 


| counted out, unless he could capture some 


stray maiden now and then during the 
evening. 





blows. He sat down in the big dining- | June 19th came. Early in the day the 
hall, and was tucking his napkin inside of | trains began bringing people from Balti- 
his collar, and so looked across, and | more and Washington to Annapolis. Later 
presto !—there—diagonally opposite were | on, those that came from greater distances. 
the same projecting upper lip, same red | All the exercises had been admired. The 
hair, same goggles with stems curling around | boat-house, seamanship department, lovers’ 
the little ear, the same figure exactly, but 4 walk, and all other places of interest duly 
in a bottle-green traveling silk and veil- | explored; and now the rows of lanterns 
covered hat. An elderly gentleman and , were up, pointing the way to the grand 
another young lady were with her at | scene of the evening. From the officers’ 
dinner, the gentleman evidently thinking | quarters numbers of lightly attired ladies 
only about himself, and expecting to be | and darkly attired gentleman were trailing 
waited on by her; which expectation she | their way, as well as numbers from the visi- 
fully and dutifully met. Our cadet watched | tors’ gate, some in carriages and some 
narrowly now, and speculated as to who, | on foot, to the low octagonal building that 
and what, and whence, and whither. Once | overlooksthe Severn. Most of the officers 
she looked full towards him, and then not | and cadets were whisking about in the 
again. It was evidently not a¢ him, or if it | waltz, or friskily conversing in corners with 
was, she did not recognize him as he did | their partners, newly-made acquaintances 
her. One incident of .this occasion re- | generally. Our middy had as yet met no 
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fate, but was slipping in and out among 
the arches that separate the main hall from 
the surrounding corridor, seemingly busy 
about something, he hardly knew what. 
At last he got quiet and settled himself 
against the wall, with his hands flat be- 
hind him, and looked straight into the 
crowd, Soon this exclamation escaped him, 
‘*There she is again, by jingo, talking to 
Dunsecomb !’’—one of his classmates. He 
moved towards them for an introduction, 
but they whirled away, and he got intoa 
maze of dancing couples, and had to give 
all his attention to zigzagging his way out 
again, and so he lost sight of her. He did 
not find her again till nearly three hours 
after, as he was promenading after a pro- 
longed round with one of the officers’ 
wives’ sisters. He spied the owner of the 


goggle-eyes and uncompromising upper lip, | 
and hair of pure gold equal to twenty-four | 


‘*carrots,’’ as he said, eating cream on a 
settee beside Holbrook, another of his class, 
He approached and mutual introductions 
followed. ‘*Miss Boggs, Mr. Delarue; 
Mr. Delarue, Miss Boggs.’? She was in 
‘* full undress,’’ as they called it there, and 
very ‘‘ balloonified as to periphery in the 
outskirts.’” About 3 A.M. he managed to 
gain possession of her for a waltz ; and such 
a stepper as she was! It was Boston dip, 
New York glide, combination German, hop- 
skip-and-jump, pepper-and-salt, jump-the- 
rope, perpendicular, undulating, rotary, 
horizontal, go-as-you-please, shuffling, and 
heel-grinding, all in one half-hour, till the 
arm that had been her equatorial zone felt 
numb from the varied tension and motion. 
He lay tossing out the remaining hours till 
daylight, on his single cot in the ‘*new 
barracks,’’ in restless visions of big shiny 
glasses and a big red upper lip. 

The next day he met her on the platform 
at Odenton Junction. Both were waiting 
for the train: he to go to Washington, to 
make arrangements for a short leave of ab- 
sence previous to going on the eighteen 
months’ European cruise to which he had 
been ordered; she, accompanied by the 
same elderly gent of the Pittsburg restau- 
rant. Walking up and down the platform 
in his fine, new uniform, our middy saw 
Miss Boggs standing by the little telegraph 
window. A dash forward and a bow, and 
he was in the midst of an embarrassed con- 
versation. Her tones of voice responded 
to his, it is true, and she displayed a great 
deal of animation, but made no new obser- 
vation nor suggested any new topic. In 





the space of twenty minutes he had found 
out that she lived in ‘‘ Balto,” and was 
‘* waiting for the B. & O. train ;”’ that that 
was her father who always had to escort 
her, as ghe had no brother ; that her name 
was Bertha, but that the folks at home 
called her “ Bertie.’’ He told her nothing 
of himself, but said that he had seen her 
twice before: once in a horse-car in the 
city of churches, and the second time at 
the railway restaurant in the smoky city. 
She admitted that she had been at the 
places named at the times specified, but 
did not remember seeing him, and won- 
dered how he could tell that he had seen 
her before. 

The trains came. She went north, he 
south. He had now seen, heard, and 
touched her. Tally one again for middy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE next time he saw her was in his 
mind’s eye. The vessel, the staunch Con- 
cord, to which he was attached, had cruised 
first from Charleston to Kingston, Jamaica, 
and then north again to Boston, and from 
there direct across to Glasgow. And a 
rough time they had of it altogether for 
several months; the mal de mer used them 
up quite completely, so that the caterer of 
the second officers’ mess had light duties 
for many a day. Even ‘Jen,’’ the pet 
monkey of the paymaster’s clerk, was so 
ill that her tail would no longer curl in 
the rigging. 

When they reached the quiet harbors on 
the other side, and were cruising along the 
coast, and up into the Baltic, time moved 
leisurely ; there was not much chance for 
any extended visits to the shore, and yet 
there was nothing to do on board but to 
peg away each day for a while at some 
engineering or mathematical problem, and 
to re-read the few old novels and stale 
magazines ; even the tortoise-shell brought 
from the West Indies had all been cut up 
and carved into sleeve-buttons and charms. 
Those who were fortunate enough to have 
correspondents in the ‘‘ States,’’ now and 
then had’a gush of rejuvenating feeling 
when a letter came. This was read with a 
great deal of mystery, and answered with 
the precision of the ship’s bells. Our 


middy got no letters and wrote none, in 
this far-away region, and did not relish 
being singular in this matter in the least. 
Besides, a sneaking desire to know more of 
ler became so wrapped up among his 
heart-strings that he could not easily have 
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shaken off the seemingly irresistible impulse 
to write to her if he would; which he 
wouldn’t. On the other hand, he nursed 
the inception of the thought into a bold 


formulation of it; and they tell of him that | 


he was so absent-minded about that time, 
that when one morning he could not find 
his shoes, and his mess officers asked him 
where he put them the night before, he said 
in his locker in the ‘‘court-yard.’’ They 
grinned an amused grin, as though at some 
huge joke. He didn’t see it. They asked 
him to go to his ‘‘ locker’’ in the ‘‘ court- 
yard,” and see if the shoes were there. 
He led them to a little door, opened it, 
and laughed with the rest. He had the 
night before opened the little wheel-house 
door, and laid his shoes on the paddle- 
wheel, and they had the ‘‘rig’’ on him, 
and said that the engineer had growled 
about the wheels starting ‘‘ uncommon 
hard.’’ But our cadet heeded them not. 
Ever and anon the vision of the neat figure, 
with glasses, red hair, and doubled lip, and 
ridiculously painful dancing step, would 
jingle before him as persistently as did the 
rhyme of the punching of a ‘blue trip 
slip, and a pink trip slip, and a buff trip 
slip’’ before the tormented brain of M 
T 
no way of compromising with his demon 
but by falling in with the very natural sug- 
gestion of writing to her and declaring his 








true position, and asking her co-operation | 
in giving his life more of an animated | 


cast. So he wrote her the finest bit of a 
letter he was capable of penning, asked 
her to answer him if she were willing to 
favor him to that extent, and directed 
his missive to Miss Bertie Boggs, Balti- 
more, Maryland, U.S.A., and awaited the 
result. 
CHAPTER V. 

THE next time he saw her was in a new 
light. It was under a northern sky, to be 
sure, for they were lying off Christiansand, 
on the Norwegian coast; but that wasn’t 
it. A budget of letters had been forwarded 


from Liverpool for the crew of the Con- | 
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, and it would not away. He saw | 
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cord, and among them was one for ‘‘ Cad. 
Mid. Ezek. W. Delarue, U.S.S. ‘Con- 
cord,’ care Brown, Halleck & Co., Liver- 
pool, England.’’ It was an _ unsteady 
moment for our middy while he was hurry- 
ing to his cabin to read his letter from 
her, and speculating while going down the 
gangway what would be the nature of the 
reply within. He read: 

“Dear Ser: I willadres you Thus Thoug 
I dont kno iftis rigth beins i dont kno you 


| Verry much i havvnt got much knoledge 


of the World beins I dont go out much 
| onle Wiht my Fahter, and He cant advies 
' me in This matter but I wil wrigt to you 
This once beins tis the first time and I 
hope it woont be The last bekauce i wase 
Verry favorable impresed Wiht you from 
| The first which i am afraide you wont from 
the Way tis wrigten but as I told you i 
| haint much knoledge of The World and 
| youl hafto blaime yourself. 

| ** You speake of me Doin you good by 


| wrigten to you i hope I May but I dont 
\ see how i can i dont see how you remem- 


berred my naime so far away but asi kno 
your a man of knoledge 
** youres truely 
‘* BERTIE Bocas, Balto. 
“P. S.—you Nede not be afraide if you 
want to wrigt to me offten iftwill do You 
anny good bekauce some ohter young Man 
may not like it no bekauce There haint 
none to interfere wiht you 
** goodby 
“3B. 3B.” 


He has now seen her, heard her, touched 

| her, and has appreciated how she has re- 
sponded to his invitation to ‘‘ pan out 
handsomely.’’ Tally another for the middy. 


CHAPTER VI. 

And he has not seen the last of her yet. 
Nor will he. Because he is infatuated, 
haunted, doomed, visited by visions, pre- 
cipitated, pushed onward, with a Dedalus- 
like certainty, to the end of the final 
chapter. 





TALK AND TALKERS. 


By R. 


Sir, we had a good talk.— JOHNSON. 
As we must account for every idle word, so we 
must for every idle silence. —FRANKLIN. 


THERE can be no fairer ambition than to 


excel in talk; to be affable, gay, ready, | 


clear, and welcome; to have a fact, a 
thought, or an illustration, pat to every 


subject ; and not only to cheer the flight of | 


time among our intimates, but to bear our 
part in that great international congress, 
always sitting, where public wrongs are first 
declared, public errors first corrected, and 


the course of public opinion shaped, day | 
by day, a little nearer to the right. No' 


measure comes before Congress but it has 
been long ago prepared by the grand jury 
of the talkers; no book is written that has 
not been largely composed by their assist- 
ance. Literature in many of its branches 
is no other than the shadow of good talk ; 
but the imitation falls far short of the origi- 
nal in life, freedom, and effect. There are 
always two to a talk, giving and taking, 
comparing experience and according con- 
clusions. Talk is fluid, tentative, continu- 
ally ‘‘in further search and progress ;’’ 
while written words remain fixed, become 
idols even to the writer, found wooden 
dogmatisms, and preserve flies of obvious 
error in the amber of the truth. Last and 
chief, while literature, gagged with linsey- 
woolsey, can only deal with a fraction of 
the life of man, talk goes fancy free and 
calls a spade a spade. Talk has none of 
the freezing immunities of the pulpit. It 
cannot, even if it would, become merely 
zsthetic or merely classical, like literature. 
A jest intervenes, the solemn humbug is 
dissolved in laughter, and speech runs 
forth out of the contemporary groove into 


the open fields of nature, cheery and cheer- | 


ing, like schoolboys out of school. And it 


is in talk alone that we can learn our | 


period and ourselves. In short, the first 
duty of a man is to speak; that is his chief 
business in this world; and talk, which is 
the harmonious speech of two or more, is 
by far the most accessible of pleasures. It 
costs nothing in money ; it is all profit; it 
completes our education, founds and fosters 
our friendships, and can be enjoyed at any 
age and in almost any state of health. 

One of the greatest pleasures to a youth 


L. S. 


is his first success in conversation ; the first 

time that he falls among congenial people, 

that the talk runs on some point of common 
| interest, that words come to him full of 
authority and point, and that he is heard 
| in silence and answered with approval. 
Next, after he has found that he can talk 
himself, he goes on to meet others who 
can talk as well or better than he, finishing 
his thoughts, uttering the things he had 
forgotten, using his own language, or one 
yet more apt and copious, but still native 
to his understanding. The first discovery 
is the ‘more striking, but the second is the 
more cheerful. Then is the date of his 
first conversation worth the name, when he 
shall measure himself against his match, 
Greek meeting Greek, and in the discovery 
of another soul, glow into the knowledge 
of his own. The spice of life is battle ; 
the friendliest relations are still a kind of 
contest; and if we would not forego all 
that is valuable in our lot, we must continu- 
ally face some other person, eye to eye, 
and wrestle a fall whether in love or enmity. 
It is still by force of body, or power of 
character or intellect, that we attain to 
worthy pleasures. Men and women con- 
tend for each other in the lists of love like 
' rival mesmerists; the active and adroit 
| decide their challenges in the sports of the 

body; and the sedentary sit down to chess 

or conversation. All sluggish and pacific 

pleasures are, to the same degree, solitary 

and selfish ; and every durable bond be- 

tween human beings is founded in or 
| heightened by some element of competi- 

tion. Now the relation that has the least 
| root in matter is undoubtedly that airy one 
| of friendship; and hence, I suppose, it is 


that good talk most commonly arises among 
friends. Talk is, indeed, both the scene 
and instrument of friendship. It is in talk 
alone that the friends can measure strength, 
and enjoy that amicable counter assertion of 
personality which is the gauge of relations 
anda the sport of life. 

A good talk is not to be had for the 
asking. Humors must first be accorded in 
a kind of overture or prologue ; hour, com- 
pany, and circumstance be suited; and 
then, at a fit juncture, the subject, the 
quarry of two heated minds, spring up like 
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a deer out of the wood. Not that the 
talker has any of the hunter’s pride, though 
he has all and more than all his ardor. 
The talker will lose his fox and run a hare, 
miss the hare and come in, at the end of 
his day’s sport, flushed and happy and tri- 
umphant, though with empty hands. There 
are some, indeed, who will bait the same 
subject by the hour, as in the House of 
Representatives, and cry treason on the man 
who flags or wanders.’ But this is not the 
stamp of the true talker. These talk for vic- 
tory, or to improve their minds—a purpose 
that defeats itself. The genuine artist fol- 
lows the stream of conversation as an angler 
follows the windings of a brook, not dally- 
ing where he fails to ‘‘kill.”’ He trusts 
implicitly to hazard; and he is rewarded 
by continual variety, continual pleasure, 
and those changing prospects of the truth 
that are the best of education. There is 
nothing in the subject, so called, that we 
should regard it as an idol, or follow it 
beyond the promptings of desire. Indeed, 
there are few subjects ; and so far as they are 
truly talkable, more than the half of them 
may be reduced to three: that I am I, that 
you are you, and that there are other 
people dimly understood to be not quite 
the same as either. Wherever talk may 
range, it still runs half the time on these 
eternal Jines. ‘The theme being set, each 
plays on himself as on an instrument ; 
asserts and justifies himself; ransacks his 
brain for instances and opinions, and brings 
them forth new-minted, to his own surprise 
and the admiration of his adversary. All 
natural talk is a festival of ostentation ; 
and by the laws of the game, each accepts 
and fans the vanity of the other. It is 
from that reason that we venture to lay 
ourselves so open that we dare to be so 
warmly eloquent, and that we swell in each 
other’s eyes to such a vast proportion. 
For talkers, once launched, begin to over- 
flow the limits of their ordinary selves, 
tower up to the height of their secret pre- 
tensions, and give themselves out for the 
heroes, brave, pious, musical, and wise, 
that in their most shining moments they 
aspire to be. So they weave for themselves 
with words, and for awhile inhabit a palace 
of delights, temple at once and theatre, 
where they fill the round of the world’s 
dignities, and feast with the gods, exulting 
in Kudos. And when the talk is over, 
each goes his way, still flushed at once with 
vanity and admiration, still trailing clouds 
of glory; each declines from the height 


of this ideal orgie, not in a moment, but 
by slow declension. I remember, in the 
entr’acte of an afternoon performance, 
coming forth into the sunshine, in a beau- 
tiful green, gardened corner of a romantic 
city; and asI sat and smoked, the music 
moving in my blood, I seemed to sit there 
and evaporate the “ Flying Dutchman” (for 
it was that I had been hearing) with a 
wonderful sense of life, warmth, well-being, 
and pride; and the noises of the city, 
voices, bells, and marching feet, fell to- 
gether in my ears like a symphonious 
orchestra. In the same way, the excite- 
ment of a good talk lives for a long while 
after in the blood, the heart still hot within 
you, the brain still simmering, and the 
physical earth swimming around you with 
the colors of the sunset. 

Natural talk, like plowing, should turn 
up a large surface of life, rather than dig 
mines into geological strata. Masses of 
experience, anecdote, incident, cross-lights, 
quotation, historical instances, the whole 
flotsam and jetsam of two minds forced in 
and in upon the matter in hand from every 
point of the compass and from every degree 
of mental elevation and abasement—these 
are the material with which talk is fortified, 
the food on which the talkers thrive. Such 
argument as is proper to the exercise 
should still be brief and seizing. Talk 
should proceed by instances; by the appo- 
site,.not the expository. It should keep 
close along the lines of humanity, near the 
bosoms and businesses of men, at the level 
where history, fiction, and experience inter- 
sect and illuminate each other. Into that 
illusory region where the speakers reign 
supreme, mankind must be evoked, not 
only in the august names and shadowy 
attributes of history, but in the life, the 
humor, the very bodily figure of their com- 
mon friends. It is thus that they begin to 
marshal armies of evidence on either side 
of their contention; and as they sit aloft 
and reason high, the whole pageant of 
man’s life passes before them in review. I 
am I, and you are you, with all my heart ; 
but conceive how these lean propositions 
change and brighten when, instead of words, 
the actual you and I sit cheek by jowl, the 
spirit housed in the live body, and the very 
clothes uttering voices to corroborate the 
story in the face. Not less surprising is 
the change when we leave off to speak of 
generalities—the bad, the good, the miser, 
and all the characters of Theophrastus,— 
| and call up other men, by anecdote or in- 
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stance, in their very trick and feature; or, 


trading on a common knowledge, toss each 
other famous names, still glowing with the 
hues of life. 


through which all consider life, and the 


| dialect in which they express their judg- 


| ments. 
Communication is no longer 


by words, but by the instancing of whole | 


biographies, epics, systems of philosophy, 


| cloudless 


and epochs of history, in bulk. That which | 


is understood excels that which is spoken 
in quantity and quality alike; ideas thus 


I knew three young men who 
walked together daily for some two months 
in a solemn and beautiful forest and in 
summer weather; daily they 
talked with unabated zest, and yet scarce 


_ wavered that whole time beyond two sub- 


| jects—theology and love. 


figured and personified change hands, as | 


we may say, like coin; and the speakers 
imply, without effort, the most obscure and 
intricate thoughts. Strangers who have a 
large common ground of reading will, for 
this reason, come the sooner to the grapple 
of genuine converse. 
and Napoleon, Consuelo and Clarissa Har- 
lowe, Vautrin and Steenie Steenson, they 


speak by figures. 

Conduct and art are the two subjects that 
arise most frequently and that embrace the 
widest range of facts. A few pleasures bear 
discussion for their own sake ; but only those 
which are most social or most radically 
human ; and even these can only be discussed 
among their devotees. A technicality is 


If they know Othello | 


And, perhaps, 
neither a court of love nor an assembly of 
divines would have granted their premises 
or welcomed their conclusions. 
Conclusions, indeed, are not often reached 
by talk any more than by private thinking; 
that is not the profit; the profit is in the 
exercise, and, above all, in the experience ; 
for when we reason at large on any subject, 


| we review our state and history in life. 
can leave generalities and begin at once to | 


Here we may apply the fable of the father 
and his sons; there is, after all, no hidden 
treasure ; no sounding discovery is made; 


_ but the soil is labored and oxygenated, and 


always welcome to the expert, whether in | 


athletics, art, or law ; I have heard the best 
kind of talk on technicalities from such rare 


and happy persons as both know and love | 


their business. No human being ever spoke 
of scenery for above two minutes at a time, 
which makes me suspect we hear too much 
of it in literature. The weather is regarded 
as the very nadir and scoff of conversa- 
tional topics. And yet the weather, the 
dramatic element in scenery, is far more 
tractable in language, and far more human 
both in import and suggestion, than the 
stable features of the landscape; sailors 
and shepherds, and the people generally 
of coast and mountain, talk well of it; it 


yields more freely of its natural products. 
From time to time, however, and specially, 
I think, in talking art, talk becomes effec- 
tive, conquering like war, widening the 
boundaries of knowledge like. an explora- 
tion. A point arises; the question takes a 
problematical, a baffling, yet a likely air; 
the talkers begin to feel lively presentiments 
of some conclusion near at hand; towards 
this they strive with emulous ardor, each 


| by his own path, and struggling for first 


utterance; and then one leaps upon the 


| summit of that matter with a shout, and 
| almost at the same moment the other is 


is often excitingly presented in literature, | 


and Mr. Clark Russell’s squalls and hurri- 
canes are things to be remembered during 
life. But the tendency of all living talk 
draws it back and back into the common 
focus of humanity; talk is a creature of 
the street. and market-place, feeding on 
gossip; and its last resort is still in a-dis- 
cussion on morals. That is the heroic 
form of gossip; heroic, in virtue of its 
high pretensions; but still gossip, because 
it turns on personalities. You can keep no 
men long, nor Scotchmen at all, off moral 
or theological discussion. These are to all 
the world what law is to lawyers; they are 
everybody’s technicalities; the medium 


beside him, and behold, they are agreed ! 
Like enough, the progress is illusory, a 
mere cat’s cradle having been wound and 
unwound out of words. But the sense of 
joint discovery is none the less giddy and 
inspiriting. And in the life of the talker 
such triumphs, though imaginary, are neither 
few nor far apart; they are attained with 


| speed and pleasure, in the hour of mirth ; 
| and, by the nature of the process, they are 


always worthily shared. 

This emulous, bright, progressive talking, 
the pick of common life, is most usually 
enjoyed ina duet. Three, in spite of the 
proverb, is often excellent company ; but 
the talk must run more gently. When we 


reach these breathless moments, when there 
comes a difference to be resolved, the third 
party is either badgered by a coalition, or 
the two others address him as an audience 
and strive for victory; and in either case 
the necessary temper and sincerity are lost. 
With any greater number than three, fight- 

















ing talk becomes impossible ; and you have | 


either indolent, laughter-loving divagation, 
or the whole company breaks up into a 
preacher and an audience. It is odd, but 
true, that I have never known a good brisk 
debate between persons of opposite sex. 
Between these it has always turned into that 
very different matter, a dispute. Instead 
of pushing forward and continually chang- 
ing ground in quest of some agreement, the 
parties have instantly fortified their starting- 
point, and held that, as for a wager, against 
all odds and argument. To me, as a man, 
the cause seems to reside in the superior 
obstinacy of woman; but there is little 
question that the fault is shared; for the 
prosperity of talk lies not in one or other, 
but in both. There isa certain attitude, 
combative at once and deferential, eager to 
fight yet most averse to quarrel, which 
marks out at once the talkable man. It is 
not eloquence, not fairness, not obstinacy, 
but a certain proportion of all of these, 
that I love to encounter in my amicable 
adversaries. They must not be pontiffs 
holding doctrine, but huntsmen questing 
after elements of truth. Neither must 


they be boys to be instructed, but fellow- | 


teachers with whom I may wrangle and 
agree on equal terms. We must reach 
some solution, some shadow of consent; 
for without that, eager talk becomes a tor- 
ture ; but we do not wish to reach it cheaply 
or quickly, or without the tussle and effort 
wherein pleasure lies. 

The very best talker, with me, is one 
whom I shall call Spring Heel’d Jack. I 
say so, because I never knew any one who 
mingled so largely the possible ingredients 
of converse. In the Spanish proverb, the 
fourth man necessary to compound a salad 
is a madman to mix it—Jack is that mad- 
man. I know not which is more remark- 
able ; the insane lucidity of his conclusions, 
the humorous eloquence of his language, or 
his power of method, bringing the whole 
of life into the focus of the subject treated, 
mixing the conversational salad like a 
drunken god. He doubles like the serpent, 
changes and flashes like the shaken kaleido- 
scope, transmigrates bodily into the views 
of others, and so, in the twinkling of an 
eye and with a heavy rapture, turns ques- 
tions inside out and flings them empty 
before you on the ground, like a triumphant 
conjuror. It is my common practice when 
a piece of conduct puzzles me, to attack it 
in the presence of Jack with such gross- 
ness, such partiality, and such wearing 
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iteration, as at length shall spur him up in 
its defense. In a moment he transmigrates, 
dons the required character, and with 
moonstruck philosophy justifies the act in 
question. I can fancy nothing to compare 
with the vim of these impersonations, the 
strange scale of language, flying from 
Shakspeare to Kant, and from Kant to 
Major Dyngwell, : 
“ As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
Out of an instrument—” 


the sudden, sweeping generalizations, the 
absurd, irrelevant particularities, the wit, 
wisdom, folly, humor, eloquence, and ba- 
thos, each startling in its kind, and yet all 
luminous in the admired disorder of their 
combination. A talker of a different cali- 
bre, though belonging to the same school, 
is Burly. Burly is a man of a great pres- 
ence; he commands a larger atmosphere, 
| gives the impression of a grosser mass of 
| character than most men. It has been said 
| of him that his presence could be felt in a 
| room you entered blindfold ; and the same, 
| I think, has been said of other powerful 
| constitutions condemned to much physical 
inaction. There is something boisterous 
and piratic in Burly’s manner of talk which 
suits well enough with this impression. 
| He will roar you down, he will bury his 
| face in his hands, he will undergo passions 
| of revolt and agony; and meanwhile his 
attitude of mind is really both conciliatory 
| 

| 








and receptive; and after Pistol has been 
out-Pistol’d, and the welkin rung for hours, 
you begin to perceive a certain subsidence 
in these spring torrents, points of agree- 
ment issue, and you end arm-in-arm, and 
in a glow of mutual admiration. The 
outcry. only serves to make your final 
union the more unexpected and precious. 
Throughout there has been perfect sin- 
cerity, perfect intelligence, a desire to hear 
although not always to listen, and an 
unaffected eagerness to meet concessions. 
You have, with Burly, none of the dangers 
that attend debate with Spring-Heel’d 
| Jack, who may at any moment turn his 
| powers of transmigration on yourself, create 
| for you a view you never held, and then 
| furiously fall on you for holding it. These, 
| at least, are my two favorites, and both are 
loud, copious, intolerant talkers. This 


| argues that I myself am in the same cate- 
| gory; for if we love talking at all, we love 
_a bright, fierce adversary, who will hold his 
| ground, foot by foot, in much our own 
| manner, sell his attention dearly, and give 
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us our full measure of the dust and exertion 
of battle. Both these men can be beat 
from a position, but it takes six hours to 
do it; a high and hard adventure, worth 
attempting. With both you can pass days 
in an enchanted country of the mind, with 
people, scenery, and manners of its own; 
live a life apart, more arduous, active, and 
glowing than any real existence ; and come 
forth again when the talk is over, as out of 
a theatre or a dream, to find the east wind 
still blowing and the chimney-pots of the 
old battered city still around you. Jack 
has the far finer mind; Burly the far more 
honest; Jack gives us the animated poetry, 
Burly the romantic prose, of similar themes; 
the one glances high like a meteor and 
makes a light in darkness; the other, with 
many changing hues of fire, burns at the 
sea level, like a conflagration; but both 
have the same humor and artistic interests, 
the same unquenched ardor in pursuit, the 
same gusts of talk and thunderclaps of 
contradiction. 

Cockshot is a different article, but vastly 
entertaining, and has been meat and drink 
to me for many a long evening. His man- 
ner is dry, brisk, and pertinacious, and the 
choice of words not much. The point 
about him is his extraordinary readiness 
and spirit. You can propound nothing 
but he has either a theory about it ready 
made, or will have one instantly on the 
stocks, and proceed to lay its timbers and 
launch it in your presence. ‘Let me 
see,’’ he will say. ‘*‘ Give me a moment. 
I should have some theory for that.’’ A 
blither spectacle than the vigor with which 
he sets about the task, it were hard to 
fancy. He is possessed by a demoniac 
energy, welding the elements for his life, 
and bending ideas, as an athlete bends a 
horseshoe, with a visible and lively effort. 
He has, in theorizing, a compass, an art; 
what I would call the synthetic gusto; 
something of a Herbert Spencer, who 
should see the fun of the thing. You are 
not bound, and no more is he, to place 
your faith in these brand-new opinions. 
But some of them are right enough, durable 
even for life; and the poorest scene for a 
cock-shy—as when idle people, after pic- 
nics, float a bottle on a pond and have an 
hour’s diversion ere it sinks. Whichever 
they are, serious opinions or humors of the 
moment, he still defends his ventures with 
indefatigable wit and spirit, hitting savagely 
himself, but taking punishment like a man. 
He knows and never forgets that people 





talk, first of all, for the sake of talking ; 
conducts himself in the ring, to use the 
old slang, like a thorough ‘‘ glutton,’’ and 
honestly enjoys a telling facer from his 
adversary. Cockshot is bottled efferves- 
cency, the sworn foe of sleep. “ Three-in- 
the-morning Cockshot,’’ says a victim. 
His talk is like the driest of all imaginable 
dry champagnes. Sleight of hand and 
inimitable quickness are the qualities by 
which he lives. Athelred, on the other 
hand, presents you with the spectacle of a 
sincere and somewhat slow nature thinking 
aloud. He is the most unready man I ever 
knew to shine in conversation. You may 
see him sometimes wrestle with a refractory 
jest for a minue or two together, and, per- 
haps, fail to throw it in the end. And 
there is something singularly engaging, 
often instructive, in the simplicity with 
which he thus exposes the process as well 
as the result, the works as well as the dial 
of the clock. Withal he has his hours of 
inspiration. Apt words come to him as 
if by accident, and, coming from deeper 
down, they smack the more personally, 
they have the more of fine old crusted 
humanity, rich in sediment and humor. 
There are sayings of his in which he has 
stamped himself into the very grain of the 
language; you would think he must have 
worn the words next his skin and slept with 
them. Yet it is not as a sayer of particular 
good things that Athelred is most to be re- 
garded, rather as the stalwart woodman of 
thought. I have pulled on a light cord 
often enough, while he has been wielding 
the broad-axe; and between us, on this 
unequal division, many a specious fallacy 
has fallen. I have known him to battle 
the same question night after night for 
years, keeping it in the reign of talk, con- 
stantly applying it and re-applying it to 
life with humorous or grave intention, and 
all the while never hurrying, nor flagging, 
nor taking an unfair advantage of the facts. 
Jack, at a given moment, when arising, as 
it were, from the tripod, can be more radi- 
antly just to those from whom he differs ; 
but then the tenor of his thoughts is even 
calumnious; while Athelred, slower to 
forge excuses, is yet slower to condemn, 
and sits over the welter of the world, vacil- 
lating but still judicial, and still faithfully 
contending with his doubts. 

Both the last talkers deal mnch in points 
of conduct and religion, studied in the 
‘*dry light’’ of prose. Indirect'y, and as 
if against his will, the same qualities from 
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, ; gery 
time to time appear in the troubled and | 


poetic talk of Opalstein. His various and 
exotic knowledge, complete although un- 
ready sympathies, and fine, full, discrimi- 
native flow of language, fit him out to be 
the best of talkers; so, perhaps, he is with 
some ; not quite with me—froxime accessitt, 
I should say. He sings the praises of the 
earth and the arts, flowers and jewels, wine 
and music, in a moonlight, serenading 
manner, as to the light guitar; even wis- 
dom comes from his tongue like singing ; 
no one is, indeed, more tuneful in the 
upper notes. But even while he sings the 
song of the Sirens, he still hearkens to the 
barking of the Sphinx. Jarring Byronic 
notes interrupt the flow of his Horatian 
humors. His mirth has something of the 
tragedy of the world for its perpetual back- 
ground ; and he feasts like Don Giovanni 


for the dance, one pealing Beethoven in 
distance. He is not truly reconciled either 
with life or with himself; and this distant 
war in his members sometimes divides the 
man’s attention. 


in conversation. He brings into the talk 
other thoughts than those which he ex- 
presses; you are conscious that he keeps 
an eye on something else, that he does not 
shake off the world, nor quite forget him- 
self. Hence arise occasional disappoint- 
ments; even an occasional unfairness for 
his companions, who find themselves one 
day giving too much, and the next, when 
they are wary out of season, giving perhaps 
too little. Purcel is in another class from 
any I have mentioned. He is no debater, 
but appears in conversation, as occasion 
rises, in two distinct characters, one of 
which I admire and fear, and the other 
love. 


He does not always, per- | 
haps not often, frankly surrender himself | 





In the first, he is radiantly civil and | 
rather silent, sits on a high, courtly hill- | 





sudden there falls in a crystal of wit, so 


| polished that the dull do not perceive it, 


but so right that the sensitive are silenced. 
True talk should have more body and 
blood, should be louder, vainer, and more 
declaratory of the man; the true talker 
should not hold so steady an advantage 
over whom he speaks with ; and that is one 
reason out of a score why I prefer my 
Purcel in his second character, when he 
unbends into a strain of graceful gossip, 
singing like the fireside kettle. In these 
moods, he has an elegant homeliness that 
rings of the true Queen Anne. I know 
another person who attains, in his moments, 
to the insolence of a Restoration comedy, 
speaking, I declare, as Congreve wrote ; 
but that is a sport of nature, and scarce 
falls under the rubric, for there is none, 


| alas! to give him answer. 
to a double orchestra, one lightly sounding | 


One last remark occurs: It is the mark 
of genuine conversation that the sayings 
can scarce be quoted with their full effect 
beyond the circle of common friends. To 
have their proper weight, they should 
appear in a biography and with the portrait 
of the speaker. Good talk is dramatic; it 


_is like an impromptu piece of acting where 


each should represent himself to the greatest 
advantage; and that is the best kind of 
talk where each speaker is most fully and 
candidly himself, and where, if you were 
to shift the speeches round from one to 
another, there would be the greatest loss in 
significance and perspicuity. It is for this 
reason that talk depends so wholly on our 
company. We should like to introduce 
Falstaff and Mercutio, or Falstaff and Sir 
Toby; but Falstaff in talk with Cordelia 
seems even painful. Most of us, by the 
Protean quality of man, can talk to some 
degree with all; but the true talk, that 
strikes out all the slumbering best of us, 
comes only with the peculiar brethren of 


top, and from that vantage-ground drops | our spirits, is founded as deep as love in 


you his remarks like favors. 
to share in our sublunary contentions; he 
wears no sign of interest; when on a 


He seems not | 


the constitution of our being, and is a 
thing to relish with all our energy, while 
yet we have it, and to be grateful for forever. 
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CHAPTER X.—A MOMENTOUS INTERVIEW. 
Tue duke, like his wife, was too high- 


bred to allow any sign of disturbance to be | 


seen in him; but nevertheless he was very 
greatly disturbed. Sucha thing had never 


happened to him in all his life before. He | 
had come in contact indeed with many | 


men of lower social pretensions than Win- 
ton. But a person who is absolutely no- 
body is always easier to deal with than one 


who, without reaching at all to the level | 


on which you can regard him as an equal, 


is still by the unfortunate and leveling | 


privileges of English society supposed to be 


as good even as a duke; whereas nobody | 
. . | 
but a duke can be, in reality, as good as a | 


duke, though a peer of old creation may 
approach him near enough for most social 
purposes. But a Mr. Winton! His was 
precisely the kind of position which is most 
perplexing and disagreeable to the great 
man who is nevertheless obliged to allow, 
in deference to the folly of society, that 
there can be nothing higher than an Eng- 
lish gentleman, and that princes themselves 
must consider their right to that title as 
their highest qualification. There are com- 
moners indeed with whom even a duke 


might make an alliance and find himself | much for his own wounds. 
We have already pointed out | 


no loser. 
that Mr. Roundell, of Bishop’s Roundell, 
had been seriously thought of as a suitor 
for Lady Jane. Buta little squire with a 
little manor-house somewhere in the Mid- 
land Counties—a man whom only a chance 
inheritance had raised above the necessity 
of working for his living, whose ancestors 
had been no better than little squires be- 
fore him, who was nobody, of a race un- 
heard of out of their parish, that he should 
take it upon him to walk quietly up to the 


duke on his own hearth and ask from him | 


the hand of Lady Jane! He did not ven- 
ture to permit himself to dwell upon the 
thought. When it came back to his mind, 
it set his blood boiling as at first—his head 
grew hot, his veins too full, his respiration 
difficult. 
into a fit by such canaille would be un- 
worthy of him ; and therefore the duke put 
force upon himself, and when the recollec- 
tion came back took the wise step of flying 
from it. He would not risk himself on 


To allow himself to be driven | 


OLIPHANT. 


such an ignoble occasion. To allow a Mr. 
| Winton to bring on an illness would be 
almost as bad as accepting him for Lady 
| Jane. Therefore he sent for his steward, 
| or had an interview with his head groom, 
or seized upon some other external aid to 
save himself from the thought. He was 
unusually stately during the evening and 
| snubbed the man of the clubs, who had 
| gained some favor before by his adroitness 
and the interest he took in the house of 
| Billings. The duke turned his back upon 
this candidate for favor, in the midst of an 
account he was giving of some discoveries 
he had made,—discoveries for which the 
entire race of the Altamonts ought, he be- 
| lieved, to have been his debtors,—as if the 
House of Altamont could have been advan- 
taged by any discovery made by a man who 
was nobody, or indeed wanted any new 
glorification. The duke turned round in 
the very midst of the tale, turned his 
shoulder to the discoverer and began to 
talk to the next of his noble visitors. This 
snub direct made everybody stare, and 
quenched the victim for the evening. It 
gave his Grace a little satisfaction to mor- 
tify somebody ; but after all it did not do 
And after a 
disturbed night, when malicious recollec- 
tion presented him with a souvenir of Win- 
ton almost before he was free of his dis- 
turbed dreams, it may be supposed that the 
duke’s uprising was not a pleasant one. 
Heaven and earth! a little squire! a no- 
body! He got up precipitately—if the 
duke could be supposed to do anything 
precipitately—and hurried his dressing, and 
plunged himself into business. To allow 
himself to be drawn even into a bilious 
attack by an assailant so contemptible 
would have been beneath him. His Grace 
was very busy checking the steward’s ac- 
counts, and just had started what he thought 
was an error in the balance-sheet, and was 
| about with much enjoyment to hunt it back 
| to its origin,—for he loved to think that he 
| was cheated, and to find out the managers 
| of the estate in an inaccurate sixpence was 
| a great gratification to him,—when there 
suddenly came a low and somewhat tremu- 
lous knock at his door. He knew in a 
moment that it was some new annoyance 
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and connected with the Winton affair, | 
though it did not occur to him who the | 
applicant could be who made this gentle 

demand for admittance. His first thought 

was so little wise, that it prompted him to 

make as though he had ‘not heard. But he | 
heard very well, and through every fibre of 

him. Then, as he waited, keeping very | 
quiet, with perhaps a hope that the inter- 

ruption might thus be diverted, the knock | 
was repeated a little louder. The duke | 
rose in great impatience. He knew as well 
as if he had been in all their counsels what 
it was, but he did not know who it was. 
When it was repeated for the third time, he 
made a stride across the room, and with 
his own hand flung the door open. 
‘‘Well!’’ he said, in a voice of thunder, 
then fell back appalled. For there, in her | 
white morning dress, and whiter than her | 
dress, save when she was crimson, her soft 
countenance inspired with something which 
her father had never seen there before, 
her eyes meeting his steadfastly, a slight | 
tremor in her, which rather added to than 
detracted from her firmness—stood Lady 
Jane. 

’ The duke was so much excited that for | 
one moment he failed in politeness towards | 
the Princess Royal. ‘*You!’’ he cried, 
with something of that intonation of 
supreme surprise and horror with which 
he had said Sir to her lover. But he | 
paused, and a better inspiration returned | 
to him. A spasmodic sort of a smile came | 
over his face. ‘Ah, Jane!’’ he said, and | 
put out his hand. ‘‘ You want to speak to | 
me? This is an unusual visit—and per- 
haps it is rather an unfortunate moment, 
if you have much to say.”’ 

‘* Not very much, papa,’’ Jane answered, | 
with an agitated smile. She took his hand, 
though he had not meant this, and held it, 
as she closed the door behind her. He | 
would not have allowed her to do as much 
as this herself, had he noted what she 
meant, but he was agitated, too, in spite of | 
himself, He recovered, however, and shut | 
the door, then led his daughter to a chair 
and placed her in it. It was—but he | 
noticed that only after it was beyond | 
mending—the very chair in which her pre- 
sumptuous suitor had placed himself yester- 
day. The duke stood up before her in 
front of the fire-place exactly as he had 
done with Winton. The coincidence 
alarmed him, but now he could not help 
it. ‘Well, my love?’’ he said. He put 


| always be a girl to you. 
| I have had a great many thoughts before 





on an air which was jaunty and light- 
VoL. XVIII.—s58 


hearted, the false gayety with which a 
frightened man faces unknown danger. 
‘*Well, my love! I have just found 
Whitaker out in some serious miscalcula- 


| tions. I am robbed on all hands by my 
servants. It is one of the penalties of our 
position. But I warn you I have my head 


full of this and will be a poor listener. 
Whitaker, you see “s 

** What I have to say will not take much 
time, papa. But it is very important to 
me.”’ 

** Ah, ah!” said the duke, with a laugh. 





| **Chiffons, eh? Money wanted ? you must 


talk that over with your mother. I am not 
rich, but whatever my Jane may require, 
were it to the half of my kingdom 

He made her a bow full of that deference 
and almost reverential respect with which 
it was one of the duke’s best points to have 





| surrounded his only daughter—with a smile 


in which there was more tenderness than 
his Grace was capable of showing to any 
other creature. He loved his daughter, 


| and he venerated her as a sort of flower of 
| humanity and of the Altamonts, who were 


the best that humanity could produce. 
‘*T will not ask so much as that,”’ 
Lady Jane, tremulous, yet firm; 


said 
‘‘and yet 


| I have come to ask you for something, 


father. I am older than girls are usually 
when they—marry.”’ 

**Older, nonsense! Who has told you 
that !’’ cried the duke, his veins beginning 
to swell, and his heart to thump with 
rising excitement. ‘* You are in the bloom 
of your youth. I have never seen a girl 


| look sweeter or fairer or younger, for that 


matter, than my child has been looking. 
Who has put such folly into your head ?”’ 
‘Tt is not folly, it is true; and no 
matter—that is nothing; but only to show 
you that Iam serious. I am no longera 
girl, papa. Ah! do not interrupt; I shall 
I am a woman. 


I came to speak—for myself. 
last thing one wishes to do. 
others do it is so much the easier. 
must at last. 
for myself.”’ 
‘* Jane, you had better pause and think,” 
said the duke, with threatening looks. 
‘¢ What can you have to say about yourself? 
Don’t bring down my respect for my 
daughter. We are driven out of our 
respect for women in most cases early 
in our career; but most men have a preju- 
dice in favor of their daughters. Don’t 


That is the 
To have 

But one 
I have come to speak to you 
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force me to think that you are just like all 
the rest.’ 

She looked at him wondering, but with | 
eyes that did not falter. 


‘*My mother, I am sure, can have for- | 


feited no one’s respect,’’ she said softly ; 
*‘neither shall I, I hope; but, perhaps, 
more than she. I must speak to 
father, about my own life. Oh!’’ she 
cried, clasping her hands, with a vivid 
color coming to her pale cheeks, ‘‘ speak 
you for me! do not let me have to do it. 
There are things that can only be said 


when the case is desperate, and surely— | 


surely it cannot be desperate between you 
and me. Speak for me, father, to your 
own heart.’’ 

‘*So far as I can see, this is melodrama,” 


said the duke, with a feeble smile of agita- | 


tion that looked like a sneer, for his lips 
were dry. ‘‘What am Ito say? Come, 
must we be brutal? That Lady Jady Alta- 
mont, like any poor milliner, is beginning 
to be afraid 7 

Her eyes opened a little wider with a 
scared look, but she said nothing, only 


gazed more fixedly on her father, her | 


whole soul bent on what he was next to 
say. 


‘¢ Afraid,’’ 


a mocking laugh. 

Lady Jane rose from her chair. 
ored high, then became white as a ghost. 
Astonishment, consternation, pain—pain 
indescribable, a kind of horror and dismay 
were in her eyes. She opened her lips, but 
only to give forth a gasp of sound which 
was inarticulate. She did not take her eyes 


from him; but gradually there grew in | 
them, besides the pitiful suffering of a | 


creature outraged and insulted, a gleam 
of indignation, a flash of contempt. When 
a man, even a duke, has taken that fatal 
step between resentment and fury, between 
what is permissible and what is unper- 
missible, the other steps are easy enough. 
Her father forgot that she was Lady Jane, 
and the first of womankind. He let his 
passion go, 
elevated her, the more did he trample all 
her superiority under his feet. 


‘*Ah, you thought I should say some- | 


thing prettier, something more pleasant,’’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Poetical! but I am not poeti- 


you, | 


he said, with a little forced | 
giggle of a laugh, ‘‘ because she is twenty- | 
five, and her cheek is hollow—afraid that | 
she is growing an old maid, and will never | 
getahusband? There is nothing more nat- | 
ural than that,’’ he cried, bursting out into | 


She col- | 


The more he had loved and | 


| cal, and that is the short and long of it. 
| Afraid to lose your chance altogether, and 
determined to have a husband, that is the 
meaning of it! I know now why the man 
was brought here. I never could make 
out what we wanted with him at Billings. A 
last chance for Jane! Ah! I see-it all now.”’ 

Lady Jane stood and received all this as 
if the words had been stones. She put her 
hands upon her breast to ward them off. 
She shrank backwards now and then witha 
faint moan, as one after another was dis- 
| charged at her. Her eyes grew larger, and 

more and more pitiful, wet, appealing as if 

to earth and heaven; but she never with- 

drew them from her father’s face. And 

now that he had let himself loose, he 
| raved on, expending upon her all his 
wrath, putting himself more and more 
fatally in the wrong with every word, show- 
ing, alas! that nothing, not a coal-heaver, 
could be more vulgar than a duke when he 
is put to it. 

Lady Jane stood still before him, and 
never said a word. This was worse than 
the guillotine. She had dreamed of facing 
the insults of the mob, but never the insults 
| of her father. As she stood there, to all 
| appearance so full and painfully occupied 
in sustaining the storm of words thus poured 
upon her, a hundred reflections were passing 
through her mind. She almost smiled to 
herself to think how small had been the ter- 
rible scenes presented to her by her imagi- 
nation, in face of the reality. The constitu- 
| tion might have gone to pieces, the guillo- 
tine might have been raised without shaking 
her confidence in her class, or disturbing 
her lofty unconscious superiority to all the 
rabble could do; but her father—this was 
| what she had not thought of Ah, it is not 
| any rabble that can shake the foundations 
_of the earth; but when your father, when 
those who are most dear to you, lay hands 
upon the pillars of the house—she stood so 
| still, and looked at him with such a steadfast 
| gaze, that the duke was driven out of him- 
self. He said—who can doubt ?—a thou- 
| sand things he never meant to say. He 
| turned himself outside in before her, dis- 
| playing weaknesses which even his wife did 
not know. But, at last, his wrath exhausted 
itself. He began to stammer and hesitate, 
then stopped short suddenly, with all the 
| consciousness of his self-betrayal on him. 
| There was a moment’s silence, during which 
they looked at each other without a word 
said—and then he made a step forward 
closer to her, and asked: 
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“What have you got to say ?”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ said Lady Jane. Her eyes 
were wet, and shining all the more for the 
moisture in them, but she had not cried 
nor felt any impulse to cry. 
—nothing now.”’ 

“You are convinced, then?’’ he said 
hurriedly, trying to assume his usual aspect. 
‘« Come, come, that is well. And, perhaps, 
I have been hasty. But you know what is 


There must be no descent out of your rank. 
I have trained you in the sentiment of 
your rank, above all things. What have 
we else?’’ cried the duke; ‘‘ everything 
fails us—the masses pour in everywhere— 
they have ruined the kingdom, they are 
ruining the church; but,’’ he said slowly, 
‘* they shall never ruin the house of Alta- 
mont; that shall be kept sacred, whatever 
goes. 
failed in respect to the last daughter of the 
house. I know my Jane will not fail.” 

But still Lady Jane did not make any 
reply. She stood as if she had been struck 
dumb, regarding him with a kind of serious 
wonder which confused him more than he 
could say. ‘The desire to explain herself, 
toask him for his consent, to get his sym- 
pathy, seemed to have died in her. Was 
she stunned only, or convinced, or what 
was it he had done? The duke grew 
alarmed, at last. He waited a moment 
longer, and then he added : 

‘IT have been hasty. After all, my 
dear, whatever it is, it would be better that 
you should say what you meant to say.” 

She shook her head, still looking at him. 

** No—no—there would be no advantage 
in it now.’”’ 

‘* What do you mean by mow ?—perhaps 
I have been mistaken. Come, let me hear 
what it was,’’ the duke cried, with an air of 
sudden amiability, ignoring all that had 
gone before. 

‘¢ Father,’’ said Lady Jane, with a certain 
solemnity, ‘‘ there was a great deal to say 
—but not now. Certain things were upper- 
most in my mind. I thought my father 
would listen, and, perhaps, feel for me, 
though he might not approve. But I do 
not wish it now. There is nothing—it is 
over 4 

She put her hand upon her heart, press- 
ing it as if to keep down a sigh. Her 
eyes so wet, but not weeping, were strangely 
pathetic, with a resignation in them which 
it was not wonderful, perhaps, that he 
should interpret in his own way. He put 


| may be sure it is for the best. 
**Oh, nothing | 


Pardon me, my love, if I have | 





out his hand, and laid it caressingly upon 
her arm, 

‘*My good child! If that is so, you 
I knew 
there was that in my Jane that would 
respond to what I said. And I thank you, 
my love, not only for myself, but in the 
name of the race.” 

She looked at him again with a penetra- 


| ting gaze. 
the point upon which I feel most strongly. | 


‘*The race is everything to you, then,’’ 
she said. 

“Everything, my love! everything.. I 
have no other thought.’’ 

“To keep it honorable and true—above 
all unworthy thoughts, above dishonesty 
and untruth,” she said slowly, telling over 
the words like beads. 

‘‘ That is what I desire,’’ said the duke. 
Then he added his gloss. ‘‘ To retain our 
old nobility unbroken, to sully the name 
with no mésalliances. Your brother has 
disregarded my wishes ; but though I would 
never have sanctioned it, he has secured 
another kind of advantage, and, perhaps, I 
have no right to complain. But you, my 
Jane, nothing must touch you; you must 
remain the pride of your family. And,’’ 
he added soothingly, ‘‘do not lose heart, 
my love. Lady Jane Altamont will not 
want for opportunities. Do not think from 
what I said that you are considered passée 
by any one, or that a good marriage is less 
likely than before. We are not come the 
length of putting up with an inferior, trust 
me, my dear.’’ 

Lady Jane’s pallor changed into an over- 
whelming blush. She turned away from 
him, almost shaking his hand from her 
shoulder. 

‘«In that case,” she said, with a muffled 
voice full of some emotion which he did 
not quite understand, nor yet feel comfort- 
able about ; ‘‘in that case, there is cer- 
tainly no more to say.”’ 

And without any little civility, such as, 
though not indispensable, it is pretty to 
keep up between the nearest relations, no 
little ‘bow or smile, or glance of pleasant 
understanding, she turned from him and 
went out of the room, suddenly and noise- 
lessly. The duke did not like it; he felt 
there was something in it which he had 
not fathomed. He stood in the place 
where she had left him, his hand still 
stretched out where she had shaken it off, 
his mouth and his eyes open, a bewildered 
alarm in his mind. What did she mean? 
was there more meaning than one in those 
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simple-seeming words? Was this real sub- 
mission, as he hoped, or a something else? 
He could not tell. But a cold chill got 
into his veins; he did not know what to 
make of it. After awhile, however, he 
reasoned with himself, and recovered his 
comfort. Jane, who had always been so 
docile, so ready to accept his views, why 
should she turn against him and all his tra- 
ditions now? 


CHAPTER XI.—A NEW AGENCY. 

Ir is bad art to introduce a new agent 
towards the end of a history, but when the 
historian is clogged by bonds of fact which 
he cannot disregard, what is he todo? A 
new agent there was who is not to be 
ignored, but the reader may be assured that 
there shall be as little of him as is com- 
patible with the part he plays in this little 
drama. We must, therefore, proceed at once 
to a room, as different as it is possible to 
conceive from the halls of Billings, a small 
sitting-room in a small rectory-house in the 
heart of London, belonging to one of the 
old parish churches which has been aban- 
doned there by the tide of habitation and 
life. The church was close by, a fine one 
in its way, one of Wren’s churches, adapted 
for a large Protestant congregation more 
solicitous about the sermon than is usual 


nowadays; but left now without any con- | 


gregation at all. The rectory, a house 
of very moderate dimensions, jammed in 
among warehouses and offices, had little 
air and less light in the gloomy November 
days. The rector and his wife had just 
returned from their yearly holiday, and it 
was not a cheerful thing to come back to 


the fog and the damp and the gas-lamps | 


and all the din of the great carts that lum- 
bered round the corner continually, and 
loaded and unloaded themselves within two 
steps of the clergyman’s door. How was 
he to write his sermon or meditate over his 
work in the midst of these noises? his wife 
often asked indignantly. But to be sure 
the fifty people or so who quite crowded 
St. Alban’s when they all turned out were 


| might be introduced without trouble, to the 

rector; but there were but few that ever 
| troubled him. At the present moment his 
| verger had just brought him the parish 
| news, with an intimation of the fact that a 
| marriage was to take place to-morrow at 
| eleven o'clock, at which Mr. Sayers, who 
| had taken the duty in his absence, hoped 
| the rector himself would officiate. The 

one parish duty that was occasionally neces- 
sary in St. Alban’s was to perform mar- 
| rlages, and accordingly the rector was not 
| surprised. He had the gas lighted, though 
| it was still early in the afternoon, that he 
| might look at the book in which the notice 
| of the banns was kept, in order to make 
; sure that all had been done in order. The 
| gas was lighted, but the blind was not 
| drawn down, and the upper part of the 
| window was full of a gray and dingy Lon- 
| don sky without color in it at all, a sort of 
| paleness merely, against which the leafless 
| branches of the poor little tree which 
| flourished in the little grass-plot stood out 
| with a desolate distinction. Inside the 
| room was unpleasantly warm. The rector 

sat with his back to the fire; he read the 
| entry of the banns in the book, and saw that 
all was right. Then after he had closed 
the book and put it away, a sudden thought 
struck him, and he opened it again. Where 
had he seen that name before? It wasa 
strange name, a name not at all like the 
| parish of St. Alban’s, E.C. What could 
she want here, a person with a name like 
that? He put down the book the second 
time, but always turned back and opened it 
again. Pendragon Plantagenet Fitz-Merlin 
Altamont! one does not often hear such 
names strung one after another. Was it 
perhaps some player-lady keeping the fine 
| names of her réles in the theatre? Or was 
it—could it be? Mr. Marston could 
not shake off the impression thus made upon 
him. He had two churchings to-morrow 
| which ought to have occupied him still 

more, for new members of the congrega- 

tion were the most interesting things in the 
| world to the rector. But he was haunted 











not very critical. Down in these regions | by the other intimation, and the churchings 
there is not a Little Bethel always handy, | sank into insignificance. He pondered for 
and the inhabitants must take what they | a long time, disturbed by the questions 
can get and be thankful; which it would | which arose in his mind, and at length, 
be a good thing, Mrs. Marston thought, if | not feeling capable of containing them 
they could be oftener obliged in other places | longer, he took the book in his hand and 
to do. went across the hall, which was still in the 

Mr. Marston was in his study. It was a afternoon gloom, to his wife, whose little 
small room on one side of the door, chosen | drawing-room on the other side was lighted 
for its handiness that the parish people | by the flickering firelight, and not much 
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more. She was very glad to see him come 
in. ‘Did you think it was tea-time?’’ 
she said. ‘‘I am sure I don’t wonder, but 
it’s only three o’clock: Dear, dear, to 
think of the fine sunset we were looking at 
an hour later than this yesterday. But 
London is getting worse and worse.” 

‘Why don’t you have the gas lighted ?” 
the rector asked in a querulous tone. ‘‘I 
have brought something to show you, but 
there is no light to see it by.’’ 

‘¢ You shall have the light in a moment,” 
cried Mrs. Marston; ‘‘that is the one 
good thing of gas. It spoils your picture- 
frames and kills your flowers; but you can 
have it instantly, and always clean and no 
trouble. There!’’ 

The gas leaping up dazzled them for a 
moment, and then Mr. Marston opened his 
book and pointed his finger to the entry. 
‘Look here, Mary,—look at that,—did 
you ever see a name like that before? 
What do you suppose it can mean ?”’ 

Mrs. Marston had to put on her specta- 
cles first, and they had always to be looked 
for before they could be put on. She had 
just adopted spectacles, and did not like 
them, nor to have to make, even to herself, 
the confession that she wanted them; and 
they were always out of the way. The 
rector was shortsighted, and had the ex- 
emption which such persons enjoy. He 
looked upon the magnifying spectacles of 
his wife with contempt, and it was always 
irritating to him to see her hunting about, 
saying, ‘‘ Where have I put my glasses ?”’ 
as was her wont. ‘‘Can’t you tie them 
round your neck,’’ he said, ‘‘ or keep them 
in your pocket—or something?’’ When, 
however, they were found at last, he spread 
the book out upon the table and with his 
finger on the place waited while she read. 
Their two heads stooping over the book 
under the gas, with the pale sky looking in 
at the window, made a curious picture, he 
eager, she still fumbling a little to get on 
her spectacles without further comment. 
‘‘Reginald Winton,’’ she read hesitating, 
“*bachelor, of this parish.’’ I never cer- 
tainly heard of any one of that name in 
this parish; stay, it might be the new 
care-taker, perhaps, at Mullins and Makings 
de 

‘*That’s not the name,’’ cried the rec- 
tor. He would have liked to pinch her, 
but refrained. ‘‘ This is no care-taker, you 
may be sure; but it is the other name— 
look at the other name. Where have you 


seen it before? and what is the meaning of 
58* 





it ?’’ Mr. Marston cried, with excitement. 
He had worked himself up to this pitch and 
he forgot that she was quite unprepared. 
She read, stumbling a little, for the hand- 
writing was crabbed, ‘‘ Jane Angela Pen- 
dragon Plantagenet Fitz-Merlin Altamont, 
spinster, of the parish of Billings. Dear, 
dear,’’ was good Mrs. Marston’s first com- 
ment—‘‘ I hope she has names enough and 
syllables enough for one person.’”’ 

‘* And is that all that strikes you?’’ her 
husband said. 

«¢ Well—it is an odd name—is that what 
you mean, William? very silly, I think, to 
give a girl all that tosign. I suppose if 
she uses it at all it will be only in initials. 
She will sign, you know, Jane Angela, or 
very likely only Angela, which is much 
prettier than Jane; Angela P. P. F.—or 
F. M.—Altamont, that is how it will be. 
Angela Altamont: it is like a name in a 
novel.”’ 

‘* Ah, now we are coming to it at last,”’ 
cried the rector; ‘‘ names in novels, when 
they are founded on anything, generally 
follow the names of the aristocracy. Now 
here’s the question: is this a secret mar- 
riage and the bride some poor young lady 
who doesn’t know what she is doing, some 
girl running away with her brother’s tutor 
or some fiddler or other, to her own ruin, 
poor thing, without knowing what she is 
about ?”’ 

‘*Dear me, William! what an imagina- 
tion you have got!’’ said Mrs. Marston, 
and she sat down in her surprise and drew 
the book towards her; but then she added, 
** Why should they come to St. Alban’s in 
that case? There are no musicians living 
in this parish. And poor people do give 
their children such grand names nowadays. 
That poor shirt-maker in Cotton Lane, 
don’t you remember? her baby is Ethel 
Sybil Celestine Constantia—you recollect 
how we laughed.”’ 

‘* Family Herald,’’ said the rector, with 
a careless wave of his hand, ‘‘and all Chris- 
tian names, which makes a great difference. 
It was her last batch of heroines, poor 
soul; but do you think a poor needle- 
woman would think of Pendragon and 
Plantagenet ? No; mark my words, Mary, 
this is some great person ; this is some poor 
deceived girl throwing away everything for 
what she thinks love. Poor thing, poor 
thing! and all the formalities complied 
with so that I have no right to stop it. 
Sayers is an idiot,’? cried Mr. Marston. 
‘*T should have inquired into it at once 
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had I been at home, with a name before 
my eyes like that.” 


‘‘Dear me!’’ said Mrs. Marston ; there | 


is not much in it, but she repeated the 
exclamation several times. ‘‘ After all,” 
she said, ‘‘it must be true love, or she 
would not go that length; and who knows, 
William, whether that is not better than 
all their grandeur? Dear, dear me, I 
wish we knew a little about the circum- 
stances. If the gentleman is of this par- 
ish, couldn’t you send for him and inquire 
into it?” 

The rector was pacing up and down the 
room in very unusual agitation. It was 
such a crisis as in his peaceful clerical life 
had never happened to him before. 

‘You know very well he is not of this 
parish,” Mr. Marston said. ‘‘I suppose 
he must have slept here the requisite 
number of nights; and besides, he knows 
I have no right to interfere. The banns are 
all in order. I can’t refuse to marry them, 
and what right have I to send for the man 


or to question him? No doubt he would | 


have some plausible story. It is not to 
be expected, especially if it is the sort of 
thing I think it is, that he should tell me.” 

Dear, dear!’’ repeated Mrs. Marston. 
‘*A clergyman should have more power ; 
what is the good of being a clergyman, if 
you cannot stop a marriage in your own 
church? I call that tyranny. Do you 
mean to tell me you will be compelled to 
marry them, whether you approve of it or 
not ?” 

‘* Well, Mary, it is not usual to ask the 
clergyman’s consent, is it ?’’ he said, witha 
laugh, momentarily tickled by the sugges- 
tion. 

But this did not throw any light upon 
what was to be done, or upon the question 
whether anything was to be done, and with 
a mind quite unsatisfied he retired again to 
the study, seeing that it was out of all reason 
to ring the bell at half-past three for tea. 


He drew down his blind with a sigh as he | 


went back to his room, shutting out the 
colorless paleness which did duty for sky, 
and resigning himself to the close little 
room, though it was too warm. Mr. Mars- 
ton tried his best to compose himself, to 
take up his work, such as it was, to put 
away from his mind the remembrance of a 
world which was not wrapped in fog, and 
where wholesome breezes were blowing. 
St. Alban’s was a good living; it had 
endowments enough to furnish two or three 
churches, and to get it had been a wonder- 


| ful thing for him ; but sometimes he asked 
| himself whether two hundred a year and a 
country parish with cottages in it instead 
of warehouses would not have been better. 
However, all that was folly, and here was 
something exciting to amuse his mind with, 
| which was always an advantage. He had 
laid down his book (for he thought it right 
to keep up his reading) for the fourth or 
fifth time, to ask himself whether sending 
for the bridegroom, as his wife suggested, 
or going out in search of him, might not 
be worth his while, when Mrs. Marston 
came suddenly bursting into the study with, 
in her turn, a big volume in her arms. 
The rector looked up in surprise, and put 
away his theology. She came in, he said 
to himself, like a whirlwind ; which was 
not, however, a metaphor at all adapted to 
describe the movements of a stout and 
comfortable person of fifty, with a great 
respect for her furniture. But she did enter 
with an assured, not to say triumphant, air, 
carrying -her book, which she plumped 
down before him on the table, sweeping 
away some of his papers. 

‘* There !’’ she cried, breathless and ex- 
cited. The page was blazoned with a big 
coat of arms. It was in irregular lines, 
like poetry, and ah, how much dearer than 
poetry to many a British soul! It was, 
need we say, a peerage, an old peerage 
without any of the recent information, but 
still not too old for the purpose. ‘‘ There !’’ 
said Mrs. Marston, again flourishing her 
forefinger. 

The rector, bewildered, looked and read. 
He read, and he grew pale with awe and 
alarm. He looked up in his wife’s face 
with a gasp of excitement. He was too 
much impressed even to say ‘‘I told you 
so,’’ for to be sure a duke’s daughter was a 
| splendor he had not conceived. But his 
| wife was more demonstrative in the delight 
| of her discovery. 
| 





‘*There!’’ she cried for the third time. 
‘*T felt sure, of course, it must be in the 
peerage, if it was what you thought; and 
there it is at full length, ‘Lady Jane 
Angela Pendragon Plantagenet Fitz-Merlin 
| Altamont.’ It fairly took away my breath. 
To think you should have made such a good 
guess! and me talking about Mrs. Singer’s 
baby! Why, I suppose it is one of the 
greatest families in the country,’’ Mrs. 
Marston said. 

‘*There is no doubt about that,’’ said 
the rector. ‘*I have heard the present 
duke was not rich, but that would make it 
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all the worse. Poor young lady—poor 
misguided—for of course she can know 
nothing about life nor what she is doing. 
And I wonder who the man is. He must 
be a scoundrel,’’ said Mr. Marston hotly, 
‘*to take advantage of the ignorance of a 
irl.”’ 

. ‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Marston, ‘‘all 
that may be quite true that you say, but if 
you reckon up you will see that she must 
be twenty-five. Twenty-five is not such a 
girl, And Reginald Winton is quite a 
nice name.”’ 

‘Just the sort of name for a tutor, or a 
music-teacher, or something of that sort,’’ 
said the rector contemptuously. He had 
been a tutor himself in his day, but that 
did not occur to him at the moment. He 
got up from his chair and would have 
paced about the room as he did in his wife’s 
quarters had the study been big enough, 
but, failing in this, he planted himself 
before the fire to the great danger of his 
coat-tails and increase of his temperature, 
but in his excitement he paid no attention 
to that. ‘‘ And now the question is, what 
is to be done ?”’ he said. 

‘**T thought you told me there was noth- 
ing to be done. I shall come to church 
myself to-morrow, William, and if you 
think I could speak to the poor young 
lady Perhaps if she had a woman to 
talk to—most likely she has no mother. 
That’s such an old book, one can’t tell; 
but I don’t think a girl would do this who 
had a mother. Poor thing! do you think 
if I were there a little before the hour and 
were to talk to her, and try to get into her 
confidence, and say how wrong it was n 

‘* Talk to a bride at the altar !” said the 
rector; the indecorum of the idea shocked 
him beyond description. “No, no, some- 
thing must be done at once, there is no 
time to be lost. I must write to the duke.” 

‘To the duke!’’ This suggestion took 
away Mrs. Marston’s breath. 

‘*T hope,’’ said her husband, raising his 
head, “that we both know a duke is but a 
man: and I ama clergyman, and I want 
nothing from him, but to do him a service. 
It would be wicked to hesitate. The ques- 
tion is, where is he to be found, and how 
can we reach him in time? he is not likely 
to be in town at this time of the year; 
nobody is in town, I suppose, except you 
and me, and a few millions more, Mary; 
but that doesn’t help us—the question is, 
where is he likely to be? Thank Heaven, 
there is still time for the post,’”’ Mr. Mars- 











ton cried, and threw himself upon his chair, 
and pulled his best note-paper out of his 
drawer. 

But, alas! the question of where the 
duke was puzzled them both. Grosvenor 
Square ; Billings Castle, —shire ; Hunger- 
ford Place, in the West Riding; Cooling, 
N.B.; Caerpylcher, North Wales. As his 
wife read them out one after another, with 
a little hesitation about the pronunciation, 
the rector wrung his hands. The consul- 
tation which the anxious pair held on the 
subject ran on to the very limits of the 
post-hour, and would take too long to 
record. Now that it had come to this, 
Mrs. Marston was inclined to hold her hus- 
band back. ‘After all, if it was.a real 
attachment,’’ she said, between the mo- 
ments of discussing whether it was in his 
seat in Scotland, or in Wales, or at his 
chief and most ducal of residences that a 
duke in November was likely tobe. ‘‘ After 
all, it might be really for her happiness— 
and what a dreadful shock for them, poor 
things, if they came to be married, thinking 
they had settled everything so nicely, and 
walked into the arms of her father!” Her 
heart melted more and more as she thought 
of it. No doubt, poor girl, she had been 
deprived early of a mother’s care: and, on 
the other hand, at twenty-five a girl ought 
to know her own mind. She could not be 
expected to give in to her father forever. 
And if it should be that this was a real 
attachment, and the poor young lady’s 
happiness was concerned 

The rector made short work of these 
arguments. He pooh-poohed the real at- 
tachment in a way which made Mrs. Mars- 
ton angry. What could she know of 
poverty ? he asked ; and how was a duke’s 
daughter to scramble for herself in the 
world ? As for love, it was great nonsense 
in most cases. The French system was 
just as good as the English. People got 
to like each other by living together, and 
by having the same tastes and _ habits. 
How could a fiddler or a tutor have the 
same habits as Lady Jane, ‘for Lady 
Angela, if you like it better?” He went 
on, as Mrs. Marston said, like this, till she 
could have boxed his ears for him. And 
the fact was that he had to pay an extra 
penny on each of his letters to get them 
off by the post; for he wrote several 
letters—to Billings, to Hungerford, and to 
Grosvenor Square. Scotland and Wales 





were hopeless ; there was no chance what- 
ever that from either of these places his 
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Grace could arrive in time. Indeed, it } 
would be something very like a miracle if | this was an expense. Mr. Marston felt 
he arrived now. But the rector felt that he | justly, that when there was a possibility of 
had done his duty, which is always a con- | a duke and a certainty of a duke’s daughter, 
solation. He retired to rest late and full | | extra preparations were called for. He 
of excitement, feeling that no one could | came over himself early to see that all was 
tell what the morrow might bring forth—a | ready. There was no concealing his ex- 
sentiment, no doubt, which is always true, | citement. ‘‘Has any one been here?’’ 
but which commends itself more to the | he asked, almost before he was within hear- 
mind in a season when out-of-the-way | ing of the verger. Simms answered ‘‘ No” 
events are likely. Mrs. Marston had been | —but added, ‘‘ Them churchings, rector. 
a little cool towards him all the evening, | You’ll take ’’em after the wedding, sir?’ 
resenting much that he had said. But it | ‘*Oh, the churchings,” said the rector ; 
was not till all modes of communicating | ‘‘ are the women here ?—oh, after the wed- 
with the outer world were hopeless that | ding, of course.’’ But then a sudden 
she took her revenge and planted a thorn | thought struck him. ‘‘ Now I think of it, 
in his pillow. ‘If you had not been so Simms,’’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps we'd better 
disagreeable,’’ she said, “I would have , have them first—at least, keep them handy, 
advised you not to trust to the post, but | ready to begin, if necessary—for there is 
to telegraph. I dare say the duke would | some one coming to the marriage who— 
have paid you back the few shillings: then | may be perhaps a little late ~ “Oh, 
he would have been sure to get the news | if you knows the parties, sir,’’ said the ver- 
in time. At present I think it very un-| ger. And just at that moment Mrs. Mars- 
likely. And I am sure, for the young | ston came in, in her best bonnet and a 
people’s sake, I should be sorry. But I | white shawl. She came in by the vestry 
should have telegraphed,’’ Mrs. Marston | door, which she had a way of doing, though 
| 


| and the warming apparatus lighted, though 








said. And the rector, strange to say, had | it was uncanonical, and she darted a look 
never thought of that. at her husband as she passed through and 
went into her own pew, which was quite in 
CHAPTER XII.—HALF-MARRIED. the front, near to the reading-desk. The 
NEXT morning everything was in move- | white shawl convinced Simms without 
ment early in St. Alban’s, E.C. Orders | further words. Unless she knew the 
had been sent to the verger to have special | parties, Mrs. Marston never would have ap- 
sweepings out and settings in order, aj peared like this. Respectability was thus 
thing which took that functionary much by | given to the whole business, which before- 
surprise. For the marriage: but then | hand had looked, Simms thought, of a 
marriages were not so uncommon at St. | doubtful description, for certainly there 
Alban’s—less uncommon than anything | was nobody in the parish of the name of 
else. Churchings were more rare events, | Winton, even if the bridegroom had not 
and demanded more consideration; for | looked ‘‘ too swell’’ to suit the locality. 
probably the married pair once united | But if they were the rector’s friends! 
would never trouble St. Alban’s more ; They arrived a few moments after eleven 
whereas there was always a chance that | o’clock, in two very private, quiet-looking 
babies born in the neighborhood might | carriages, of which nobody could be quite 
grow up in it, and promote the good works sure whether they were humble broughams, 
of the parish, or be candidates for its chari- of the kind which can be hired, or private 
ties, which was also very desirable—for the | property. The bridegroom was first, with 
charities were large and the qualified appli- | one man accompanying him, who looked 
cants few. But it was for the marriage that | even more “‘ swell’’ than himself. The bride 
all this fuss was to be made. ‘‘ It must be | came a little after in the charge of a respect- 
a swell wedding,’’ the verger said to his | table elderly woman-servant, and one other 
wife. ‘* You had better put on your Sun- | lady whose dress and looks were such as had 
day bonnet and hang about. Sometimes | never been seen before in St. Alban’s, Mrs. 
they want a witness to sign the book, and | Simms was not learned in dress, but she 
there’s half-crowns going.’’ Accordingly, | knew enough to know that the simplicity of 
all was expectation in the neighborhood of | this lady’s costume was a kind of simplicity 
the church. The best altar-cloth was dis- | more costly and grand than the greatest 
played, and the pinafores taken off the | | finery that had ever been seen within the 
cushions in the pulpit and reading-desk, | parish of St. Alban’s. The bride herself 
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was wrapped in a large all-enveloping gray 
cloak. The maid who was with her even 
looked like a duchess, and was far above 
any gossip with Mrs. Simms. Altogether 
it was a mysterious party. There was a 
little room adjoining the vestry, to which 
the ladies were taken to wait till all was 
ready, while the gentlemen stood in the 
church, somewhat impatient; the bride- 
groom looking anxiously from time to time 
at his watch. But now came the strangest 
thing of all. The rector who had ordered 
the church to be warmed and the cushions 
to be uncovered on purpose for them,—he 
who had known enough about their arrange- 
ments to calculate that some one might 
arrive late,—the rector, now that they were 
here, took no notice. Simms hurried in to 
inform him that they had come, but he 
took no notice; then hurried back a second 
time to announce that ‘‘ the gentleman says 
as they’re all here and quite ready ;” but 
still Mr. Marston never moved. He had 
his watch on the table, and cast a glance 
upon it from time to time, and he was pale 
and nervous sitting there in his surplice. 
The clergyman all ready and the bridal 
party all ready, and a quarter after eleven 
chiming ! 

‘*We’ll take the churchings, Simms,’’ 
said the rector, in a voice that was scarcely 
audible. 

“The churchings, sir!” cried the verger, 
not believing his ears. Of all the things 
to keep a wedding party waiting for! But 
what could Simms do? To obey the rector 
was his first duty. He went with his mind 
in a state of consternation to fetch the two 
poor women from the pews where they 
sat waiting, wrapping themselves in their 
shawls, rather pleased with the idea of see- 
ing a wedding before their own little ser- 
vice. But they, too, were thunderstruck 
when they heard they were to go up first. 
‘‘Are you sure you ain’t making a mis- 
take ?”’ one of them said ; and as he walked 
up the aisle followed by these two humble 
figures, the elder gentleman, who wore an 
eyeglass in his eye, almost assaulted Simms, 
He said, ‘‘ Hallo! hi! what are you after 
there ?’’ as if he had been in the street and 
not in a church. 

Simms paused, and came closer than 
Lord Germaine, who was Winton’s attend- 
ant, thought agreeable. He curved his hand 
round one side of his mouth and, under its 
shelter, whispered, ‘‘ Two ladies, sir, to be 
churched 2 , 

**Churched ! what’s that?’’ cried Lord 
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Germaine, with a sort of fright—and then 
he recollected himself, and laughed. ‘‘ But, 
my good fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘ not before the 
marriage. Take my compliments to the 
clergyman—Lord Ger I mean just my 
compliments, you know,’’ he added hur- 
riedly, ‘‘and tell him that we are all wait- 
ing, really all here and waiting. Hecan’t 
keep a bride and bridegroom waiting for— 
two ladies,’”’"—and then he glanced through 
his eyeglass at the two poor women, who 
dropped an humble curtsy without meaning 
it,—‘‘who can be churched, you know 
quite well, my good fellow, after twelve 
o’clock.”’ 

‘¢T’]l tell the rector, sir,’’ said Simms; 
but he took his charges to the altar-steps 
all the same, for the rector was a man who 
liked to be obeyed. Then he went in and 
delivered his message. 

The rector was sitting gazing at his 
watch with a very anxious and troubled 
face. ‘‘ Has any one come?”’ he said 

‘Please, sir, they be all here,’’ said 
Simms. ‘‘ You’ll not keep the bride and 
bridegroom waiting, surely, the gentleman 
says.”’ 

ve] hope I am a better judge as to ny duty 
than the gentleman,” said the rector tartly ; 
and without another word he marched 
into the chancel, and, advancing to the 
altar-rails, signed to the two women to 
take their places. During the interval the 
bride had been brought from the waiting- 
room and divested of her cloak. She was 
dressed simply in white, with a large veil 
over her little bonnet. Lord Germaine 
had given her his arm and was leading her 
to her place, when the voice of the rector 
announced that the other service had begun. 
The bridal party looked at each other in 
consternation, but what could they do? 
Lord Germaine, though he was one of the 
careless, had not courage enough to inter- 
rupt a service inchurch. They stood wait- 
ing, the strangest group. Lady Jane, when 
she divined what it was, did her best to 
pay a little attention, to follow the prayers 
and lessons which were so curiously out of 
keeping with the circumstances. Winton, 
standing by her, crimson with anger and 
impatience, could scarcely keep still. He 
held his watch in his hand with feverish 
anxiety. Lord Germaine, adjusting his 
glass more firmly in his eye, regarded the 
rector as if he was a curious animal. Lady 





Germaine, after carefully examining the 
whole group for a moment, fell, as it was 
| evident to see, into convulsions of secret 
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laughter. If it had not been so serious, it 
would have been highly comic. And as 
for the poor women kneeling at the altar, 
the service so far did them very little 
good. ‘They were shocked to the very soul 
to think of standing in the way of a bride; 
they could not resist giving little glances 
from the corners of their eyes to see her, 
or at least the white train of her dress fall- 
ing upon the carpet on the altar-steps, 
which was all that was within their range 
of vision as they knelt with their hands 
over their faces. They were very well 
meaning, both of them, and had really in- 
tended to do their religious duty ; but there 
are some things which are too great a trial 
for even flesh and blood. 

All this time was Mrs. Marston’s oppor- 
tunity if she could have availed herself of 
it. She sat in her place in her front pew, 
in a tremble, meaning every moment to 
put force upon herself to do her duty. All 
the time she was reminding herself that she 
was a clergyman’s wife ; that she ought not 
to be timid ; that it was her duty to speak. 
But how much easier it had been last night 
in intention than it was to-day in reality! 
For one thing, she had not foreseen the 
presence of Lady Germaine. She had 
thought only of the poor girl who probably 
had no mother, to whom it would make 
all the difference in the world to have a 
woman to speak to. But the presence of 
the other lady confounded the rector’s 
wife. She sat and looked on in a tremor 
of anxiety and timidity, unable to move, 
yet with her heart pricking and urging her. 
And so pretty and modest as the bride 
looked, poor thing ; and surely he was fond 
of her. He would not look at her like that 
if it was an interested marriage. But when 
she saw the laughter which ‘‘the other 
lady’’ could not suppress, horror overcame 
all other sentiments in Mrs. Marston’s 
mind. ‘To laugh in church; to laugh at 
one of the church services. She had gone 
down on her knees, but neither did she, it 
is to be feared, give very much attention 
to the prayers. And even the rector’s 
mind was disturbed. He stumbled twice 
in what he was saying; his eyes were not 
upon the book, but upon the door, watch- 
ing for some one to come; and, good 
heavens ! how slowly the time went. After 
all, it was not much more than the half- 
hour when the two poor women, scarcely 
knowing what had passed, got up from 
their knees. He had read more quickly 
instead of more slowly in the confusion of 








his mind. Twenty minutes yet! and the 
two poor mothers going down the altar- 
steps, stealing into the first vacant seat to 
sate their eyes with the ceremony to follow, 
and the other little group ranged before 
him, Simms putting them in their places 
very officiously, and no help for it, and no 
sign of any one coming. Well! a man 
can do no more than his duty. The rector 
came forward with the sentiments of a 
martyr, and opened his book and cleared 
his voice. He was so much excited and 
nervous that he could hardly keep his 
articulation clear. He had to clear his 
voice a great many times in the first ad- 
dress; the figures before him swam in his 
eyes. He had an impression of a sweet but 
pale face, very solemn and tremulous, yet 
calm, and of a man who did not look like 
an adventurer. It occurred to him, even 
as he read, that if he had not known any- 
thing about them he would have been 
interested in this young pair. Was no 
one coming then? He hardly knew how 
he began. Three-quarters chiming, and 
nothing more that he could do to gain 
time! He went on, stumbling, partly from 
agitation, partly for delay, lifting his eyes 
between every two words, committing more 
indecorum in the course of five minutes 
than he had done before in all his clerical 
life. When he came to the words, ‘if 
any man can show any just cause,’’ it came 
into his head what a mockery it was. He 
made almost a dead stop, and looked round 
in a sort of anguish—‘‘ any man !’’—why, 
there was not a creature, there was nobody 
but Simms, waiting behind obsequious, 
thoughtful of the half-crowns, and Mrs. 
Simms staring; and the two poor women 
who had been churched. Who of all these 
was likely to make any objection? And 
everything perfectly quiet; not a sound 
outside except the ordinary din. Then he 
put on his most solemn aspect and looked 
fully, severely, in the face of the bridal 
pair. ‘*I require—and charge you both 
—as ye will answer—at the dreadful day 
of judgment.” Tremendous words; and he 
gave them forth one by one, pausing at 
every breathing-place. Surely there never 
was such an officiating clergyman. Lord 
Germaine kept that eyeglass full upon him. 
gravely studying the unknown phenomena 
of a new species ; Lady Germaine, entirely 
overmastered by the fou rire which had 
seized her during the churching, and fully 
believing that it was all eccentricity of the 
most novel kind, crushed her handkerchief 
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into her mouth and stood behind Winton 
that her half-hysterical seizure of mirth 
might not be perceived. And now even 
that adjuration was over. Slow as you can 
say the words, there are still but a few of 
them to say. The rector was in despair. 
A little more, and they would be bound 
beyond any man’s power to unloose them. 
He had to begin, ‘‘ Wilt thou have this 
woman ’» At this point he stopped 
short altogether; his eager ears became 
conscious of something strange among the 
outside noises with which he was so familiar, 
He made a sign to Simms, an angry, anx- 
ious gesture, pointing to the door. Lady 
Germaine was almost beside herself; the 
little handkerchief now was not enough; a 
moment more, she felt, and her laugh must 
peal through the church. 

But it did not; another moment some- 
thing else pealed through the church, a 
loud voice calling ‘*‘Stop!” and Lady 
Germaine’s disposition to laugh was over 
in an instant. She gave a little cry, in- 
stead, and came close to Lady Jane to sup- 
port her. 

Lord Germaine dropped his eyeglass 
from his eye. He said, ‘‘ Go on, sir; go 
on, sir; do your duty,’’ imperatively. 

As for Winton, he turned’ half round 
with a start, then, bewildered, pronounced 
his assent to the question which had been 
but half asked him. 

‘¢T will,’’ he said, ‘*I will!’’ 

‘“*Go on, sir,” said Lord Germaine; 
‘go on, sir.” 

In the meantime, some one was hurrying 
up the aisle, pale, breathless, in a whirl of 
passion. Even in the excitement and 
horror of the moment, Mrs.,Marston could 
not help giving a second look to see what 
like a duke was in the flesh. The new- 
comer was white with fatigue and fury. 
He came up to the very altar-steps where 
those two poor women had been kneeling, 
and thrust Mrs. Simms and the alarmed 
verger almost violently out of the way. 

“Stop!” he cried, ‘stop, I forbid it— 
stop—Jane !”’ and clutched his daughter by 
the arm. 

Lady Germaine in her excitement gave a 
loud shriek, and grasped the bride tighter, 
holding her round the waist, while Winton, 
in a kind of frenzy, seized her ungloved 
hand, which was ready to be put into his. 
Lady Jane, thus seized on every side, awoke 
only then out of the abstraction of that 
solemn and prayerful seriousness in which 
she had been about to perform the greatest 








act of her life. She had not noted the 
breaks and pauses in the service, she had 
not thought of anything extraneous, noises 
or voices. All that occupied her was the 
solemnity of the moment, the great thing 
she was doing, the oath she was about to 
take. Even now, when so rudely awak- 
ened, she was not sure that the hand of 
the bridegroom seeking hers was not in 
the course of the service. She gave it to 
him, withstanding the grasp upon her arm. 

‘*Go on, sir!’’ shouted Lord Germaine ; 
‘¢do your duty.”’ 

But the rector could not help for the 
moment a little sense of triumph. He 
made a step backwards, and closed his 
book. And at this moment there was the 
little rustle in the throat of the church 
tower, and one, two, three,—noon struck, 
filling the church with successive waves of 
sound. 

The duke had begun, “ Jane!’’ and 
Winton had cried out, echoing his friend, 
to the rector to ‘‘ go on, go on,”’ when this 
sound suddenly fell upon them all, ringing 
slowly, steadily, like a doom bell. Some- 
thing in the sound stilled every one, even 
the angry and unhappy young man who 
saw his marriage broken and his hopes 
made an end of ina moment. Lady Ger- 
maine took her hand away from Jane’s 
waist and sank down upon the vacant 
bench and burst out into sobbing, she who 
felt that she must laugh five minutes before, 
and Mrs. Marston cried in her pew, and 
the two poor women looked on with so 
much sympathy. The duke’s hand dropped 
from his daughter’s arm. The only thing 
that did not alter was the attitude of the 
two chief figures. They stood with clasped 
hands before the altar-rails. Even now 
Lady Jane only half understood what had 
happened. It began to dawn upon her as 
she saw the closed book, and felt the 
silence and the sound of the clock. She 
turned round to Winton with a questioning 
look, then smiled, and gave a little, the 
slightest, pressure of the hand she held. In 
this way they stood while the clock struck, 
no one saying aword. Then there arose 
several voices together. 

‘“*T thank Heaven I arrived in time,’’ 
the duke exclaimed. ‘‘ Jane, let there be 
no further scene, but leave off this silly 
pantomime, and come home at once with 
me.” 

‘*Your bishop shall hear of this, sir,’’ 
said Lord Germaine, shaking his fist, in 
spite of himself, at the rector. 





heart to find any words. 
over,”’ with a voice of anguish ; then added, 
‘« but we are pledged to each other; pledged 
all the same.’’ 

‘Let go my daughter, sir,’ 
duke. 

‘*We are pledged to each other,’’ Win- 
ton repeated. 

He took the ring out of his pocket, 
where it lay ready, and put it on her finger, 
trembling. 

‘*She is my wife,’’ he said, half-turning 
round, appealing to the group. 

Lady Jane withdrew her right hand, put- 
ting it within his arm. She held up that 
which had the ring upon it, and put her 
lips to it. 

‘¢T don’t know what this means,’’ she 
said, tremulous, and yet clear, ‘‘ but I am 
his wife.’’ 

‘*Let go my daughter, sir,’’ cried the 
duke. 

They were all speaking together. The 
pair who were not wedded turned round 
arm-in-arm, as they might have done had 
the ceremony been completed. Once 
more the duke caught hold of his daughter 
roughly. ‘‘ Jane, leave this man. I com- 
mand you to leave him! Come home at 
once,”’ he cried. ‘‘Mr. Winton, if you 
have any sense of honor, you will give her 
up at once. My God! will you compro- 
mise my daughter and pretend to love her? 
Jane, will you make your family a laughing- 
stock? Come, come! You will cover us 
with shame. You will kill your mother.’’ 
He condescended to plead with her, so in- 
tense was his feeling. ‘‘ Jane, for the love 
of Heaven aj 


cried the 





Lady Germaine rose up from the bench 


on which she had flung herself. 

**Oh, duke !’’ she cried, ‘‘ don’t you see 
things have gone too far? Leave her with 
me. She will not be compromised with 
me. Have pity upon your own child! 
Don’t you see, don’t you see that it is too 
late too stop it now ?”’ 

‘*Lady Germaine!’’ cried the duke, 
**T hope you can forgive yourself for your 
share in this; but I cannot forgive you. 
Certainly my daughter shall not go with 
you. There is but one house to which she 
can go—her father’s.’’ He tightened his 
hold on her arm as he spoke. ‘‘ Jane !— 
this scene is disgraceful to all of us. Puta 
stop to it at once. Come home; it is the 
only place for you now.”’ 

Then there was a pause, and they all 
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Winton, on his side, was too sick at | looked at each other with a mute consulta- 
He said, ‘It is | 


| tion. The little ring of spectators stood 
| and listened. Mrs. Marston, with the tears 
scarcely dried from her eyes, watched them 
with fluttered eagerness, expecting the mo- 
ment when the duke should come and 
thank her for the warning he had received. 
She was compunctious for the sake of the 
young people ; but yet to have the thanks of 
the duke The rector had made haste 
to get out of his surplice, and now came 
out with a little importance and the same 
idea in his mind. 

Lady Jane was the first to speak. She 
said : 

**Tt is cruel for us all; but, perhaps, my 
father is right, things being as they are. I 
cannot go with you, Reginald, to our own 
house.”’ 

Winton’s voice came with a burst, half- 
groan, half-sob, uncontrollable. 

‘*God help us! I don’t suppose you 
can, my darling—till to-morrow.”’ 

** Till to-morrow! Then I will go home 
to my father’s now. Oh, no,’’ she said, 
shrinking back a, little, ‘‘not with you. 
Reginald will take me home.”’ 

‘Let go my daughter, sir,’’ the duke 





not come near you. What, do you persist? 
Give her up, Winton; do you hear me? 
She says she will come home.”’ 

‘‘Father,’’ said Lady Jane, very low, 
‘* it is you who are forgetting our dignity. 
I will go home, if Reginald takes me; but 
not with you. I suppose no one doubts 
our honor. It is not the time for delay 
now, after you have done all this. Reginald 
will take me home.”’ 

What the duke said further, it is scarcely 
necessary to record. He had to stand by 
at last, half-stupefied, and watch them 
walk down the aisle, arm-in-arm, bride 
and bridegroom, to the evidence of every- 
body’s senses. He followed himself as in 
a dream, and got in, cowed but vowing 
vengeance, into the cab, which was all his 
Grace could find to reach St. Alban’s in 
from the railway, and in that followed the 
brougham which conveyed his daughter and 
her—not husband, and yet not lover—to 
Grosvenor Square. But when jhe had once 
got her there! 

The rector and his wife stood open- 
mouthed to see the pageant thus melt 
away. The duke, to whom they had done 
so great a favor, took no more notice of 
them than of the two poor women who 
vaguely felt themselves in fault somehow, 














said. ‘* He shall not touch you. Heshall . 
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and still kept crying, looking after the | you not to meddle,’’ Mrs. Marston said, 
bride. Not a word to the poor clergyman | which was very ungenerous, as well as 
who had almost done wrong for his sake— | untrue. 

not a look even, not the faintest acknowl- | But the rector said nothing. He was 
edgment, any more than if he had nothing | mortified to the bottom of his heart. But 
to do with it! Simms and his wife stood | when the excitement had a little died 
gaping, too, at the church door, looking | away, he said to himself, with a vindictive 
after the party which had been far too much | pleasure, that he hoped they were having a 


preoccupied to think of half-crowns. | pleasant day, those fine people in Grosvenor 
‘This is how people are treated after | Square. 
they have done their best. I always told | ( To be continued.) 
JUNE. 


By ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


’Tis the prime of summer roses, 
When the sun-god’s kisses thrill ; 
’Tis the season when the poet 
Must his nectar-drops distil. 
Hark! there is a stir of lilies, 
Filling chalices with gold, 
Pressing down the sweet aromas 
Sweet as rhymes the poets hold. 


Hyacinthine bells are chiming 
Bright rehearsals every one, 
And the fragrance plain is telling 

Of the violets in the sun. 

All the south wind bears the burden 
Of the waking bud and flower, 
And the ministrels of the woodland 

Call the poet from his bower. 


All along the glowing uplands, 
Nature’s poets, tender, sweet, 
Write their madrigals and lyrics 
In the blossoms at your feet. 
Sing thou loudest, oh, my poet, 
Give a voice to this mute choir, 
Till amid the constellations 
Thou awak’st the starry lyre. 
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NOVELTIES IN FANCY-WORK., 


By ELEANoR MooreE HIESTAND. 





DOILY. 


FIG. I.—EMBROIDERED LINEN 

AMoNG the prettiest conceits of modern 
table ornature, the embroidered doilies now 
so much in vogue are certainly entitled to 
a place. These little accessories to service 
have a variety of uses, of which the primary 
one is to accompany courses of wine and 
fruit. But they have also a permanent 
position at table under standing dishes, 
epergnes, etc., where they form a pleasing 
contrast to the often over-expansive white- 
ness of the cover. They are, moreover, an 
indispensable adjunct of the finger-bowl, 
and have an important function to perform 
in the service of hard-boiled eggs, Saratoga 
potatoes, deviled crabs, etc. 

In size, the doily measures on an average 
about twelve inches square. It is usually 
colored, and fashion now suggests that it 
be highly ornamented. A freak of the 
period consists in adorning the corners of 
this tiny napkin with free-hand drawings 
executed in indelible ink, and generally 
representing some simple subject. The 
designs for this purpose abound in quaint 
and “sthetic’’ children, grotesque ani- 
mals, with here and there a blade of grass, 
a bundle of reeds, a few cat-tails, and per- 
haps a sunflower. 

But this kind of ornamentation can only 
be applied by the skillful few. Most per- 
sons must depend upon the needle instead 
of the brush, and, after all, it is an open 
question which produces the most charming 
result. In Fig. 1 of the accompanying 
illustrations we present the design of an 
embroidered doily very simple in its execu- 


| tion. 





One of the latest feminine notions 
is to buy a doily of figured damask, and 
then outline the pattern with crewel or stem- 
stitches of contrasting colors. But a fac- 
simile of our illustration is entirely of home 
manufacture. 

It is composed of cream-colored linen 
embroidered with crewel zephyr in deep 
shades of brown and gold. The same pat- 
tern worked in one shade is considered by 
many more desirable. Cardinal is very 
effective, and even black. Violet on a 
foundation of gray linen is particularly 
effective, but unfortunately does not wash 
well. On general principles, it is poor 
policy to employ delicate contrasts on any- 
thing that must be subjected to the ordeal 
of soap and water. 

A variation of the plain knotted fringe 
represented in Fig. 1 will be found in 
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FIG. 3.—TOWEL BORDER IN PLAIN-STITCH. 


























FIG, 2.—KNOTTED FRINGE FOR TOWEL. 


the details of Fig. 2. The cut loops of is nothing more than a straight piece of 
zephyr may be inserted or not, as desired. toweling edged with alternate bands of red 
This makes a pretty knotted fringe for | flannel and black velvet feather-stitched in 
toweling, and in heavy linen works up| yellow. The whole may be finished with 
handsomely. The design of a towel border | a ball-fringe, the details of which are 
is represented in Fig. 3. It is executed | given in Figs. 5 and 6. 

in straight, diagonal, and cross-stitches 
with zephyr or crewel. The conventional | ORNAMENTAL COVER FOR PARLOR BELLOWS. 
color for towel embroidery is a dull red, With the restitution of andirons and open 
owing to the staple qualities of the dye. | 
Blue and brown are sometimes used, but 
not with the same satisfaction. 


HASSOCK OF APPLIQUE-WORK ON TURKISH 
TOWELING. 

The unique design for a hassock shown 
in Fig. 4 is very simple and easy of exe- 
cution. The dolphin is made of red felt 
or flannel appliquéd on a drab background, 
with an outline of button-hole-stitches in 
black silk, bordered on the inside with 
stem and feather-stitches of yellow. The 
eye is composed of white flannel, in which 
the pupil is crewel-stitched with black. | 
The scales are traced in gold floss, and the 
waves indicated are composed of irregular 
strips of black velvet. The lambrequin 
which depends from the sides of this cover | FIG. 4.—HASSUCK COVER. 
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chimneys to the favor of fashion, a place | 
has again been found on the hearth for that | 
old-time invention—the bellows. But these | 
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FIG. 5.—PATTERN OF FRINGE FOR HASSOCK. 


relics of ‘‘auld lang syne” have been so 
transformed by modern decorative genius, 
as to present quite an attractive appearance. 
In Fig. 7 we represent two beautiful de- 
signs for a bellows cover. The double- 
eagle is especially striking, being what is 
called a ‘‘rococo”’ effect. It is singularly | 
handsome when appliquéd in black velvet 
on gold-colored felt, and embroidered with | 
floss to match. The cover is stretched 
over the bellows and finished with a heavy 
chenille cord tacked on with small brass- 
headed nails. Both sides may be covered 
alike, or the reverse may be ornamented | 
with the second design, in which case it 
should be executed in color and materials | 
to correspond. This second design is also 
very handsome in olive plush on a wine- | 
colored ground; in old-gold upon aqua- | 
marine blue; or in two ombre shades. | 


| pleasing effect. 


showing, in one of the pipings, a thread in 
the fringe and an occasional stitch in the 
embroidery. 


EMBROIDERED FIRE OR LIGHT-SCREEN. 

The uses to which the design in Fig. 
g may be applied are twofold, and de- 
pend upon the proportions on which it is 
executed. In small dimensions, it may 
find a place on the table in front of the 
drop-light or student’s lamp. On a larger 
scale, it may stand upon the hearth. Asa 
light-screen, it is very handsome made of 
cream-colored satin de Lyon worked with 
gold, or of blue with silver embroidery. 
As a fire-screen, it may be made of brown 
or black velvet and adorned with any bril- 
liant color preferred. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TASSELS. 

Instead of the plain cord finish indicated 
in Fig. 9, a row of tiny wool tassels, such 
as are used to edge plush mats, anti-mac- 
cassars, etc., would be equally pretty. 
These pluffy little things are about an inch 
and a half long, made of crewel zephyr, 
wound over the fingers, tied, cut, and then 
combed out. Balls of parti-colored zephyr, 
made as in the fringe represented in Fig. 
5, are also used for such purposes with 
In Fig. 10 will be found 
a pretty novelty of this kind, which is 
a nice finish for a worsted cord, for the 
corners of baskets, wall-pockets, etc. 


AN INEXPENSIVE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
Procure some stout pasteboard, which 
should be cut into four wedge-shaped 


| pieces, measuring about fourteen inches in 


width at the top, about ten at the bottom, 
and about eighteen in length. Cover these 


| neatly with red felt or flannel on both sides. 


A PRETTY WORK-BASKET. 

The styles of ornamentation applied to 
work-baskets are innumerable. A very | 
pleasing one will be found in Fig. 8, which | 
was originally a homely little piece of | 
wicker-work. The basket is bound around | 
the edges with broad black velvet ribbon, | 
to which the pendant border is fastened | 
with two narrow pipings of satin on either 
side. The border is of momie cloth, orna- 
mented in the centre with an embroidered 
band of satin ribbon. The cover of the | 
basket is of matelassé satin. This useful | 
little article may be made of any colors to 
suit the taste, complexion, or surroundings 
of its owner. We recommmend olive and 
gold, with the merest suggestion of red, 





Cover also a piece of the pasteboard, ten 
inches square, for the bottom of the basket. 
Take four Japanese crape pictures and cut 





FIG. 6.—DETAIL OF FIG. 5. 

them twelve inches long, eight inches wide 
at the top, and four inches wide at the 
bottom. Fasten one on the centre of each 
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FIG, 7.—BELLOWS IN APPLIQUE WORK. 


of the covered sides, and surround it with | plied to dress goods during the past few 
a border of black velvet an inch wide, cat- | years have opened a new field of fancy- 
stitched at the edges. Sew the four sides work. We saw the other day a very beau- 
together and put in the bottom. Then | tiful screen made of a yard of cut velvet. 
trim all the corners, the top, and the | The pattern was rather large and embraced 
bottom with a full box-plaiting of pinked | some conventional flowers with scroll- 


felt. The result is very pleasing. _ turned foliage. This pattern had been 
| closely embroidered with colored silks, and, 
A NEW KIND OF APPLIQUE WORK. | being sunk in the velvet, left an even sur- 


Some decorative genius has discovered a | face when worked. Black cut velvet or 
perfect mine of ornament in a dry-goods | damassée ornamented in this way with gold 
store. The novel idea has been brought | thread is magnificent. For a portiére, 
out of appliquéing cretonné figures on a/ work. of this kind would be unrivaled. 
background of satin. As there is almost | The screen referred to was lined with satin, 
an endless variety of patterns in the market, | corded at the edges, and finished with parti- 
the possibilities in this line are beyond | colored tassels. 
limit. The figures, which may be flowers, | 
birds, cupids, or what you will, are cut out | SATIN PAPETERIE. 
of the cretonné with sharp scissors, and| A very pretty present for a friend can be 
applied to the background with embroidery | made by cutting out the top, bottom, and 
silk. The coloring of the figure is then | sides of a box in heavy pasteboard. Pieces 
touched up with long crewel-stitches of | 
silk, matching the various shades in the | 
design, and the whole presents a very ele- | 
gant appearance. We happen to know a | 
lady who does the art needlework of a, 
large upholstering firm in Philadelphia. 
She confided to us the fact that she never 
has half of her work stamped or designed, | 
as she depends for her patterns on figures | 
which she gets from coteline prints and | 
cretonné, These she cuts out and traces | 
on furniture satin, plush, or momie cloth | 
with French chalk, or uses as a chart by 
which to cut her appliqué-work. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





EMBROIDERY ON CUT VELVET, DAMASSEE, ETC. | 
The elegant designs which have been ap- | 
59* 


FIG. 8.—WORK-BASKET WITH PENDANT BORDER. 
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FIG. 9.—EMBROIDERED FIRE OR LIGHT*SCREEN. 


of satin and wadding of corresponding | be lined with quilled satin and perfumed 
dimensions should then be procured. The | with sachet powder. The edges should 
top and sides of the box may be embroid- | then be finished with a soft cord of silk, 
ered as the fancy wills. ‘The whole may | looped at the corners. Filled with cream- 
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laid note-paper, this 
constitutes a beauti- 
ful papeterie. Ecru 
satin embroidered 
with forget-me-nots, 
chocolate with briar 
roses, heliotrope 
with violets, apri- 
cot with apple blos- 
soms, all constitute 
agreeable harmo- 
nies. 


eee we 


SHADE FOR A STU- 

DENT’S LAMP. 

A rose-colored shade over a lamp always 
imparts a beautiful tone to the room, but 
perhaps the softening effect of a creamy 
yellow is even more pleasing. A very pretty 
cover for the porcelain shade of astudent’s 
lamp or drop-light may be made of broad 
satin ribbon on the lower edge of which 
an ornamental vine has been embroidered. 





FIG, II, —CRAVAT-BOW WITHECOL ORED EMBROIDERY. 





In procuring ribbon 
for this purpose, 
care should be taken 
to select a piece 
which has a corded 
selvage, for that will 
enable you to gather 
the shade, as it must 
be at the top, with- 
out the use of the 
needle, and much 
more neatly than it 
could otherwise be 
done. By fraying 
out the ends of the 
ribbon, you can easily get hold of the cord 
which runs through the selvage, and can 
draw it gently out until the ribbon is as 
closely gathered as need be. How close 
that is you must judge from the way the 
shade hangs. It should fit snugly at the 
top, and the ends of the ribbon should be 
joined by a seam that may be hid among 
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12.—EMBROIDERED END OF CRAVAT. 
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the gathers. Below the embroidered edge 
sew a fall of antique lace. This is one of 
the prettiest shades inventec; and is soon 
made. 


‘TABLE-COVER WITH ROMAN STRIPES. 
Occasionally it happens that a table-cover 
is required to do considerable service, and, 


opera flannel. The central one is of a 
bright wine color, and is two inches wide. 
| On one side of it there is an inch stripe of 
| gens d’arme blue; on the other, a stripe 
| of old- gold of the same width. The two 
| remaining stripes are one inch wide, and 
are of olive and brown, the latter being 
placed next to the old-gold. Between these 


| stripes there are pieces of ribbon velvet 
from three-quarters to one-quarter of an 
| inch wide,—six pieces in all, the velvet be- 
| ing placed outside of the brown and olive 


stripes. Cotton plush may also be used for 


| this border, but it catches a good deal of 


| 


FIG. 10,—ZEPHYR-BALL, 

in selecting one that will wear well, beauty | 
is often sacrificed to use. But there isa | 
table-cover in which the elements of both 
are combined. It is composed of brown | 
linen or sea-grass, the edges of which are | 
frayed and knotted into a suitable fringe. | 
A border is then put on about three inches | 
above the fringe. This border is made of 
Roman stripes, five in number, ranging | 
from two inches to half an inch in width. 
The best material for the stripes is felt or 


dust. 


CRAVAT-BOW WITH COLORED EMBROIDERY. 
There is no more important adjunct to a 
toilet than stylish neck-wear. The latest 
caprices of fashion in this particular have 
been unusually pleasing. The embroidered 
mull ties so much in vogue are even more 
than pretty. In Fig. 11 is represented a 
graceful cravat-bow which is especially 
suitable for summer wear. It is composed 
of the finest nansook embroidered in colors. 
The details of this embroidery will be found 
in Fig. 12. The thread used is split floss 
of shaded olive, gold, and pale blue. 
There really seems to be no limit to the 
province of decorative needlework. Its 
triumphs are already manifold, and every 
| day it is achieving others. Embroidery 
| has really passed beyond an insipid accom- 
plishment, and the lady who masters all its 
possibilities is entitled to rank as an artist. 


PENNSYLVANIA HILLS. 


By Minnie C. BALLarp. 


O BEAUTIFUL mountains of God, 
Painted by Nature in play, 


Green is the grass-s 


Crimson the plow- 


Yellow and golden 


prinkled sod, 
lands alway. 


the wheat,— 


With patches of brown barren earth,— 


Lighter where oat-b 
The tender white 


lossoms meet 
daisies of dearth. 


Over them all a blue sky 
With delicate cloudlets of gray, 


A pale silver moon 


drawing nigh, 


In the west the red banners of day. 





CURRENT TOPICS 


Put away the Pension.—The pension is a 
present, not money earned. And the truth for men, 
that to make presents before paying debts is to be 
generous at the expense of justice, is equally truth 
for governments. Hence, weighted with back pen- 
sions immeasurable and current pensions asked in 
perpetuity, this people, abundantly in debt, is wise 
if it reflect whether its system of pensions for martial 
service has not now fulfilled its intended mission of 
mercy and become an unjust tax upon the many to 
make gifts to the few. Are there not times when 
the soldier should be obscured by the citizen, and 
the military motor be suffered to fade from govern- 
ment? 

The highest policy of our republic is peace, severe 
and continuous. But its support of a long roll of 
pensioners tends to keep alive military hunger, and 
to divide society into the army corps and the civil 
corps. It recalls, and magnifies to young minds, 
the old triumphs, and with them the old hatreds and 
defects. It is class legislation—another habit out 
of harmony with the true republic. And thus, 
against the man who carried the musket, it pits the 
man who then paid him for it. With special ease 
is this spirit provoked in a country which nature has 
cut into sections, and chronic habits have whipped 
into conflicting sections. Perpetual taxation of the 
weaker half of the nation to pension the soldiers of 
the stronger half for writing “‘ Union” with sabre 
points acruss the face of the weaker does not beget 
that fraternity of hearts essential to a perpetual union 
of States. When a united country has achieved 
liberty by the sword, it is neither cruel nor unwise 
to keep in sight its battle trophies; but it is both 
when the battles have been between brothers, and 
the trophies of one section are the humiliation of 
the other. The sooner the bruises and the broken 
chairs of a family quarrel are out of sight, the 
sooner is their cause out of mind, and domestic 
unity in view. 

The gift principle in the pension system is not, I 
know, generally recognized ; but it is there. Custom 
alone gives the soldier and his kindred the air of 
right to this support through many years of peace. 
Great respect is due the man who enters the army 
of his country simply from love of country. And 
it is doubtful whether this motive has ever led to 
the front a larger percentage than in our late war. 
Yet, even there, the percentage of such recruits 
seemed small after the early burst of martial enthu- 
siasm, 
that money moved the vast majority into line. The 
plain fact that patriotism had to be thrown the bait 
of enormous bounties by township, by State, and by 
nation to fill the calls for “volunteers,” and that 





Indeed, it would be very weak to dispute | 


drafts had to complete what coaxing could not, 
seems to prove that martial, like civil, service then 
had its cash value, and that most men faced cannon 
and hardship because the wages of war exceeded 
those of peace. And this was all right; it was a 
voluntary contract between those who went and 
those who stayed. But there was no bargain that, 
while one class should serve only one, two, or three 
years, the cther class should pay through fifty years. 
Nor was there anything in the transaction to compel 
greater respect for those who fought with the sword 
than for those who fought with the plow. At equal 
pay, hazardous service begets higher admiration 
than the safe. But where pay keeps pace with 
hazard, there is small standing-room for grateful 
admiration and reward. There is no such thing as 
pure heroism by contract and for much money. The 
hero and the hired man wear hats differently sized. 
He that looks for cash returns after an act of true 
heroism swaps his heroism for lucre—his patriotism 
is painted. 

Government is not designed to be a continuing 
insurance company against death or accident. The 
volunteer soldier it pays monthly for the risk he 
runs. If it adds a pension, it bears loss on the risk 
it has already paid him to carry. Between men this 
would be business on unbusiness principles. So, if 
the public pension is a right, private ways are 
wrongs. And if the pension is a charity, it should 
fall only to those who need charity. Yet to-day Gov- 
ernment feeds not only poor widows and orphans, 
but also rich ones and wealthy men. It is an under 
guess, I think, that half the persons drawing pen- 
sions do not need their aid, and would spurn 
“charity” from any other source. It is also true, 
that they who need least get most. To be rich, yet 
take gifts the poor are taxed for, is disgraceful in 
the person, and counter to the cultivation of correct 
manhood at large. If it was patriotism that led 
men afield, surely the well-fed of them should retain 
enough to restrain them from adding their avarice 
to their country’s debt. Likewise, very many of 
the local and the general offices of the country are 
filled by former soldiers on crutches, and on salaries 
that exceed their wants. To such the pension is 


| not a kindness, nor to them that pay is it a justice. 


The original and benevolent design of the pension 
was to relieve the immediate distresses of war. Has 
not time healed the most of such in this country ? 
Do they, at least, call for the present spendthrift 
system? The “back pension’’ has become a bur- 
lesque upon legislation, a temptation to lying, and a 
monstrous theft from the taxpayer. Among its dis- 
bursements have been one thousand dollars to each 
of about thirty-five thousand people, and to one 
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here and there fifteen thousand dollars or more. 
This is endowment, not relief. Fourteen thousand 
persons still make annual pension draft upon the 
treasury for eleven hundred thousand dollars, be- 
cause they or members of their families carried 
arms in the war of 1812. But does this money go 
to ease hardships begotten of that old war? Still 
more, do the relics of the Mexican war retard pay- 
ment of the public debt, though patriotism was not 
a factor in that fight, and thirty odd years of pros- 
perity must have canceled the calamities it brought 
upon the nation’s hired men. Even the severities 
which soldiers against the rebellion have traced to 
their army service must now be very largely liqui- 
dated by time, past pensions, good fortune, and the 
growth of children to the age of income. Yet they 
get the bulk of thirty million dollars every year. 

Again, while ‘sweet to die for one’s country”’ 
may be a mockery, to fight for one’s country is 
clearly a part of the price of citizenship—as clearly 
a duty, when needed, as tax payment. The soldier 
of the republic who fails to return from the field has 
paid only the extreme price of liberty and its per- 
petuity to his children. 

To continue large gifts to private citizens, for 
whose borrowed wages of twenty years ago it is still 
in debt, is bad policy in even a good government. 
Without working hardship, it could cut away at 
least one-half the pension list, and so guard the 
other half that'the wealthy heirs of war should not 
longer feed with the poor on the charities of a care- 
lessly kind country. 

JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE, 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.—1n the course 
of events it becomes our sad duty to pay our homage 
—a tribute, however humble—to the memory of the 
best-loved man of the age, who, since our last issue 
was in press, though before it reached our readers, 
passed within the portal of the life immortal. He 
has left us with none to fill his place. We feel the 
void, and the dreary vacancy will oppress us the 
more as only the echo of his song can now be heard. 
And yet that will remain, though the harper is gone 
and his harp silent. 

To attempt an analysis of Longfellow’s genius 
would require both more space than is at our dis- 
posal and a far abler pen. The genius of Long- 
fellow is his works; the life of the poet will best 
be studied in his creations. How catholic that life 
was may be felt; no one can come within the hear- 
ing of his voice but feels a fraternal sympathy and 
catches the inspiration of the poet even if only in 
the measure of his own poverty. But there is in 
his poetry a secret charm that breaks through the 
reserve of individuality, and even disarms the oppo- 
sition of national prejudice and transforms it into 
the sentiment of warm appreciation, affection, and 
loyalty. 

Eminently, Longfellow is the poet of the people. 





There is no forbidding refinement that frowns upon 
the humble and is only for a class, The refinement 
is that of humane culture. The poet is the poet of 
the heart. The strings upon which he plays are 
our heart-strings—each in its own degree respond- 
ing as he sweeps the keys. A poet like Longfellow, 
more than all the learned disquisitions of philoso- 
phers, proves the kinship of the race; because his 
moods are ours—after he has taught us what to feel 
and how to feel it. And this truly is genius—to 
lose one’s individuality and yet find it again in the 
individuals of the race. 

But as the poet of everybody, so he is also the 
poet of everything. The most humble subject forms 
the burden of his song. And here, too, his genius 
may nat hide itself. The poetry of life is not alone 
the heroic,—passion and sacrifice. The idyl is the 
more commonplace, but it is the truer and the more 
natural. There may be poetry in the calmness of 
monotony as well as in the heavings of spiritual 
conflict—in the restfulness of nature as well as in 
her commotions and storms. And it is in these 
more commonplace themes that Longfellow excels, 
and he shows his exalted genius in his choice of his 
humble subjects. 

And yet broad and universal as is Longfellow’s 
poetry, he could not burst the natural bonds of 
country and home. His poems are American. Even 
in his translations he transplants his original into 
American soil; he cannot help seeing the scenes 
with his own eyes and feeling the passion with his 
own heart; and both, though cosmopolitan, are yet 
truly American. And more so are his original con- 
ceptions. Intense love of country is manifest every- 
where. And so is an ardent fidelity even to the 
soil. The resetting in brilliants of the legendary 
lore of the American Indians is an expression of 
his devotion to the very earth he trod, as his other 
poems, notably ‘ Evangeline,” are evidences of the 
same filial esteem for the country of his birth. We 
had in him truly an American poet. 

And to crown all with a fitting coronal, Long 
fellow was a religious poet. Throughout his pro- 
ductions are those of a Christian. The atmosphere 
they breathe is that of a healthful Christianity. 
They are subjective rather than objective—the sym- 
pathies and yearnings of a devout soul that has 
breathed and been benefited by a wholesome relig- 
ious atmosphere. Few of his poems may find their 
way into the collections of hymns for public or 
private worship ; it will not be because they breathe 
a narrow spirit, but because worship is something 
vastly more than the manifestations of our own 
thoughts and desires, and rather a contemplation 
of the object of worship. 

In looking for the grandest poem of all in the 
legacy Longfellow has left us, we find it not among 
the poems he wrote, but in that which he lived. 
Richer far than the sweetness of his song must 
have been the charm of personal intercourse. The 
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grandly noble and the truly humble blended into 
one; and express it never so truly and well, his 
poems can but give us a glimpse darkly into his 
inmost life, and show us there the fullness and 
beauty which now in another world and happier 
clime are (who shall gainsay it?) poured forth in 
purer songs and sweeter strains. 

Following is a brief bibliography of Longfellow : 

** Essay on the Moral and Devotional Poetry of 
Spain,’ 1833; ‘“Outre-Mer,” 1835; “ Voices of 
the Night,” 1839; ‘ Hyperion,” 1839; ‘ Ballads, 
and other Poems,” 1842; ‘ Poems on Slavery,” 
1842; “ The Spanish Student,’’ 1843; ‘ The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” 1845; ‘The Belfty of 
Bruges,” 1846; ‘* Evangeline,” 1847; ‘“‘ Kavanagh,” 
1849; “The Seaside and the Fireside,’ 1850; 
“The Golden Legend,” 1851; ‘The Song of 
Hiawatha,” 1855; ‘ The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,” 1858; ‘* Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 1863; 
“‘ Flower-de-Luce,” 1866; “ Translation of Dante,” 
1867 ; ‘* The New England Tragedies,” 1868; “The 
Divine Tragedy,” 1871; ‘* Three Books of Song,” 
1872; “Aftermath,” 1873; ‘The Hanging of the 
Crane,” 1874; ‘* Morituri Salutamus,’’ 1875; “The 
Masque of Pandora,” 1875; ‘‘ Poems of Places” 
(collection in 31 volumes), 1876-1879; ‘“‘ Kéramos,”’ 
1878; ‘Ultima Thule,” 1880. ‘Mad River in the 
White Mountains,” in the ‘Atlantic Monthly” for 
May, forms a fitting close of a remarkable and active 
literary life. 


The Scientist—Close upon our own great 
sorrow comes the announcement of the death of the 
great English scientist, Charles Robert Darwin. To 
most people this scholar is best known from the 
scientific theory which he first enunciated, and 
which, in the hands of some of his extreme fol- 
lowers, has brought “ Darwinism” into disrepute. 
Even the grandfather of Charles Darwin, the well- 
known physician, philosopher, and naturalist, seems 
already to have evolved the germ which, in the 
hands of his illustrious grandson, was destined to 
be philosophically elaborated and made to exert a 
lasting and potent influence upon the thinking of 
the world. 

“Would it be too bold to imagine that, in the 
great length of time since the earth began to exist, 
perhaps millions of ages before the commencement 
of the history of mankind—would it be too bold 
to imagine that all warm-blooded animals have 
arisen from one living filament, which the great 
First Cause endued with animality, with the power 
of acquiring new parts, attended with new propen- 
sities, directed by irritations, sensations, volitions, 
and associations, and thus possessing the faculty of 
continuing to improve by its own inherent activity, 
and of delivering down these improvements by 
generation to its posterity, world without end ?” 

These words of the old naturalist seem to have 
been the cardinal principle to the young scientist. 





Through all his writings may be traced the influence 
of this principle; and when, in 1859, appeared his 
“Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 
tion,”’ it was but an exposition of what he had long 
held. It was, too, viewing nature from a new 
standpoint, and applying to her a touchstone to 
which she responded with a gracious yielding of 
secrets theretofore unknown. 

The theory of evolution, unless pressed too far 
and lost sight of in the flights of pure speculation, 
must be recognized as explaining, as no other theory 
can, the only natural method of creation. And its 
adoption, in a more or less modified form, by the 
best thinkers of the age, both in the scientific and 
theological world (the region whence the fiercest 
opposition came), may be considered a sufficient 
tribute to the genius of its propounder. 

In 1871 appeared his ** Descent of Man,” and 
excited world-wide attention. It was received with 
all the demonstrations which contrary emotions can 
produce, approval, ridicule, and opposition. The 
great truth which he unfolded was thought to be 
vitally mingled with what speculation, lawless gen- 
eralizations, alone may deduce. Hence it was com- 
bated and ignored. If we do not believe that man 
is but himself a step in the progressive order of 
created beings, and acknowledge him as the crown, 
the bloom of all that goes before, we may, at least, 
admit the truth of the theory thus far. We cannot, 
indeed, deny that there is progress in creation—that 
the lower must always be presupposed as the neces- 
sary condition forthe higher. But in admitting that 
through the lower the higher comes, we are far 
from acknowledging that the superior is evolved 
from the inferior, as its own sufficient cause. Nature 
is everywhere seen struggling, from the lower to the 
higher, as though each of the lower types was 
big with the ggstation of the higher. In ex- 
pounding this great truth of science, Mr. Darwin 


rendered a service to mankind which will ever 


cause his name to be remembered and revered. 
Charles Robert Darwin, F.R.S., was born at 
Shrewsbury, England, February 12, 1809, and died 
near Orpington, April 19, 1882. Shortly after his 
graduation from Cambridge, he accompanied Cap- 
tain Fitzroy in the Beagle on a voyage of explora- 
tion (1831-36), and recorded his observations in 
“ Voyage of a Naturalist round the World.” In 
1839 he published a ‘Journal of Researches into 
the Geology and Natural History of Countries 
visited by H.M.S. Beagle.” In 1851-53, “« Mono- 
graph of the Family Cirripedia.” In 1859 appeared 
“ The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 
tion.” ‘On the Fertilization of Orchids,’’ 1862; 
“ The Variation of Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication,’’ 1868; and in 1871, **‘ The Descent of 
Man and Selection in Relation to Sex.” The 
latter, while in judicious hands, has led to the dis- 
covery of important naturalistic truths, and has also 
given occasion for the most pernicious theories in 
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the hands of extremist followers of the great natu- 
ralist. 

In 1875 appeared “‘ The Expression of Emotions 
in Man and Animals.” In 1876, ‘“ Insectivorous 


Plants ;’’ “* The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertiliza- | 


tion in the Vegetable Kingdom,” in 1877; “ The 


| 1860, “The Conduct of Life.” 


Different Forms of Flowers and Plants of the Same | 


Species,” in 1880. ‘The Formation of Vegetable 


the latest published work of the great scientist. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, LL.D., the poet, 
essayist, and philosopher, whose death is announced, 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, May 25, 1803, 
and was the son of the Rev. William Emerson, pas- 
tor of the First Church in that city. He received 
his early education at one of the public grammar 
schools, and afterwards entered the Latin school. 
He entered Harvard College in 1817, and graduated 
in August, 1821. The records show that he twice 
received a Bowdoin prize for dissertations, and once 
a Boylston prize for declamation. He was also the 
poet of his class on “Class Day.’’ For five years 
after leaving college he was engaged in teaching 
school. In 1826 he was “approbated to preach,’ 
and in March, 1829, he was ordained at the Second 
Unitarian Church, of Boston, being the eighth in 
succession of a consecutive line of ministers in his 
own family. In 1832 he asked and received a dis- 
mission from the church on account of differences 
of opinion between its members and himself touch- 
ing the Lord’s Supper; and in December he sailed 
for Europe, where he remained nearly a year. On 
his return in the winter of 1833-34, he began his 
career as a lecturer with a discourse before the Bos- 
ton Mechanics’ Institute, on the subject of “ Water.” 
Three others followed, two on “ Italy’? and one on 
«The relation of man tothe globe.” In 1834 he 
delivered a series of biographical lectures on Michael 
Angelo, Milton, Luther, George Fox, and Edmund 
Burke. In 1835 he fixed his residence at Concord, 
Massachusetts, where he has since lived. He after- 
wards had a wide experience as a lecturer on liter- 
ary and educational subjects, and has published 
several volumes, among~ which are “ Nature” 
(1836), “The American Scholar” (1837), ‘“‘ The 
Method of Nature” (1841), which contained the 
most prominent peculiarities of his scheme of ideal- 
ism and allured many readers into becoming his 
disciples. In 1840 he became associated with Miss 
Margaret Fuller, A. B. Alcott, William H. Chan- 
ning, Theodore Parker, George Ripley, and others 
in the editorship of the “ Dial,” and during the last 
two years of its existence this quarterly was under 
his editorial charge. In 1841 the first and in 1844 
the second series of his “ Essays” were published. 
In 1846 he collected and published a volume of his 
poems. In 1849 he collected in one volume, en- 
titled «* Miscellanies,” his ‘* Nature,’’ and nine lec- 
tures and college addresses. In 1850 his “ Essays 


on Representative Men” were published. In 1852 
he published the “ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli.” In 1856 he published “ English Traits,’’ 
a work in which he seizes and emphasizes the charac- 
teristics of the English mind and people; and, in 
His contributions 
to the “ Atlantic Monthly’? have been collected. 


| “ May Day and other Pieces” (poems) appeared in 
Mould through the Action of Worms,” in 1881, is | 


1867; ‘‘Society and Solitude,” in 1870; an intro- 


| duction to Professor Goodwin’s translation of Plu- 





tarch’s Morals, in 1871, and “ Parnassus,’’ Selected 
Poems, and a fourth volume of “ Essays’”’ the same 
year. Mr. Emerson was also a prolific lecturer on 
slavery, woman’s rights, and other topics of public 
interest, and was recognized as one of the most able 
metaphysicians and theoreticians of the day. 


The Irish Assassination.—The conciliatory 
policy of Mr. Gladstone towards affairs in Ireland 
has been jeopardized by the atrocious assassination 
of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. The particulars of this brutal murder have 
been telegraphed all over the world, and excited 
everywhere horror, execration, and regret. 

Apart from the atrocity and barbaric brutality of 
the crime, the result from a political point of view 
may be most disastrous to the Irish people. This 
consequence of irresponsible zealots, who have 
thrust the British Government through her best 
representatives, is to a large extent averted by the 
ready and hearty execration on the part of the 
leaders of the Land League and the advocates of 
Irish parliamentary independence. Messrs. Parnell, 
Dillon, and Davitt are foremost in their expression 
of horror. Not a word of condonation. As far as 
the movement towards Irish freedom is concerned, 
the assassination is simply accidental. It has its 
motive in the same nihilistic spirit that prompts the 
murder of a landlord or agent. The victims only 
are the more conspicuous, and the success of the 
lawless animus the more triumphant. 

The guilt of the crime is, therefore, not to be laid 
at the door of the whole nation, but pertains truly 
and only to the individual perpetrators. The pro- 
priety of indicting the whole nation for the outrage 
of a class at most, must, therefore, be denied. The 
blow was against the British Government, but the 
assassins are individuals, and to be punished as such. 

The necessary result of the outrage is not the 
resignation of the Gladstone ministry and the re- 
versal of the present policy of England towards 
Ireland. If resentment is to be wreaked upon a 
people for the behavior of a few who do not even 
represent an avowed cause, the integrity and stabil- 
ity of government is seriously compromised. The 
changed tone of the London 7imes, which at first 
was most bitter against the reconciliatory policy, 
and since the assassination loudly clamored for more 
strenuous measures, is an indication that better coun- 
sels and broader statesmanship will prevail. 
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John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is the first of the series of ** American States- 
men,” edited by John T. Morse, Jr., which, when 
completed by the worthy hands to which the indi- 
vidual works of the series are consigned, shall 
“‘ indicate the lines of political thought and develop- 
ment in Afmerican history—books embodying in 
compact form the result of extensive study of the 
many and diverse influences which have combined 
to shape the political history of our country.” 

The preparation of the initial volume by the 
editor of the series is an auspicious omen, and the 
liberal treatment of his subject augurs well for the 
biographies following. 

The task of the biographer of John Quincy Adams 
is no light one. The character is so grand and 
majestic, that it is seemingly impossible to compress 
into a single volume anything like an adequate por- 
trayal of his greatness. But with a keen discrimi- 
nation and the intuition of the true historian, the 
author has fixed upon certain indicative traits, whose 
development, dictated by sound judgment and just 
appreciation, gives us a remarkably clear conception 
of this remarkable man. There is a peculiar charm 
in Mr. Morse’s style which draws us on, and be- 
comes noticed only when, after reading one of his 
masterly delineations, we reflect how we have come 
to see, as it were face to fate, the noble man whose 
greatness is through this work so well brought to 
the admiration of American young men. As a 
promise of the future publications of the series, we 
may hope to see great things. 


European Breezes. By MARIE J. PITMAN (MAR- 
GERY DEANE). Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Whether an author gains much by naming his 

book so as to raise a certain skeptical curiosity or 
not, it is certain that Mrs. Pitman in nowise disap- 
points the expectation which her title excites, There 
is a fascination in the title, and the charm of the 
contents fully sustains all that the name may suggest. 
The evident enjoyment of the scenes and incidents 
so well portrayed and the sincerity of the writer 
combine to produce a book that, unlike its prede- 
cessors, is not a guide-book to conventional conti- 
nental resorts so much as it is a guide-book to the 
future writer of travels. 

Somehow the author seems to have gone to 
Europe not ‘to do”’ the country, but with keen 
sympathies for the habits and modes of living of 
other people, and possessing a facile pen, she graphi- 
cally shares her enjoyment with us. 
the-way places visited, and the new scenes described, 
and the untalked-of people met, may have had some- 
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thing to do in the production of the work; but we 
must accord the writer the faculty for seeing just 
what is picturesque and interesting, and the grace 
to present it to us in a manner that never permits 
our interest to flag throughout the book. There is 
simplicity and artlessness which make the tale that 
is told delightful, and we feel that, though we no 
doubt should have been engaged in noticing other 
and more uncommon things, here are pictured for us 
just what we should have been most glad to have 
noticed ourselves. There is no palling of the en- 
joyment which evidently was the lot of the traveler, 
and the quiet humor or quaint satire which now and 
then appear add a flavor to the work that renders 
it doubly charming. What may be “ breezier”’ than 
this? “A lady from a Western city, at the home of 
Sir Walter Scott, was suddenly struck with a bril- 
liant idea, which she let loose after this manner, her 
flashing diamonds emphasizing her speech, ‘ Why ! 
Scotland must have been named for Walter Scott; 
must’nt it, though? I really never thought of it 
before!’”’ And, again, “ Another lady in my hearing, 
at the Armenian monastery at Venice, where Byron 
rested and wrote ‘Childe Harold,’ remarked, with 
charming naiveté, ‘Dear me! I'd quite forgotten 
Byron was a monk! How stupid in me!’” 


First Aid tothe Injured. By PETER SHEPHERD, 
M.D. Revised and added to at the request of 
the First Aid to the Injured Association of New 
York. By BowpiTtcH Morton, M.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This little treatise gives in simple and popular 
language brief directions for rendering efficient aid in 
emergencies arising from wounds, poisoning, and 
drowning. In view of the fact that early and intelli- 
gent assistance is often of far more consequence than 
the professional help which may not at once be at 
hand, the value of a thorough study and extensive 
circulation of this little work is at once apparent. 
It is invaluable whether to the household, the 
traveler, or the mechanic. 


Conversation: Its Faults and Its Graces. 
Compiled by ANDREW W. PEABODY, late Plum- 
mer Professor of Christian Moralsin and Preacher 
to Harvard University. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This little work comprises Dr. Peabody’s Address 

before a young ladies’ school at Newburyport; Dr. 

French’s Address on Conversation ; ‘* A Word to the 

Wise, or hints on the current improprieties of ex- 

pression in writing and speaking,” by Parry Gwinne; 

and selections from two little English books, en- 
titled “‘ Never too Late to Learn; Mistakes of daily 
occurrence in Speaking, Writing, and Pronunciation 
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Corrected,” and ‘Common Blunders in Speaking 
and Writing.” 

The several portions of the work have been re- 
vised since its first appearance, and Parts III. and 
IV. are claimed to have received special attention. 
But if common usuage has any legitimate voice in 
the construction of sentences, and controls or ex- 
presses inherently the laws of the language, we may 
still say ‘‘ received of,” “ apartments to let,” “* bad 
grammar,” instead of ‘received from,” “ apart- 
ments to be let,’’ “‘ bad or ungrammatical English,” 
the preciseness of this volume to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Still, for the young student who would study ele- 
gance, or even only correctness, of expression this 
volume will be a very valuable vade mecum. 


Field Botany. A hand-book for the collector, con- 
taining instructions for gathering and preserving 
plants and the formation of the herbarium. By 
WALTER P. MAnrToN. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

One of the most conspicuous merits of some of 
the recent publications of a scientific kind is brevity ; 
and this little book possesses this merit in a remark- 
able degree. It is intended for the beginner in the 
study of the plant world, and fulfills its object ad- 
mirably. It fills a want which the more theoretic 
and pretentious hand-books fail to meet, and gives 
just that important information to the young col- 
lector which he most needs to fill his herbarium. 
The preservation of specimens, often obtained with 
considerable difficulty and which may not be dupli- 
cated without much expense and fatigue, is a most 
serious question; and to this subject a practical 
chapter is devoted, which cannot fail to elicit praise 
and gratitude alike from the amateur and the pro- 
fessional. The work is eminently useful—and the 
more so, because the young man or lady who begins 
his botanical career under its instructions and direc- 
tions finds himself in the pursuit of a stue€y which 
will ever after be a source of unfailing delight. 


A Fascinating Woman. (Laide.) By MADAME 
EDMOND ADAM (JULIETTE LAMBIER). Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The excellent translation of this clever French 
romance, by John Stirling, has some claim on the 
attention of readers of this country. It is a peculiar 
story, giving in an unstrained way the details of an 
ugly woman’s trials and tortures which, seeing she 
has some feeling and more intellect, cut her to the 
soul. Having lust her beauty through illness, she 
at a most opportune time regains it through the same 
means, and secures her husband’s constancy, He 
is a painter, and lovés only the beautiful, yet con- 
tracts a Parisian marriage with an ugly woman. 
While yet ugly, this heroine establishes a salon 
which early becomes a favorite resort for painters 
and sculptors, and renders her famous. ‘The author 
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is editress of the Nouvelle Revue, and draws, no 
doubt, largely upon her own experience in this book. 


Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins: with her trials in the 
morning, noon, afternoon, and evening of just 
one day. By JoHN HABBERTON, author of 
**Helen’s Babies.” Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 

This is a new edition of a work noticed hereto- 
fore in the MONTHLY; it therefore calls for no more 
extended notice than this brief mention. Its popu- 
larity is assured. 


George Brandes, whose essay on Lord Bea- 
consfield will be remembered, is writing a series of 
sketches on the “ Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” The first volume, which we have at hand, is 
entitled, “ Die Emigranten Literatur ’’—literally, 
literature of emigrants—foreigners. Chateaubri- 
and, Rousseau, and Mme. de Staél are the princi- 
pal well-known authors discussed. Literature from 
its foundation down to modern times is traced and 
analyzed broadly and clearly, and in subsequent 
volumes peculiar styles will be criticised under the 
titles, ‘“* The Romanistic School in Germany,” “* The 
Reaction in France,” ‘ Naturalism in England,” 
‘The Romantic School in France,” and “ Young 
Germany.” Herr Brandes is a littérateur of great 
ability, and fully imbued with the spirit of the times. 
Both scholars and students conversant with German 
will find these books a literary treat, we judge, by 
the interesting contents of the first volume. 


A Life of Lessing, the profoundest of German 
poets, who has rather a literary rank in our country, 
has been written by H. Dréntzer. The book at 
first seems to be somewhat too genealogical, but 
after the author descends from the family tree he 
leads us over interesting ground into all the details 
of Lessing’s life. A more exhaustive biography 
could hardly be written, and it is consequently very 
valuable. As a book to own, to read at intervals, it 
would be found delightful from its array of facts, but 
its continuous reading is marred by a certain heavi- 
ness of style. The portraits of the German nota- 
bilities are exceedingly comical, and une does not 
feel like laying down the book until one learns 
if they are what they seem. 


Mon Frere et Moi, by Ernest Daudet, is a gem 
in the way of biographies, and reads like a novel, 
excepting that brotherly love is nearly all the senti- 
mental romance it contains. The style is charm- 


ing, and Ernest gives the history of Alphonse Dau- 
det, his dearly loved brother, with simplicity and 
The sketch of bourgevis life, traced 
from their ancestors to their own childhood and 
maturity, is a fascinating record of a worthy, inter- 
The struggles of the two brothers 
with poverty, their bent towards literature, their 


frankness. 


esting class. 














it 
it 
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filial devotion, and Ernest’s watching over his some- style of composition for which French writers are so 
what erratic brother Alphonse, is touchingly told. | pre-eminent. This tract is an admirable example 
We learn from the book that the life of Alphonse | of that style. A chapter is comprised in a para- 
has entered into his novels, beginning with “ Le Petit | graph, and a paragraph is compressed into a sen- 
Chose.” “ Kings in Exile” describes his home and | tence. The author, Prof. Alphonse Courtois, occu- 
his father. ‘‘ Meraut’’ wasafriend. ‘The ‘‘ Nabob”’ | pies a deservedly high rank among economists, and 
was a character drawn from an uncle. ‘“* Numa Rou- | has won a reputation by his efforts to popularize the 
mestan”’ describes the fair at Beaucaire,and the south- | study of economics among the masses. It would be 
ern character, from scenes around his home. Those | impossible to give a more compact and at the same 
who have read the works of Alphonse will delight | time comprehensive summary of the more important 
in this sketch of him, and those who do not know | of the generally received economic doctrines, though 
him will, after reading about him, read his books | these are necessarily treated in an abstract manner; 
the more understandingly, and cannot but feel | but abundant examples and proof of what is here 
respect for Ernest Daudet, the pleasing writer and | laid down may be found in any manual of political 
noble brother. economy. To print and distribute such an essay 
shows great faith on the part of the executive com- 

Les Millions Honteux, a novel, by Hector Ma- | mittee of the society in the intelligence of its 
lot, is written in the clear, simple style of the author, | members. 
and has a very good plot, but has not the pictur- 
esqueness and strength of other of his novels. It | The Author of “Curfew Must not Ring 
answers very well, however, for light reading, and | To-night.’’—Almost every one is familiar with the 
the French is free from idiom and easily understood | wonderful poem, “ Curfew Must not Ring To-night,” 
by the foreigner. but until recently the author has been quite un- 

Received from Carl Schonhof, Boston, Mass. known. 

Rose Hartwick was born in Indiana in 1850, but 

Among the most important of the pamphlets that | nearly all her life has been passed in the small vil- 
have reached us is one sent out by the Bureau of | lage of Litchfield, Michigan, where she was mar- 
Education on ‘Causes of deafness among school | ried to Edmund C. ‘Thorpe in 1871. 
children, and its influences on education, with re- She had a very limited education, and meagre 
marks on the instruction of pupils with impaired | opportunities for reading and observation. Her own 
hearing and on aural hygiene in the schools,” by | genius was her inspiration. She owed nothing to 
Samuel Sexton, M.D., Aural Surgeon to the New | her natural surroundings; neither mountain nor 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary. Among the sub- | sea, rock nor glen, aided the development of her 
jects treated in the pamphlet may be mentioned the | childish imagination. Nothing is more hopelessly 
structure of the ear, or the mechanism of hearing, | commonplace than the average Michigan village, 
the causes of deafness among school children, under | not only in its surroundings, but in its society; and 
which is treated the result of wax in the auditory | most of Mrs. Thorpe’s literary work has been done 
canal, the consequences of that lately quite univer- | in odd hours snatched from prosaic household occu- 
sally prevalent rebuke of stupidity—the box on | pations. A life which ought to have been devoted 
the ear. The method of testing deafness among | to poetry has had more than a fair allotment of 
school children is explained, and the complaint of | prose. 
ear-ache traced to its cause. The relation of speech While every writer must feel that his work falls 
to hearing, the management of pupils with impaired | far below his ideal, Mrs. Thorpe realizes this all the 
hearing, deafness among teachers, aural hygiene in | more forcibly, because she has had no opportunity to 

| 
| 








the schools, effect of colds in the head, the care of 
teeth, out-door breathing and its effects on the ear, 
and mouth breathing, are treated successively. Care 
of the ears is a useful chapter, and the concluding Before children learn to form letters, they are 
remarks especially timely. The appendix is valua- | fond of covering paper with hieroglyphics and call- 
ble, and will be eagerly referred to by statisticians. | ing the performance writing. At that early age 
| Rose Hartwick scribbled her lines in imitation of 
The title of the last tract issued by the Society | verses. After she had been taught to write, she 
for Political Education, New York, is “ Political | would amuse herself for hours on bright winter 
Economy in One Lesson.” This tract contains much | days, when there was a light snow on the ground, 
of real value in the twenty pages, and we realize _ by writing poetry in the snow, using a fine twig from 
that it is possible in the space of five minutes to lay | a tree fora pen. Sometimes she would cover the 
down the general principles of economics. It seems | whole front-yard with these evanescent poems, 
to have been considered necessary by the publica- Writing-paper she valued highly; all her pennies 
tion committee to have recourse to France, and to | were invested in foolscap, instead of candy; still 
avail themselves of the compact and epigrammatic | she never had enough of it, and she would beg the 


make the most of her endowments. Genius never 
enables one to achieve more than a partial victory 
over adverse circumstances. 
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village milliner to save for her the white wrapping- | promise given in the past, and asked if so great a 
paper which comes in rolls of ribbon, so that she | man as Cromwell could break his word to a little 
could cut it into convenient-sized sheets, and fas- | child. It was this reminder, more than his pity 
ten it together in books. In these she wrote | and admiration for the heroine, which won the 
stories and poems, illustrating them with suitable | pardon, although the poem suggests the latter idea. 
pictures, for she has a decided talent for sketching, A publication of the sketch to which we are partly 
and would doubtless have succeeded as an artist, | indebted for this poem would be desirable, but 
had she cultivated the dawning talent. Peterson’s publishing house has no file of the 
The writer had the pleasure recently of meeting | Magazine previous to 1870. Doubtless there are 
a former teacher of Mrs. Thorpe, Prof. Jackson, of | copies still extant, distributed among old subscribers, 
Litchfield, Michigan. He related an amusing inci- | who have preserved the numbers for a generation. 
dent during Rose Hartwick’s school-girl days. At “ Curfew ” first appeared in the Detroit Commer- 
one time the compositions of nearly all his scholars | cia/ Advertiser, three years after it was written, and 
were of such a remarkable character as to awaken | at the time of its publication the editor predicted its 
his suspicion of their originality. He searched | wonderful popularity. As time passed, it was copied 
books and papers in vain for the source of inspira- | far and wide, translated into several foreign lan- 
tion; then he delivered long lectures condemning | guages and set to music. Its capacity for effective 
plagiarism and all manner of literary deceit. Dur- | rendition made it a great favorite with public 
ing these exhortations nobody looked so innocent | readers. 
as Rose Hartwick, and with good reason, for she No one was so much surprised at the way in 
was not only writing her own compositions, but | which this poem was received as its author. She 
those of nearly all the other scholars, as the profes- | felt that people were under some delusion about it, 
sor afterwards discovered, She was too kind-hearted | which would soon be dispelled. 


to resist such pleading as this: ‘* Now, Rose, do After the publication of ‘“ Curfew,” the author 
write my composition! It is so easy for you, and | contributed occasional poems to various papers 
I can’t possibly think of anything to say.” which paid her in nothing more substantial than 


In 1867, when Rose Hartwick was less than sev- | compliments. She never has had any remuneration 
enteen years old, she read an article entitled “Love | for all the varied forms in which “Curfew”? has 
and Loyalty,” which suggested her popular poem. | been published; but she has been paid for several 
According to her recollection, it was in an old | manuscript copies by institutions, and by persons 
number of “ Peterson’s Magazine.’”’ It purported to | who desired her autograph. 
be a historical sketch of Cromwell’s time. As she Two years ago a sketch of Mrs. Thorpe was pub- 
recalls the story, Basil Underwood, a soldier, and | lished in the Detroit Free Press. It was widely 
the hero of the poem, had lingered by his father’s | copied, and afterwards letters poured in upon her 
death-bed until after his furlough had expired. | from all quarters of the United States. Most of the 
Though he returned to his post immediately after | writers requested autographs, usually asking for her 
the closing scene, without even waiting for the | favorite line of ‘Curfew.”’ Many of them desired 
funeral, he was tried hastily at the instigation of his | to know where they could get a volume of her 
enemies, and condemned to death. Bessie, the | poems, others wanted photographs. One modest 
heroine, made every effort to obtain his pardon, but | photographer in Illinois asked her picture, ‘* be- 
she was unsuccessful. On the evening appointed | cause he thought he could sell a great many of 
for the execution, Cromwell was expected to pass | them!’? Other people requested Mrs. Thorpe to 
that way, and Bessie was sure he would pardon the | write poems especially for them, without, however, 
deserter if he came in time. For Cromwell had | mentioning the small matter of compensation. All 
been an intimate friend of her family, and its fre- | reasonable requests were granted, but those who 
quent visitor during Bessie’s childhood. He had | desired to obtain a collection of poems were disap- 
often petted her, and at cne time had promised to | pointed, as the volume has not been published yet, 
grant any favor she might ask. Bessie begged the | and the time of its appearance is still indefinite. 
sexton not to ring the “curfew,” which was to be During the past year, Mrs. Thorpe has devoted 
the signal for her lover’s execution; but the old | much of her time to literary work, contributing to 
man, fearing to disobey orders, refused the petition. several leading publications. She has recently 
In this desperate pass she had recourse to strategy. | moved to Chicago, where her first book will soon 
She went up into the belfry, seized the tongue of the | be issued from the press of F, H. Revell. It is a 
bell, and was swayed back and forth with it till the | young people’s story, entitled ‘* Fred’s Dark Days.”’ 

| 
| 





deaf sexton relinquished the rope, believing that he | It will be followed by a collection of stories and 
had performed his duty, and never suspecting that | poems for children. Two other books of hers for 


the bell had given forth nosound. SoonafterCrom- | young people are ready for publication. 


well came. Her appeal to him was unavailing, al- Mrs. Thorpe is a very rapid writer. The poem, 
though he saw her wounded hands, and knew of | ‘Curfew Must not Ring To-night,” was written 
her heroic deed. Then she reminded him of the | substantially as it now stands, in less than two hours. 
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The last verse was not published until a year ago, 


as the poem seemed complete without it. As every- 
thing connected with the production is of interest, 
now that it has become so popular, and a spurious 
verse, by some oversight, got into print, the authen- 
tic concluding verse is here appended : 


“* Wide they flung the massive portal, led the prisoner forth 
to die, 


THE ART 


Grand demonstrations took place at Seville to 
celebrate the second centennial anniversary of the 
death of Murillo. His death occurred April 3, 


| Whispered, ‘ Darling, you have saved me! 


1682; but the celebration did not take place until | 


the last of the month. The occasion was observed 
at Madrid on the anniversary day. 


position in the names of the painters who enjoy the 
greatest reputation at present in England, France, 
Hungary, and Austrian Poland—Meissonier, Millais, 
Mackart, Munkaczy, and Matejko. 
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All his bright young life before him, ’neath the darkening 
English sky. 

Bessie comes with flying footsteps, eyes aglow with lovelight 
sweet; 

Kneeling on the turf beside him, lays his pardon at his feet. 

In his brave, strong arms he clasped her, kissed the face 
upturned and white, 


Curfew will not 
>» 


ring to-night 
Frances A, CONANT. 


WORLD. 


Gustave Jacquet’s large picture ‘* La Premiére 
Arrivée,’’ painted for Alexander Dumas, has been 
bought by Oliver Ames. This picture was sold to 
Dumas at a nominal price, as an act of friendship, 
and it is related that Dumas, tempted by a large offer, 
soon after sold it, to the disgust of the artist, who 


| revenged himself by placing in the Salon another 
The letter M, at present, holds an important | 


| 


The ‘Athenzum”’ says, ‘‘Turner’s house in | 


Queen Anne street is undergoing such alterations as 
are likely to efface all the signs of his residence 
there.” 


Mr. Willard L. Metcalf, of Boston, is exhibit- 


picture representing Dumas as a Jew trader in a 
bric-4-brac shop. Dumas’s son-in-law endeavored 
to obtain an injunction to prevent the exhibition of 
this picture, and, failing, ran his cane through it, 


| creating thereby a recent cause célébre. 


Thomas W. Shields is one of the most indus- 


| trious artists of New York, his efforts being towards 


ing some fine artistic work at Chase’s Gallery. 
There are some seventy or more pictures of various | 


subjects. They show that the artist has a keen 
appreciation of the beauty of nature. He possesses 
in a marked degree originality of selection of 
topics and boldness of undertaking in composition. 
Quality of color is manifest in a sunny beach-view 
at Manchester. Some good sentiment is noticeable 
in “The Potato Girl,” a figure picture, while in 
wood interiors, shore marines, and landscapes he 
displays the vigor of a loving student. 


Though | 


still a very young man, Mr. Metcalf is well known | 


in art circles, and recently contributed sketches to 
illustrate articles in ‘* Harper’s” and “ The Century.” 


T. Sinclair & Son, of Philadelphia and New 
York, who held a competition last year, offer a prize 
of $500 for the best series of four or six original 
sketches in colors by a professional artist, illustrating 


| retreating Cassio. 


some popular poem or one or more popular songs | 


in the same number of designs. 
leave a blank space for printed matter, and designs 
must not be smaller than three by four and a half 
inches, nor larger than five and a half by seven and 
a half inches. Designs must be in by June toth, 
and the prize will be awarded on June 15th. 

60* 


Competitors must | 
| invented by Dr. R. Jakobsen, of Berlin. 


a higher development of his talents, rather than the 
mere sale of his work from time to time. In this 
year’s Academy he has a large and exceedingly am- 
bitious work, ‘* Mozart’s Requiem,”’ in which his 
main strength—good drawing—is more apparent 
than other qualities. The Chateau Fleury was ex- 
hibited by the Salmagundi Club this year and 
attracted much attention as a spirited architectural 
work, without the stiffness and mechanical detail 
usually disagreeably prominent in such subjects. 


Statuary.—A new one of Rogers’s groups will 
soon be put in the market. The design reproduces 
that moment in the third act of “ Othello,” when 
Cassio, having ended his suit to Desdemona that 
she would intercede for him with her lord, is leaving 
the room. The Moor and Iago have entered the 
chamber just in time to catch a glimpse of the 
Iago craftily says, “ Ha! I like 
not that.”? The group will be a companion-piece to 
that called “Is it so nominated in the bond ?” 


Majolica Painting.—Before a late meeting of 
the Berlin Society of Industrial Art, an account was 
given of a new system of majolica lacquer-painting, 
These 
transparent majolica lacquer colors (a foreign jour- 
nal remarks), intended for the decorating’and paint- 
ing of porcelain, glass, ivory, leaf-metal, etc., are 
not burnt in, but are only applied on the glazed 
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surface of the metal. They dry quickly and are 
then quite capable of withstanding cold water, and 
even resist scratching with a knife. Painting can be 
done with these colors in the same way as oil- 
colors, but they dry quicker than the latter. On 
account of their transparency they can only be used 
on a white or light ground, or as transparencies on 
glass (such as magic-lantern slides, etc.). On porce- 


lain or faience they produce the effect of burnt 


porcelain colors. 


Satsuma Ware.—This ware is now made in 
the village of Nawashirogawa, in the province of 
Satsuma. It is known that pottery-making was 
introduced from Corea in the period Onin or Bum- 
mei (1467-86). At first the manufacture consisted 
of a kind of stoneware covered with a glaze mixed 
with oxides of iron and lead, and occasienally of a 
white ware similar to Corean porcelain. In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the tea cere- 
mony having grown in favor, the demand for tea 
utensils increased, in consequence of which the 
manufacturer turned his attention to the production 
of tea-jars, bowls, water vessels, and such like 
necessaries. Imitations of Cochin-Chinese ware 
were also made. The kiln is built on the slope of a 
hill, after the Corean system, and is of peculiar con- 
struction, differing from that in Arita and other 
places. It is built singly, and not in a line as in 
other factories. It has a length of 150 feet to 200 
feet, and a height of 5 feet in the centre, of a vault- 
like form, At the lower end of the kiln is the 
furnace, or rather the place to commence the firing. 
The fuel, consisting of dried wood, is thrown 
directly into the kiln, the inside of which communi- 
cates with the outer air by means of an opening in 
the side wall. Saggers are not used, and in conse- 
quence of this and of the irregular distribution of 
heat throughout the kiln, great damage occurs to 
the ware. Of the many places to which the art of 
-pottery-making was introduced from Corea, this is 
the only one at which the true Corean kiln exists. 
The finely-crackled ware, well-known in foreign 
markets, dates from about A.D. 1592, when the 
Prince of Satsuma, Shimadsu Yoshihisa, a general 
of the Japanese army, invading Corea, brought 
home with him a certain number of porcelain 
makers with their families, who settled first at 
Kogashima and afterwards at Chiusa, in the pro- 
vince of Osumi, where they made the ware known 
as Ko-chiusa. Afterwards they moved to Nawashi- 
rogawa, near Kagoshima, and after many experi- 
ments succeeded in producing the ware now known 
as Satsuma. Until within the last few years they 
were kept entirely scparate from the Japanese popu- 
lation, intermarriage being prohibited; thus they 
preserved to a considerable extent their language 
and customs. Since, however, the establishment of 
the Central Government, they enjoy the same rights 
and liberties as other subjects. They number about 





1450, and are all engaged in pottery-making. It is 
said that in A.D. 1630, a Corean named Koyo, of 
the family of Boku, found clay in various localities 
in the province, and was the first to make the ware 
decorated with gold outline. A good clay was 


found by him in Nawashirogawa. 

Another kind of ware, introduced from Corea, is 
composed of a grayish-white clay, decorated by in- 
laying white clay in such a manner as to form a 
design. 


The Musical Outlook.—No sphere of art fur- 
nishes us at the present time with so interesting a 
phenomenon as that of music. The modern age, 
according to Hegel, who views the subject from 
the standpoint both of the zstheticist and the phi- 
losopher of history, must be characterized as essen- 
tially a musical one. Certain it is that more was 
done for the world in this sphere from the time of 
Bach and Handel to the close of Beethoven’s 
career than ever had been done before; and it is 
equally certain that no form of intellectual produc- 
tivity in these later days equals in creative 
massiveness and genuine originality what was accom- 
plished by the great masters just named, in connec- 
tion with their compeers, Haydn and Mozart. 
These names represent the heroic period of music, 
par excellence. Accordingly, we find that all that 
was done before them in the art prepared the way 
for their appearance, and all that comes after is 
but a turning to adequate account of what by them 
was achieved. 

In this latter respect verily great things are being 
done by the present generation, and notably in this 
Western world. When we glance at the activity 
displaying itself on every hand in the sphere of 
music, one must conclude that the fountains of the 
gteat deep are being broken up. And it seems im- 
possible to realize that this is the same Puritan 
America which half a century ago looked askance 
at everything musical outside of psalm-singing, 
and thought as little of listening to a symphony of 
Haydn as looking on at a comedy of Plautus or 
Aristophanes. 

When Franz Schubert gave his songs to the 
public, they were received with indifference. For- 
tunately, among the number of his friends was a 
professional vocalist, who at once put the proper 
estimate upon their merit, and after rendering them 
from time to time in public, as opportunity afforded, 
succeeded in opening people’s eyes to the fact that 
his friend was the greatest song-writer the world 
had ever seen. With his symphonies, the case was 
still more unfortunate. Until quite a recent date 
they were regarded as hardly fit for a public repro- 
duction, while in reality they fall but little, if at all, 
short of the standard of Beethoven’s excellence. 
But are the facts of the matter to any extent known 
and understood in this country? We believe that 
in thousands of towns and villages of our own 
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State “The Wanderer,’ “The Elegy of Tears,” | 
and ‘* Ave Maria” are sung and enjoyed. Even in 
the musicale of our young ladies’ seminaries we | 
find again and again on the programmes Liszt’s 
transcription of the ‘‘ Erl King,” and other famous | 
songs of Schubert, while in our larger cities a 
musical audience is likely to be raised to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm by no orchestral production 
more readily than by those of this same great 
German composer. 
We have neither time nor space to take an ex- | 
tended survey of the subject. What has been done 
recently in our own city is deserving of much con- 
sideration. The Germania Orchestra has rendered | 
a vast service by familiarizing the public with the | 
chefs d’ceuvres of the classic masters. The fact | 
that what must be regarded as the most important’ 
of all solo compositions for the violin, viz., Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Concerto,” was publicly executed by a 
native of our city, a lad of scarce sixteen summers, | 


—a work, by the way, which is rarely undertaken 
except by such artists as Wilhelmj and Joachim,—is a 
fact of no little significance. , And who will deny 
that we have reason to congratulate ourselves upon 
the grand achievement of ‘“ The Cecilian’’ in its 
presentation of Handel’s 
Egypt.” 

But the cynosure of all musically-minded people 
at the present time is the musical festival of the 


immortal ‘Israel in 


| month of May, going on in New York, under the 


direction of Theodore Thomas. Thousands of 
voices in the chorus; Gerster, Materna, Cary, Cam- 


| panini, Whitney, as soloists; hundreds of pieces in 


the orchestra, and tens of thousands of listeners 
constituting the audience. Bach, Handel, and 
Beethoven are now in their glory, and the high 
dream of the great New York director realized. It 
is an epoch verily in the musical history of America 
and (would we venture too much to say?) of the 
world. 
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Tramps.—First and foremost, the natural-born 
tramp has small feet and small hands, bespeaking 
an inborn imbecility of action. The fingers are 
stubby, palm thick, and nails often discolored, 
almond-shaped, or covered with spots, These hands 
have no grasp, no look of executiveness; they are 
carried open, the arm hanging down like a weight. 
They never grasp a thing as if they meant to hold it. 
The tramp is mostly large-headed, but it is bony 
and covered with coarse flesh and wire-like hair. 
The brains lie low in the region of the ear and back 
of it. This organization is dangerous, and most 
likely will wind up in a prison. His neck is short 
and thick, his forehead low, and his little pig eyes 
peer from under beetling brows with a sinister leer. 
When our civilization is better developed, these 
threatening Calabans will be made wards of the 
State and prevented from committing or perpetuating 
crime. 

It takes a great deal in any man or woman to go 
through the world well. True, they can step into 
marriage and paternity; into the pulpit, the bar, or 
the hospital, by the aid of others, and society is 
saved from their commission of ill deeds by an out- 
side pressure, and few know how little there was in 
them, the only comment being found in the hope- 
less imbecility and wickedness of the world. The 
tramps who take to the road are not all that are 
born with the nature of the tramp. The latter is 
not always wicked, nor merely lazy; he is purpose- 
less; he fails to put this and that together; he does 
not see the use of it, and such are found on the 
velvet carpet as well as on the green sod. I do not 


so much wonder that many are bad; I wonder at 
the goodness of some, and I wonder at that mighty 
power within us that makes what is abstractly true 
to us, what is morally righteous to us, a force by 
which we will encounter pain—death itself—rather 
than go counter to its dictates. I am a coward, if 
you will; brute force is terrible to me; I faint at 
the sight of blood, I dread pain, yet I should not 
flinch from the burning stake rather than go counter 
to my convictions. I can sympathize with the burn- 
ing hand of the recreant Cranmer. Surely we are 
children of a truth-loving God. 

Not all tramps are imbeciles, nor potentially 
thieves, robbers, and assassins. Guiteau was a 
natural tramp of the dangerous kind, and carried 
out no more than might have been predicted of him. 

Alas! alas! many a pitiful wreck is found on the 
highway; men on whom the whirlwind of affliction 
has rained to the paralysis of all the energies; men 
whom a bright eye, a silvery tongue, and the 
witchery of woman-wiles, have left purposeless for- 
ever. Oh that men and women would say in their 
own hearts, ‘‘ No human being can or shall crush 
me in the dust; no passion shall master me! Who 
is there in heaven or in earth that shall separate me 





from a righteous God, or break in me the supremacy 
of reason?” 

We talk of the oppressions of capital, and they are 
many; but a sullen will, energies neglected or mis- 
applied, do more than all else to create the tramp. 
We breed the genus by our ill-assorted marriages 
| and discordant households. The ignorant, obstinate 
| boy, of a dozen summers, steals away at midnight 
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from his father’s roof; the public is notified from | 
Dan to Beersheba, but no tidings are ever heard of | 
the lost one. Pleased with his freedom, he has turned | 
tramp. The mother watches and prays, worrying | 
the gates of Heaven with her importunity; reading 
the records of crime with a shudder lest her boy be 
found there; studying superstitious omens in the 
vain hope that he may yet return to her; and at 
length she turns her white face to the wall and dies 
of “ hope deferred.” 

It is worse when a girl, with a stealthy step, lifts 
the latch and goes forth. Then is she lost—irre- 
trievably lost. Every step wpon the threshold at 
night or day brings a ghastly dread to the inmates 
of the household, as a foreseen catastrophe; and at 
length there is a fumbling at the door, a silence, an | 
ominous burden, and the tale is all told, the fate, 
sealed, and grief and shame settle upon the once 
happy family. 

The tramp comes down from the ages, the debris | 
| 
| 


of incomplete development. All Catholic countries 
swarm with the tramp—idle, incompetent, priest- 
ridden. They are “ food for powder” at insurrec- 
tions, riots, wars. The latter, while it sometimes | 
absorbs the tramp into armies, when peace returns 
is found to have intensified and multiplied him. 
The tramp is a new phase of the old Troglodyte, 
no better, no worse. While people hanker for | 
wealth, for ease, and pleasure, a regular round of 
tramps will be the result. 

The parents have succeeded in securing position | 
and money in the social struggle; the children enjoy 
the result, but as no high noble aims have been in 
the family blood, they are naturally luxurious and 
purse-proud. The third generation inherits the fore- 
gone sensuousness, with less of industry, is wasteful, 
and squanders the hard-earned ancestral fortune by 
debauchery if not crime. They of the fourth gene- 
ration are tramps. E.0.S. | 


Social Intercourse.— Why is it that the human 
being always seeks companionship, and that when 
one is lonely and in a strange city, there is a cold 
kind of comfort in even passing people on the | 
street? Few persons have a large circle of thor- | 
oughly congenial acquaintances, and most men are 
endowed with angles and special idiosyncrasies of 
one sort or another, which must be smoothed down 
before intercourse with their fellows can become 
even tolerable. And who enjoys such spiritual 
macerations? It is no comfort to know that Brown | 
is a fool, for in learning that delightful fact it is 
highly probable that one has discovered unsuspected 
possibilities of foolishness in oneself; if that fool- 
ishness is not curbed, Brown will most certainly 
perceive it; and in this train follow all the self- | 
denials and deceits which society-life entails. 

People owe a great deal, however, to their neigh- | 
bors, and if a man lives apart from the world, and | 
fails to mingle with his fellows, he loses much not | 


only in polish and versatility, but in morality and 


| intellectual power. 


There is real good to oneself in giving substance 
to one’s neighbor, and it is as much of a charity to 
share one’s intellectual property as to give away 
bread. In fact, most men do not realize how large 
the virtue of unselfishness is, and how many things 


| it covers, for the physical side of life is so predomi- 


nant, that we usually forget our twofold nature. If 
a starving man comes to us, we never think of 
offering him pie for the first course, yet we do the 
same thing in effect daily. 

We rarely pause to analyze the craving which 
every one feels, more or less, for companionship and 
sympathy, yet it is seldom entirely lacking. Like 
lost babes in the wood, we wander to and fro, asking 
of all we meet, “Can you point the way out? Can 
you give meaclue?” And the word of a friend 


| is not only the sweetest, but often the best aid one 


can find. So it seems as though one of the first 


| questions a man should ask himself should always 


be, ‘* What can I do not only to rcs aid but 
to enlighten my brother?” 

In an old Persian book it is written that the 
three greatest concerns of a man in this life should 
be, to make an enemy a friend, to make an ignorant 


| man learned, and to make a wicked man good; and 


these three maxims would form an excellent stand- 
ard for social intercourse nowadays. 

Weare altogether too much inclined to think that 
when we have feasted our neighbor we have ful- 
filled all our social obligations towards him; but if 
we stop a moment to ask if it might not be a good 
thing always to send a companion away with some- 
thing new in his head, as well as a great deal that is 
strange in his stomach, the subject of weddings and 
coffees assumes immediately frightful proportions. 
The genie is out of the bottle, and how is he to be 
conjured in again? 

The solution of the question seems, unfortunately, 
like so many other things, to lie at the bottom of 
our institutions. It is the old story that we are in 
too much of ahurry. The fashion being to feast 
people, jones cannot shine in the social world unless 
he does it, so he makes such haste to gather the 


| money with which to buy rich dishes, that he can- 
| not spend time in learning to talk; and after the 
| feast is prepared, he is forced to eat it in silence. 


Then, again, when he begins to feel how dull and 
unsatisfactory this is, and how his spirit craves some- 
thing more than ices and truffled turkey, he struggles 
to become cultivated, and makes haste to reach the 
point where he can write essays upon “ The Int- 
nite” or “ The Growth of the God Idea in Egypt.” 
Yet even here it is but too probable that he will find 
only dust and ashes for the quenching of his spiritual 


| thirst. 


Literary societies are not, as a rule, satisfying ; 
and it is possible to leave a circle where one has 
read a very ‘“‘deep” essay, and listened to five or 
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six others equally unfathomable, and still be con- 
scious of that strange longing which all men feel at 
times for the word which just fits the mood. The 
element lacking at our balls, parties, and weddings 
is not so much knowledge as conversation. There 
are many people in the world who have facts enough 
in their mind,—very much like garrets packed with 
dry bones their heads are sometimes,—but there are 
comparatively few people who are wise enough to 
say bright things instinctively. And this is where 
the value of broad, slow culture appears to have 
learned and been interested in such a diversity of 
affairs, that no matter on what side one is touched, 
an answering sentiment appears. 

It is evident that such people are not common in 
every-day-life, since no provision is made for them at 
our social entertainments. We go to balls and are 
expected to depend for enjoyment entirely upon our 
legs. We attend a wedding, and in the crush and 
bustle of the crowded rooms, any conversation aside 
from the necessary congratulations to the bride and 
groom is impossible. We are invited to a dinner 
and amid the clatter of knives and forks, the odor of 
meats and wines, and the tasting of the numerous 
courses, iniellectuality finds no place. One remem- 
bers longingly the descriptions of banquets in the 
halcyon days of Greece, where, as the guests re- 
clined at table, their heads were first of all crowned 
with flowers, that beautiful thoughts might come to 
them, and where Aristophanes jested and Plato 
philosophized as they sipped their wine. 

But it is not necessary to be a Plato in order to 
provide both pleasure and profit for one’s friends, 
and it is possible to be both bright and interesting 
without becoming a literal copy of Landor's 
“Imaginary Conversations.” A great step would 
be made toward the world’s advancement if each 
one of its inhabitants would become deeply inter- 
ested in some portion of the world’s work, and 
would persist in talking about it. One important 
cause of the vapid and silly talk which one hears 
upon all sides is that most persons refuse to be 
attentive to anything outside of themselves, their 
clothes, and their babies. They are never stirred 
by any broad interests, and so remain as moveless 
and perfectly defined as a chalk-line upon a black- 
board. Unable to emerge from their own individ- 
uality, they cannot reach that of any one else, and 
do not even comprehend the dim sense of discom- 
fort they sometimes feel in their intercourse with 
others, Give a man something to think about, and 
he is almost certain to converse, especially if he 
finds that other men are thinking also, and the 
wider his knowledge, the greater his capacity for 
conversation becomes, though he grows forever in- 
capable of garrulousness. 

So it seems as if, to put our social life upon a 
purer basis, each man must begin with himself, and 
as he becomes more wise and perfect, social abuses 
will gradually disappear. The two forms of enter- 





tainment which would be among the first to vanish 
might be “clubs” and “coffees,” for intellectual 
men and women naturally seek each other’s society, 
the sexes inspire each other, and if a woman is 
witty and a man is bright, each delights in the 
brilliancy of the other. The selfish luxury and 
often coarse conversation of the club-room could 
have no charms for a man, as a perfectly organized 
social being, while the artificial atmosphere, the 
gossip and fashionable glitter of a conventional 
“coffee” or “lunch” would offer equally small 
attraction to an intellectual woman. 

But if we are to advance rapidly in social inter- 
course, some provision must be made for enlight- 
ened conversation at our balls, parties, and dinners, 
so that an interchange of thoughts and ideas may 
supersede, to a certain extent, omnipresent bands 
and long bills of fare. Society life is only one of 
the numberless things which would be vastly im- 
proved by a little more culture, and it will be many 
generations, perhaps, before the dinners of Brown’s 
descendants are as popular from the brilliant con- 
versational powers of the host, as Brown's are for 
the fine wines he is sure to offer his guests; or be- 
fore Mrs. Smith’s successors become as remarkable 
for their intellectual acquirements as she is for 
physical beauty. M. H. Forp. 


Reminiscences.—There is something strangely 
mysterious in that power which silently and suddenly 
transfers us from the midst of the busy present into 
the dead past of long ago. Memory, in one of her 
many subtle moods, possesses this power; under its 
influence the sound of a voice, the scent of a flower, 
or a particular chord in music, will awaken scenes 
over which Time has hung a sacred veil, invading 
the innermost sanctuary of our hearts, and laying bare 
its otherwise carefully guarded secrets ; the earliest 
incidents and impressions of our childhood may 
come back to us after years of vicissitudes, wafted 
thither by the sweet breath of early violets. “Travel 
is a very fertile agent in reminiscences of this kind. 
In these days, when steam annihilates distance, and 
overturns barriers which a hundred years ago were 
considered as insuperable, the spirit of enterprise 
and adventure has been revived. Commerce and 
industry have opened their arms and extended their 
benefits far and wide by means of this mighty agent, 
plowing its way through the briny ocean, making 
of it a vast high road to distant continents; and, 
again, in steaming along huge tracts of land, dis- 
dainful of distance or difficulties, many a foreign 
scene has been revealed and become familiar to us, 
which otherwise would have remained buried in its 
native beauties, unknown and unexplored. It is 
difficult, indeed, to trace the power of thought 
which at this moment transports me from a remote 
country rectory, situated in the midst of a strikingly 
flat district (though one not altogether devoid of 
beauty or interest, whatever those in search of the 
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picturesque may say to the contrary) beneath skies | 


which on this particular day represent one unmiti- 
gated shade of leaden gray. What is it, I say, which 
causes me to look up from my writing-table and 
glance across the fields in the direction of the little 
church, whose gray tower is just visible through the 
few scatttered elms and ashes of which the village 
boasts, raising its time-worn battlements as “if to 
lift from earth our low desire,” alike unconscious of 
anything to occasion such a sudden flight of fancy? 
And, in view of all this simplicity and homeliness, 
I suddenly find myself silently borne to where, as 
Milton says, 


“The gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.”” 


And in the ancient city of Beyrout, renowned alike 
for its beauty of situation as for its antiquity and 
history, I am unexpectedly landed, without any of 
the traveling impedimenta with which such a jour- 
ney would naturally be accompanied. Momentarily 
the scene changés, and the next minute opens upon 
a region of cloudless skies and an atmosphere so 
wondrously clear as to defy comparison. In silent 
admiration I view the beautiful deep bay which lies 
to the north of the city, and a wave of reminis- 
cences passes over me, recalling one particular day 
of brilliant sunshine, and a sky 


** So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to be seen in heaven,”’ 


when, sitting beside its deep blue waters, and gazing 
with wonder and reverence on the rugged heights 
of the grand old Lebanon range, I listened in rapt 
attention to the thrilling account of the contest 
which legend says took place on its shores, wherein 
St. George, the patron saint, distinguished himself. 





It is fabled that he, weary of hearing of the per- | 


petual raids and repeated onslaughts of a certain 
terrible dragon, which from time to time appeared 


to terrify the inhabitants, one day laid wait for the | 


monster, encountered him, and after an almost 
deadly conflict, slew him, and flung his dead body 
into the ready waters of a well close by; henceforth 
this part of the Mediterranean was called St. 


link in the chain of thought which led up to this 
subject I know not, unless it be detected in the 
reverie which was induced by hearing of the closing 
scene of a remarkable life on our side of the 
Atlantic. One’s mind is naturally filled with indig- 
nation and revulsion towards the miserable assassin 
who, “ by deed of dreadful note,” achieved his dire 
design, destroying the grand purpose of a life, 
making shipwreck of a thousand hopes and aims, 
and plunging entire nations into mourning. Deeds 
such as these remind us only too forcibly that the 
contest between good and evil is as rife as it ever 





was, and that, although the mythical dragon be 
slain, its counterpart lives aud is ever prowling 
about, watching its opportunity for an onslaught, 
and seizing its victims in the most unexpected 
manner, converting earth’s fairest scenes into a 
hopeless and tangled wilderness. One’s own mem- 
ory and experience furnish numerous instances 
corroborative of this, while history and tradition 
perperuate the fact. In reminiscences, however, as 
in other things, we see that there is a dark as well 
as a bright side to the picture, and that the food 
laid up in the mental storehouse has the mysterious 
property of creating or destroying happiness, as the 
case may be. Acknowledging, then, how difficult it 
is to control the power of thought or stem the tide 
of painful reminiscences when such are concealed 
therein, does it not behoove us to be more careful, 
more watchful over our words, thoughts, and ac- 
tions, remembering that nothing can destroy their 
memory? A certain poet tells us that “words are 
like things, and a small drop of ink, falling like 
dew upon a thought, produces that which makes 
thousands, perhaps millions, think.” If we believe 
in this doctrine, iow thoughtful it should make us, 
not only in the words we utter, but the words we 
write, in these days of much writing! The penny 
post and the printing press are not unmixed bless- 
ings, but, on the contrary, the benefit is fraught with 
varied temptations and exposed to many evils, and 
we have good cause to be on our guard, bearing 
ever in mind that “ The evil that men do lives after 
them; the good is oft interred with their bones.” 
If, then, we desire to make to ourselves pleasant 
companions in reminiscences, and keep them 
strangers to remorse, let us never forget that ‘* Our 
acts our angels are, or good or ill, our fatal shadows 
that walk by us still.’ cw. 


Water Telescopes.—To make a water tele- 
scope, procure a tube made of tin, and funnel- 
shaped, about three and a half feet long, and nine 
inches in diameter at the broadest end. It should 
be wide enough at the top to take in the observer's 
eyes, and the inside should be painted black. At 
the bottom or wide end, a clear, thick piece of glass 


| must be inserted, with a little lead, in the form of 
George’s Bay, in recognition of the mighty deed | 
which the saint accomplished there. What was the | 





a ring, to weight the tube. When the instrument 
is immersed in clear water, it is astonishing how 
many fathoms down the observer can see. One of 
these simple contrivances would greatly enhance the 
pleasure of water picnics, as much amusement would 
be afforded by watching the inhabitants below; and 
it would also prove very useful in surveying deep 
places, that have been ground-baited, for, if no fish 
were seen collected there, another spot would natu- 
rally be chosen. The Norwegians employ this in- 
strument largely for ascertaining the position of 
herring-shoals, and in their cod-fisheries. Often by 


the use of the telescope they discover fish which 
otherwise they would not have known of. 
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Violins.—The article on Cremona violins in the | had represented the violin as by Carlo Bergonzi, 


March number of the MONTHLY may be fittingly 
supplemented by the following report of an English 
trial involving the manufacture of violins. The 


but had stated that it was by one of the Bergonzi 


| family, declining, however, to give any guarantee 


parties to the suit were Hodges and Chanot, and it | 


is thus stated: 

This was an action to recover £55, the amount 
paid for a violin, on the alleged misrepresentation 
by the defendant that it was by Carlo Bergonzi. 
The defendant denied the warranty. Mr. R. T. 
Reid and Mr. C. C, Scott were counsel for the plain- 
tiff; Mr. Henry Kisch was for the defendant. The 


violins at Gateshead-on-Tyne, and the defendant is 
the well-known dealer in musical instruments, of 
Wardour street, Soho. 


whatever. He had made out a receipt for £75 at 
the request ‘of piaintiff, who said it would look 
better. The plaintiff had never looked at the inside 
label at all. The present trade price of a Carlo 
Bergonzi was from £80 to £150, and this one was 
worth all that the plaintiff had paid for it. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Reid: He had sold the 
Rev. Mr. Moore two violins, and he sent back the 


| instruments and stopped the payment of his check 
plaintiff is a commercial clerk and private dealer in | 


for one of them, but he had taken no proceedings 
against Mr. Moore, as it was not worth his while. 


| He knew that the instrument he had sold to the 


According to the plaintiff's | 


account, he called at the defendant’s shop, and was | 


shown a violin, for which he was at first asked £150, 
but which he purchased at £55, on the representa- 
tion by the defendant that it was by Carlo Bergonzi, 
the instrument having pasted on it a label, “ Carlo 
Bergonzi, Cremono, fecit anno, 1742." He paid 
the defendant £55 for it, and received a receipt for 
£75, as Mr. Chanot said he did not wish any dealer 
to know,he had sold itso cheaply. Subsequently 
the plaintiff wrote to the defendant, asking for the 
return of his money, as two dealers had informed 
him that “it was quite a modern one, not more than 


fifty years old,” to which Mr. Chanot replied, “ As | 


to taking back the violin on account of silly people’s 
talk, I shall not do that, and I only regret I sold it 
to you so cheap.” 

As the refusal to repay the purchase-money was 
persisted in, this action was brought. 
Ebsworth Hill, violin maker, of 72 Wardour street, 


| Carlo was not mentioned at all. 


plaintiff was not a Carlo Bergonzi, and would not 
have sold it as such, but he knew there was a label 
inside it with Carlo Bergonzi’s name on it. He said 
it belonged to: the family of Bergonzi, but did not 
tell him it was not a Carlo Bergonzi. The name of 
He had bought 
the instrument at Paris, and had himself put the 


| label in it. 


} 


Mr. William | 


Soho, proved that the violin was not made by Carlo | 


Bergonzi, who was the finest maker of that name, 


Francisco Pressendo. In his cross-examination the 
witness said the violin was worth from £25 to £30. 
He would give that for it to sell again. 
Mr. Kisch: ‘* What would you sell it for ?” 
Witness: “ That would be according to who the 
customer was.” (Great laughter.) 


Kisch addressed the jury for the defendant, who he 
said had been in business twenty-two years, and was 
now in substance charged with having defrauded 
the plaintiff. Mr. George Chanot, the defendant, 
was then called, and gave an account of his inter- 
view with the plaintiff in reference to the violin, 
which he said was one of those he had exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition. He totally denied that he 


His lordship: ‘‘ Where did you get it from ?” 

Witness: “Oh! we always have some about. 
(Laughter.) I took it from an old violin, and put it 
in when I repaired this one.” 

Mr. Justice Field: “ This is not at all a creditable 
mode of dealing. Why did you do this ?” 

Defendant: ‘ Because people will not buy a 
violin without a name in it.’”’ (Laughter.) 

His lordship: “ How many of these loose labels 
have you got ?” 

Defendant: “I have about fifty of one kind or 
another.”’ 

His lordship: “ Are you a manufacturer of 


| violins ?”? 
or by any other member of the Bergonzi family. | 
The instrument was undoubtedly made by Johannes | 


Defendant: ‘ Yes, my lord.” 
His lordship: “ Has there been in modern times 
in Paris an art or a business of reproducing old 


| models of violins, in which your father was en- 


gaged ?” 
Defendant: “ Yes.” 
His lordship: ‘* Your father was one of the origi- 


| nators of that school ?” 
This closed the case for the plaintiff, and Mr. | 


Defendant: “ Yes. There is a large manufactory 
at Meilcourt, in Lorraine, for the production of 
violins.” 

Mr: George Chanot, the defendant’s son, deposed 
that he was present at the interview between his 
father and the plaintiff, when the name of Cario 
Bergonzi was not once mentioned, Cross-exam- 
ined by Mr. Reid: He knew the violin had the 
name of Carlo Bergonzi on the label init. He did 
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not believe it was a Carlo Bergonzi, and when he 
said it was a Bergonzi, he did not mean to convey to 
the plaintiff that it was a Carlo Bergonzi. He had 
not assisted in putting false labels on violins. When 
his father thought it necessary, they took labels out 
of old instruments and put them into others. Mr. 
Justice Field here said he would tell the jury 
that it did not mattter one straw, as regarded this 
case, whether all the dealers in violins in Wardour 
street put false labels in them or not, or whether a 
fraudulent dealer put a false mark on a piece of 
plate, or whether a china dealer put the Dresden 
mark on a teapot which was not Dresden; it was a 
wrong and bad transaction. 

Mr. William Beadell, of 8 Vere street, who 
stated he was an amateur violoncellist, and the 
possessor of some forty violins, was called, and 
stated that, in his opinion, the violin in this case was 
worth £40. 

The evidence on both sides having closed, his 
lordship summed up, telling the jury that if the de- 
fendant had knowingly made a false representation 
to the plaintiff, whereby he was induced to purchase 
the instrument, it was a gross fraud, and the whole 
transaction, according to the law of this country, 
was void. Mr. Reid, the learned counsel for the 
plaintiff, who, he was happy to say, was a too sen- 
sible and honest man, and too skillful an advocate 
to veil his meaning, had distinctly asked them to 
find fraud on the part of the defendant, but that 
was an issue which the jury had to determine. 

The jury, without leaving the box, found that the 
defendant had represented to the plaintiff that the 
violin was a Carlo Bergonzi, knowing that it was 
not, and assessed the damages at £70, including 
the £55 paid for the instrument. His lordship said 
that now they had given’ their verdict, he had to 
express his regret that false labels should be put on 
instruments, for this was a thing that no usage could 
justify. The learned judge then signed judgment 
for the plaintiff for £70 and costs. 


Upsetting Moses.—Jim Manly began to talk. 
“T say, deacon, Darwin’s theory of evolution is a 
little hard on the first chapter of Genesis. Of 
course we don’t know yet how it will turn out, but 
it looks a little as though they were going to upset 
Moses.”’ The deacon made no answer. He surely 
must have heard Jim’s remark. Presently he was 
observed to be counting his fingers slowly, and with 
pauses for thought between each enumeration. 
After a while Jim ventured to ask, “ Counting up 
your saw-logs, deacon, aren’t you?”’ “No,” said 
the deacon; “I'll tell you. Your remark set me to 
thinking. I was just counting up how many times 
in the course of human history somebody has upset 
Moses. First of all, two old jugglers named Jannes 
and Jambres undertook this, but they failed. Then 
a certain king named Pharaoh went at the work of 





upsetting. He must have found it more of a work | 


than he anticipated, for he has not reached home 
yet. Then three leaders of liberal thought—Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram—went at the job. They failed 
in the upsetting part; but they secured a bit of a 
ranche for themselves, which they and their children 
hold quiet possession of until this day. Later on, a 
king named Nebuchadnezzar entered upon the up- 
setting business. He did not succeed, either. -He 
spent seven years chained to a stump, and when he 
had served out his time he had changed his mind, 
and was a sadder and wiser man. His successor 
met with a still greater disaster and in a similar 
attempt. Since that time there have been no end of 
persons who have tried to upset Moses. Some 
ancient heathen, Celsus and Porphyry and Julian 
the apostate, and latterly these German critics and 
scientists, so called, are at the same thing. Years 
ago, when I chanced to be in Boston, I heard of a 
meeting of Freethinkers at a place called Chapman 
Hall. I could not resist the temptation to go just 
once and hear what they said. I found about 
twenty persons there; three or four of them were 
women, all the rest were men. And what do you 
think they were engaged in? The old enterprise of 
upsetting Moses. And yet Moses has to-day in the 
synagogues of Boston more persons that preach hiin 
than he ever had before. It is astonishing how 
much upsetting it takes to upset Moses. It is like 
upsetting a granite cube. Turn it on which face 
you will, there it stands as solid as ever. The cube 
is used to being upset, and does not mind it. It 
always amuses me when I hear a fresh cry from 
some new quarter averring that some man whom 
nobody has ever before heard of has found out a 
sure way of doing what all others have failed in. 
And now here comes Jim Manly; and Moses has to 
be upset again. Ah, well!” and the deacon sighed. 
There was a roar of laughter which made the rafters 
of the saw-mill ring, and all joined in except Jim. 
—Altoona Tribune. 


Notes by a Standee.—See the critic. 
tired. He has closed his eyes: His chin touches 
his breast. He murmurs through his nose. He will 
say that the violins were flat and the conductor was 
out of tune to-morrow. This is a violinist. He 
has long hair. Why does he squirm so? Is he 
sick? Oh, no! His hearers are sick. This is a 
prima donna. She is in a dress made by Worth. 
This is about all the worth she has; she cannot sing, 
but she kisses in G minor. She is performing a 
hymn; some notes are so soft that you cannot hear 
them. Those are her best notes. This is a pianist. 
Why does he look so queer? He isin love. With 
whom? With himself. He will never have any 
rivals. This is an advance agent. He is speaking 
with an editor. He is telling him that how, at 
least, he will hear some music. The editor smiles 


He is 


and seems very happy. What a good man the 
advance agent must be! 








